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home and the men who die at the front there is a direct connection. ... By your actions, “e 
$1: 


definitely, a certain number of these men will die or they will come through alive. Each 


|. is not pleasant to have your peaceful life upset by wartime needs and 


restrictions and activities. . . . It is not pleasant to die, either... . Between you who live at 


If you do everything you can to hasten victory and do every bit of it as fast as you To Reat 
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can... then, sure as fate you will save the lives of some men who will otherwise die because aap 
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you let the war last too long. . .. Think it over. Till the war is won you cannot, or 
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your effort to getting this thing done. . . . In the name of God and your fellow man, that is your job. 5259 Rave! 
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Piano, Harn 
ton, Voice, 
Guitar, Man 
Band Arran; 
Conducting. 
Ask for illus 
ing to Degre 
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The civilian war organization needs your help. The Government 
has formed Citizens Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. 
If such a group is at work in your community, cooperate with 


it to the limit of your ability. If none exists, help to organize one. 





A free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it will be 
sent to you at no charge if you will write to this magazine. See 
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This is your war. Help win it. Choose what you will do — now! Pull progr 
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To Readers of The Instructor 


guaranteed. 
DENOYER- GEPPERT COMPANY 
5259 Ra ood A " Chicago, IMinois 


Beautify your classrooms with one or more of these 
colortul and inspiring pictures of famous leaders— 
joan of Arc, Robin Hood, Elizabeth Tudor, 
Achilles, Leif Ericsson, Galileo, William Caxton, 
Peter the Great, St. Francis of Assisi, 2nd Edward 
the Black Prince, Each — np is 26" x 35" and 
is in 7 colors. Regularly priced at $2.50. But, if 
you send this ad with your order, you can buy your 
muragraphs for only $1.00 each. This offer is for 


a limited time only. Order today! Satisfaction 














Summer Session 
at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


You'll enjoy spending the Summer 
in Philadelphia! 


Philadelphia and environs offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities 
—including Temple University Teachers 
Summer Session. Six-weeks’ course be- 
gins Monday, June 28; closes Friday, 
August 6. A wide range of graduate 
and undergraduate work. The 1943 
program is especially | pee for to- 
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y's educational needs—designed for 
those who require credits for certifica- 
tion, and for those who are candidates 
for a degree. 

WRITE for illustrated booklet which 
describes the many advantages of the 
Temple Summer Session for 1943. 





Address office of the Registrar 
Broad St. & Montgomery Avenue 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


Harmony, History of Music, Advanced Composi- 
fm, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Trumpet, 
Guitar, Mandolin, Accordion, Saxophone, Clarinet, Dance 
fend Arranging, Ear Training and Sight Singing, Choral 
Conducting. Low Cost. Check course which interests you. 
Ask for illustrated lessons and catalog. All courses lead- 
ing to Degree of Bachelor of Music av ailabie. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

1525 E. 53rd St., Dept. U-28, Chicago, til. 


APPLICATION $ 4 .00 
Pe 30 Photos 1 


Finest real photo copies, size 244x3'<, 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
. Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. 


OLIVE BROS.. Willmar, Minn. 
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Pull program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
etades, kindergarten, nursery school and child care centers 
Children’s demonstration school and observation center. 
Special summer classes. Located on Chicago's lovely 
North Shore near lake. B. E. degree conferred (4 years), 
also 3-year diploma, 2-year certificate and 1-year course 
for college graduates. Write for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 


EONA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 314-D, EVANSTON, ILL. 








Give souvenirs to your 
Pupils on Closing Day. 
Information on page 60. 
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The clever remarks that children 
make are a source of pleasure to all 
of us. Do you know an amusing one? 
Send it to us, and, if it is published, 
we will mail you a check for one 
dollar. All items should be typed 
or written in ink. Be sure to sign 
your own first name. Address: Let’s 
Laugh, THE INSTRUCTOR, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


At school one day the teacher asked 
little Betty Brown what was one of the 
uses of cowhide. 

Betty replied, “It helps keep the cow 
together.” 

ELINorR BosToN 
Letart, West Virginia 


Norma took her small brother Peter 
to church with her. Upon arriving home, 
Peter’s mother asked him whether he had 
said his prayers in church. 

Peter replied, “No, Mother. 
told me not to talk.” 


Norma 


ELIZABETH KROG 
Dansville, New York 


Eleanor was playing after her first day 
at school. She had lined up the chairs in 
a row, one behind another. She care- 
fully placed a sheet of paper On each 
chair, and, taking her stand before the 
improvised row of desks, she said impres- 
sively, “The thermometers may now col- 
lect the papers.” 


MABEL CLEAVER 
Sumpter, Oregon 


Elaine, aged four, had watched troops 
of soldiers, in long lines of trucks, going 
on maneuvers. 

One morning when she awoke and saw 
huge billows of white clouds floating by 
her window, she said, “I believe the 
clouds are going on maneuvers this morn- 
ing.” 

Esste SHERMAN 
Jacksonville, Texas 


Little Billy was asked by the teacher 
to spell kiften. 
Billy replied quickly, “k-i-i-t-t-e-n, 
kitten.” 
“Oh, no, Billy, there is only one i in 
kitten,” said the teacher. 
“My kitten has two eyes,” answered 
Billy. 
FRED SANDERS 
McLeod, Mississippi 


“Johnnie,” asked the teacher during a 
geography lesson, “can you tell me the 
location of Chicago?” 

Johnnie answered promptly, “Chicago 
is at the bottom of Lake Michigan.” 

Eorrn L. WALL 
Palmyra, Virginia 


Mother couldn’t find the baby’s rattle 
and had searched all over the house for it. 
Finally she asked her four-year-old son 
whether he knew where it was. 

The small boy replied, “Daddy said 


there was a new rattle in his car.” 


Lutu NETHAWAY 
Wahoo, Nebraska 


LET’S LAUGH 


; 


While Sue Ann, aged four, was taking 
her usual, much dreaded bath she in- 
quired of her mother, “Will I have to 
take a bath so often when water is ra- 
tioned?” 


Neva VIOLET 
Lucasville, Ohio 


The children were having a lesson on 
the various uses of milk. The teacher 
explained that cloth, too, could be made 
from milk. 

One small boy asked, “Is that the kind 
of cloth they call cheesecloth?” 


Juanita De Forp 
Afton, Iowa 


A mother, dressing her five-year-old 
daughter for school one day, brought out 
a red dress. The child turned away say- 
ing, “I don’t want to wear that old red 
dress, looking like a stop sign.” 

RosBir SHEPARD 
Caldwell, Texas 


A little girl about four years old heard 
the katydids and she asked her mother 
what they said. 

Her mother told her that one said 
“Katy did” and the other, “Katy didn’t.” 

The little girl then asked, “Which one 
didn’t tell the truth?” 


Hatrre B. ROBERTSON 
New Haven, Connecticut 


During a unit on agriculture, the class 
was discussing horses. The teacher asked, 
“What are draft horses?” 

Georgie’s face brightened and, after 
his waving hand was recognized, he said, 
“Draft horses are used by the army.” 


JuLia Jupy 
Peshtigo, Wisconsin 


Bobbie had attended an evening per- 
formance of the play, Jack and the Bean 
Stalk. During the scene in which the 
giant throws eggs at the witch, an egg 
flew out into the audience and Bobbie 
caught it. 

Next day at school young Sarah asked 
him what the egg was made of. 

“Just crumpled paper painted with 
gilt paint,” he replied. 

“Humph,” said Sarah. “That was be- 
cause you went when there were grown 
people there. I’m going this afternoon 
when there are only children and then 
the eggs will be real gold.” 


MAarGaRer Bair 
Tallahassee, Florida 


A teacher, practicing rather rigid per- 
sonal economy, had been wearing the 
same clothes with frequent repetition. 
To her surprise, she found that the re- 
strictions of her wardrobe were telling 
on her class as well as on herself, for one 
day a boy remarked, “Miss Miller, I 
dreamed last night you had a new suit.” 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 
Highland, California 


Contributions for this column 
cannot be acknowledged, nor can 
they be returned if we are unable 
to use them. 








Field Marshal’s War Map 


An “action map”—alive with miniature flags. 
Students participate in 
pin markers according to each day's news. 


c. 8S. HAMMOND & CO. 
Educ. Dept. IN 
888 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send the Field Marshal’s War Map to: 
SRREDD...casneseccsscounmeseeversesmeuinspmacunseueue 


BR cccccccnenanserncsisenestnnisnsneneneieemnennninniine 


© Bill me $2.49 plus mailing costs. 


I understand that this may be returned within 5 
days for full refund if not satisfied. 


the flag 












Beautiful, full color, new World Map, 
3 in. x 28 % in., mounted on heavy 
duty map-pin board, ready to hang 

on the wall: with 80 colored flag markers of war 
ring nations, As regions are captured, or battle 
lines change, you move the flags. Varnish pro- 
tected marking surface. Costs much less than 
you usually spend for wall maps 


Price, $2.49 
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AMERICA SING 7s 


San = ss This book is just 
as what you need for 


GROUP 
SINGING 


CONTAINS 224 
SONGS, with 
words and music— 
the Big favorites, 
ideal for school use. 


12 Patriotic Songs 
24 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
39 Folk Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituails 
and many others. 
it BIG VALUE 
paid) $16'OS par 100 inet mesteean, 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 





The Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co. 1-4-48 
Winona Lake, Indiana 

Please send me a _ samplé) copy of | 
SOCIABILITY SONGS. I enclose 10c. 
eS eT eS be, ; | 
Address_____ Pasnntng: = | 


City and State 
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Classroom Visual Aids or 
Educational Lectures 





Beautiful colored Slides with Descriptions,— 
U.S., Hawaii, S. America, West Indies,Orient. 
Used for Travel Lectures but in Excellent 
Condition, 

MRS. SUSIE E. DAVIS, Assonet, Mass. 











{\ FREE CATALOG “sr. Aing: 
Bont A etal Art G02 Behn et 
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Teachers College 
Columbia University announces 


SUMMER and FALL TERMS 


Summer Sessions: May 24— June 11; 
June 14—July 2; July 6 — August 13. 
Fall Term begins September 25th. 


_—_——o_ oe cee ee er ee le _— eee mn we ee we 
HERS COLLEGE, COL SITY, 
525 West 120th Street, Rew York. eve 

Please sendme SUMMER © FALL © anaouncements. 
Name... 


Address 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 














page THE flower on Mrs. Rabbit’s hat 

gives a playful note to this poster. 
children will remember the funny little 
jower worn by Minnie Mouse of the 
movies. To recognize humor often gives 
; child courage to try original humorous 
couches in his drawings. This rabbit 
will help children in first grade to illus- 
trate in their victures the well-known 
sory of Peter Rabbit. 


ry CHILDREN who learn to follow 
3%¢ directions for this radio control 
tower will be able to work from direc- 
tions in craft books. They can also orig- 
inate plans for six- or eight-sided lamp 
shades, roofs for silos when studying 
food conservation, and castle roofs in 
their study of medieval history. 

A lamp shade with six or eight sides 
) an interesting problem for children 
to make because the panels, narrower at 
the top than at the bottom, offer unusual 
thapes to decorate. Pupils may make 
ten or more different design sketches from 
which to choose the design they like best. 
This gives them a real desire to try dif- 
ferent motifs. 


Page ANOTHER way to apply white 

shoe polish or ink to your card 
design is to use screening such as is to 
be found in a wire fly swatter. Rub the 
toothbrush over the screen to distribute 
the liquid. 

If you have no paint, ink, shoe polish, 
or toothbrush you can still have fun 
with these ducks, rabbits, and_ birds. 
Put a paper over the designs, which have 
ben cut from tagboard. Use broken 
wax crayons about an inch long. Rub 
them over the cutouts with the strokes 
always in the same direction. The chil- 
dren love to see the design come through. 
Use red, blue, purple, or dark green cray- 
ons. Yellow and other light colors are 
to pale for this technique. 

The ducks, rabbits, and birds will be 
uweful to. girls who wish to embroider 
bibs and sun suits for young children. 

The cutouts may be used on blueprint 
paper—something children enjoy doing. 

Here is another idea. Cut many birds 
just alike—perhaps thirty. Use a very 
large piece of wrapping paper. Arrange 
the birds to make pleasing designs on the 
wrapping paper. Draw around them and 
paint the designs. Draw leaves and large 
blossoms among the birds. These cut- 
outs may also be arranged on decorative 
borders or posters. 


"yg° SOME children like to follow di- 

rections such as these. After they 
have made four animals like the pig and 
the giraffe in the March issue of THE 
INstauctor and the horse and the duck 
shown here, they will want to try other 
animals, 

In making the horse and the duck, 
children will have an excellent opportu- 
nity to create original designs on the 
animals, The suggestions given below 
Will help with designs. 

l. Use zigzag lines. 

2. Use rows of straight lines. 

3. Use rows of dots in varied ways. 

4. When painting colors in a design, 
make them as clear-cut as possible. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, April 1943 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


5. Sometimes a design shows best when 
two or three colors are used. It is fun 
at times to use many colors. [If you do 
this, make one color predominate. 

6. The eye of the animal should at- 
tract attention. This may be secured by 
making the eye large, or by drawing an 
interesting line around the eye. 


THE face of Uncle Sam on this 
page will appeal to pupils in grades 
four, five, and six. It will be easy to 
draw because it is a direct front view. 
First draw the lower line of the hat. 
Then draw the sides of the face, the eyes, 
nose, mouth, hair, and beard. Call at- 
tention to the fact that the side of the 
nose is drawn with a very light, thin line. 
The lower part of the nose is drawn 
darker, as are also the eyebrows. If the 
face is to look like the one on this page, 
the thin lines must be drawn very care- 
fully. 

After the face is drawn, sketch the 
brim and then the sides of the high part 
of the hat, and finally the top of the hat. 
Draw the line of the band that has stars 
on it, making it curve at the center. Add 
the stars and stripes. 

The letters on this page will help chil- 
dren -to cut out letters for small books 
or for posters. 


Page 
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poese THE flowers as drawn here are 


accurate enough to use in corre- 
lating art with nature study. Each 
thing that a child learns to draw accu- 
rately helps him to draw other things 
well. Of course, what is accurate for a 
child is not always what adults call ac- 
curate. In this discussion we mean ac- 
curate to a child of six to nine years. 

It is well to teach the child how to 
draw flowers to look like real hyacinths, 
crocuses, daffodils, and so on. Page 38 
shows him how to improve his drawings 
of trees. Children often draw a stick for 
the trunk of a tree, and branches coming 
out of this trunk to look like pins. We 
can call their attention to trees as they 
really are—how the branches are thicker 
near the tree trunk. We can show them 
how the branches are not straight as if 
drawn with a ruler. It can be pointed 
out that the tree is not perfectly straight 
where it grows from the ground. 

Pictures with many blossoms need plain 
dark places in the picture for contrast. 
A house or the black trunks of trees help. 
People always add interest—their clothes 
help the color scheme if painted in con 
trast. 


_- THIS page will help children to 
draw and to model rabbits. They 

are always asking how to model the back 
legs. This shows them how. Also tell 
them to model the rabbit’s ears dropped 
down close to the body, to make the rab- 
bit more solid. Children want to know 
how to draw the eye and nose. This 
drawing shows clearly how to do it. 
Suggestions for pictures to draw: 

1. Mother Rabbit and her little ones. 

2. A child holding a rabbit. 

3. A magician taking a rabbit out of 
a hat. 
Suggestions for modeling in clay: 

1. A green base with a white rabbit. 

2. Mother Rabbit and two tiny rab- 
bits. 

3. Two rabbits facing each other. 
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every week in this 
fascinating magazine 


You know that the true, demo- 
cratic Belgian Government is in 
exile. You know that freedom- 
loving Belgians are fighting 
against the cruel Nazi occupa- 
tion. But do you know that you 
can read the exciting inside story 
of these activities every week in 
a magazine issued by the Belgian 
Government-in-Exile ? 


Send for 
it TODAY 


Yes, the true and stirring stories FREE 
of resistance and sabotage . 
the gruesome stories of German 
oppression . . . the encouraging 
stories of Belgian preparation for 
the Allied invasion — you may 
read this living history as it un- 
folds in the pages of News from 


Belgivm, Because it wants you to 


BELGIUM FIGHTS ON! 


know the facts, the Belgian Gov- 
ernment will gladly send you 
News from Belgium ABSOLUTELY 
FREE every week. Just send your 
name and address to Dept. B, 
Belgian Information Center, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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. THE SCHOOL | 
‘ LUNCH ROOM. 


RICH IN MILK CALCIUM, DARI-RICH 


helps grow strong straight bones and sound teeth— 
priceless assets to every child. Rich in milk protein, 
Dari-Rich helps cover these strong bones with good 
muscles! And because children love its marvelous 
chocolate flavor, they take Dari-Rich in preference 
to ony other drink! Give your students the benefits of 
this nourishing dairy drink! 


BOOKLET SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST! 


“INVESTIGATION AND REPORT 
OF NUTRITIVE AND WEALTH 


VALUE OF DARI-RICH CHOCOLATE 
FLAVORED DRINK” 
by the eminent feed euthority 
PREDERIC DAMAAY, M. DB. 





Bottled and Delivered 

By YOUR Local Dairy 
Dori-Rich is handled in your 

school lunchroom just as you would 







JUST MAIL THIS COUPON! 





















: : To BOWEY'S INC. : 

ony other dairy drink. 401 W. Superior $4., Crleage, : 

7 —_— Please send me, without chorge, the “Report on Nutritive ond . 

HK Oo W E Y Ss INC. Heolth Valve of Dari-Rich Chocolate Flavored Deiry Drink.” & 
CHICAGO, ILL., 401 W. SUPERIOR ST. 4 H 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 330 W. 42nd St. H 
VERNON, CALIF., 4368 District Bivé, a . 
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Sterling Silver $$ 60 $4.80 
4 Geld Plated 65 5.400 
*% Rolled Gold 1% 17.90 
1-10 Gold Filled .86 9.00 
s G8 Each Doz. 
Sterling Silver $1.20 $13.20 
Geld Plated 1.45 4.40 Sterling Silver $ .70 
R 525 Each Rolled Gold 1.50 8616.80 Gold Plated 1% 
Sterling Silver $1.60 Gold Filled 1.66 618.60 Rol'ed Gold .) 
Sterling 10Kt. Top 2.75 Kt. Gold 3.30 36.00 Gold Filled 1.00 
ail ectens euhtest to 19 E™ Onte 6.25 . SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins, 
per cent Federal Tax. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York, N. Y. 
Patten eet eth cer, Mena. nates itis Mince inae Mtn 


y/ SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS.-.JUNE 23 to JULY 30 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. I, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


CARVE 
IT! 







UNIVERSITY 
a 


Chicago 







Fully Accredited 








FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 
Ty is adding dignity to 


ha EIGHTH GRADE Your Grade Classes can 
COMMENCEMENT carve now—with the new 
EXERCISES CARVOCAST 


Easy, fascinating, inex- 
pensive. Teachers are de- 
lighted with this new art 
material. Send for free 
folder. 


P & I Unit “How To Use 
Carvocast,” 10c. 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
228-328 Hayes Ave.; Sandusky, Ohio 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approximate 
number of caps and gowns re- 
quired. Dept. tr 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Kighth Grade Commencement 


We alse furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 











A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


Colleges, SUMMER COURSES 
AL B E x T Secondary and Meeting Present Needs 
Elementary TEN-WEEK TERM, SIX-WEEK TERM, 


TEAC H E RS Schools. Good 


FOUR-WEEK TERM, TWO-WEEK TERMS 


di Courses itered include: NUTRITION and HEALTH— 
AG F NCY candidates in MENTAL HYGIENE READING and the LANGUAGE 

ARTS—SOCIAL STUDIES—ARITHMETIC SCIENCE 
meme demand. Send MANUAL ARTS—MUSIC--RHYTHMS and DRA- 
for information MATICS — NURSERY SCHOOL KINDERGARTEN 
EDUCATION — CHILD DEVELOPMENT — EDUCA. 





FI a et corny Member TIONAL EVALUATION (Testing), ete. 
Chicago N.A.T.A. Write for Information at once. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Dept.B, 410 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, lil. 


Corresponding Agencies: 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Bidg., Spokane,Wash 























TEACHERS Schoo! administrators in all the states from Maine to California in- 
clusive are requesting that we recommend teachers to them for 

AGENCY their teaching staffs. We are interested in further registration of 
CHICAGO teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, who have in mind 
continued advancement in the teaching field. Member of N.A.T.A. 


Our Service is Address: 1200-10 Steger ., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Nationwide Chicago, Illinois. 


HUFF TEACHERS ROEIEY | nn Ss coms os eet wee end wen fer eet 





Missoula, Mont. in all departments. Many positions still open. Certification 
Member N. A. T. A. modified in nearly all states. REGISTRATION FEE DE- 
28 years placement service. FERRED FOR EARLY ENROLLMENT. 





g Free Registration Free Registration 


CO ee PS ee oe 
ROCKIT ITT- TFA CHIFRS' Big Demand For Teachers 
AGENCY For Good Positions Throughout the West 
7 Send your name and address for information 
OU S. Nar Bann BLOG Denver COLO 


Largest im the West. Ww. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 


NEW YORK |MINNEAPOLIS| SPOKANE | KANSAS CITY 
CLARK-BREWER | fitic wis. | Pisce Bids. |Columbes N. Y. Life Bldg. 
CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy Building, ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
Grade Teachers Wanted Also Norma! Critic and Supervisory positions. 


PAUL YAT The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





Service 
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The NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY Shurtakeciry.uran 





B ULDER TEAGHERS FXCHANG Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in the West, 
y We work the West fully. We will make 50 application pictures from 
original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member always a member. 


GULF TEACHERS AGENCY . Specializing in Teacher Placement. 


BOX 571, GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA Write us for our Registration Blank. 


High School Course 


ELS UL Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi- 
chool work pares fi ntrance to co! jeg. Standard H.s 

— = awarded. Credit for H, 5, subjects already 
uf demred. 















Hughes Teachers Agency 


5 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, lil. 
You never before had such an opportunity to 
advance professionally and financially. You 
probably never will have such an opportunity 

lletin on request. 


again. Why not cash in on it? 
2 Member National Association Teachers Agencies * Scheel, H-423, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 


PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU | American Hospital School of Nursing 


Setar. as 3-yrs., fully accredited; high school graduate (18-50), 
Teachers — Enroll now. Big demand for good : i rh I . . 
candidates. Our placement service is selective. financial aid, no tuition. For information, write 


TERRITORY—Ill., Iowa, Ind., Mo., Wise., Mich, | Director, Nursing Education, 856 Irving Park Bivd., Chicago 













Free nutrition materials 
for you! See page 67. 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


Jobs for Teachers It's your turn next 
6642 Deimar - St. Louis, Mo 
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THIS department is devoted to verse written by children. Send only verse the How 
each child composes in class as an assignment, or verse written by the class ng 

whole. Assignments should not be given out in advance. Contributions must be ; 

by the teacher with a letter from her giving the name and address of the a Do yor 
and the name and grade of the child. The letter should also state the Conditions ron ™ 
under which the verse was written. Use a separate sheet for each verse, which 
should bear the child’s name and school, and the teacher’s name. Address contriby. IM croup, is 





tions for The Children’s Corner to: glad to hi 
The Children’s Corner handling 
THE INSTRUCTOR what you 
Dansville, N.Y. here. 
THE IN 
partment 

Tue Otp Clock WEATHER 
When I am lazy in the morning, I’m glad the snow is gone, AIDS 
The old, old clock is telling time; Said a little fawn. | 
It says, “Wake up, day is dawning, I’m glad it’s green again, HEL 
Lazybones, it’s half-past nine.” Said a little wren, Former 
—— For nothing could I get to eat, School 


Except the crumbs that were at my fe, 


Sara JAEGER, 5th Grade 
Cascade School, Chehalis, Wash. OME | 


The old, old clock 
Says, “Tick, tock, tick, tock.” 


When I am playing with my Teddy bear, 


being 
The old, old clock is telling time; Mary True, Teacher ating, ¢ 
It says, “Put your Teddy in his lair, Vhat mal 
Hurry to bed, it’s half-past nine. CLovis ng than 
CARMEN Sets, 3rd Grade Clovis was a king, larned hi 
Public School, Mahtomedi, Minn. He turned his face to God. fect ease, 
Lenore Peters, Teacher Ble won the war their frie 
Because he swore ees 
- uble mar 
— He would be a Christian. 
Airplane, airplane in the sky Jean Boun, 6th Grade 
| wonder how you get 20 high? — Consolidated School, Townsend, “Pat at 
a isconsin, the table 
Up among the clouds so high, Betry McCartny, Teacher To add 
You fly where other airplanes fly. 
When th hining beigh oe 
en the stars are s ining | right, LAMBs aT PLAY bard p 
All that I see of you is a light. fold a s 
-_ ‘ When the sun goes down ar 
When it is daytime, you know, napkin. 
At the close of day, ' f 
I can see all of you, as you go. . i box o 
I like to watch the lambs at play. Diocus 
Pupits or Grapes 3 AND 4 They run and jump to the riverbank, mer 0 
Edison School, —— Calif. Then scamper back to the water tank. 1. Cor 
EstHER Coarwin, Teacher Each one tries to beat the other, ind face 
Out to the gate and back to its mother. 2. Co 
Tue Litre Boyr’s Toys Lambs at play, I’ve found it’s true 3, W: 
: Have as much fun as children do, 4, Ha 
I know a little boy, y 5. Us 
He is always playing with a toy. __ EvELYN Grorce, 6th Grade 6 WI 
He has a flag. It is red, white, and Ellis School, Clairemont, Texas = 
nay Rosste Lou Driccers, Teacher = a 
He has a lot of tin soldiers, too. 2a pl 
He has a train that goes “choo-choo- APRIL . WV 
choo.” Little Miss April, so jolly with cheer, aii 
He has an owl that goes “whoo-whoo- Talked to the brook that is cold and 8. De 
whoo.” clear, mop 
He has a wagon. He rides it every day. Sang to the flowers so round and sweet, 9. Ea 
It has bells that jingle all the way. Smiled at the moss growing at her feet. spoon 2 
Noan Sxaccs, 4¢h Grade Dororny Reeves, 6¢4 Grade 10. I 
Public School, Londonderry, Ohio. Public School, North Branch, N.J. but do 
Mary Jo Bennett, Teacher CaTHERINE B, VANDERBEEK, Principal ll. 7 
table. 
12. ] 
HELPFUL HINTS 13, J 
cup. 
Since it is sometimes hard to develop the poem -nay read ‘with you, or maj 14, ] 
standards for verse writing among chil- themselves read aloud. halves 


dren, it may be helpful to make a rough Through discussion we can bring out @§ butter 
classification against which we may meas- a variety of poetic qualities, To take @ plate, 1 


ure their creative efforts. The classifi- Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden of Vers 15. 
cations, beginning with the poorest form, as an example, we may speak of the sound @ your h 
might be termed doggerel, jingle, verse, of horses’ hoofs in the beat of “Windy 16, 
and poetry. Few children attain real Nights”— 1. 
poetry. Even their best is only verse, or “Late in the night when the fires att JJ ished ¢ 
at times a jingle. Doggerel should not be out, a ask to 
accepted, and we should strive to reach Why does he gallop and gallop about’ 18. 
at least the semblance of verse. or the contrast, in the poem “Where Go until ; 
An excellent way to develop standards the Boats,” between the line _ Cop 
is through reading and re-reading good “Dark brown is the river,” i yo 
poetry aloud, discussing it, and having and the next line the an 
the children learn it. Select short poems, “Golden is the sand.” l. ] 
usually twelve lines or less, for this study Other good books from which to read a the 
and analysis. First read the poem aloud aloud are Christina Rossetti’s Sig-Sons 2. 
to the children, perhaps several times. and One Hundred Best Poems for Boy 3 | 


Then those children who know a part of and Girls, compiled by Marjorie Barrows the t, 
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How to Develop Good Manners in Grades 5-8 


Do you teach etiquette in any grade 
‘om five to eight? If so, this col- 
onn, a regular feature on the prob- 
ms of the ten-to-fourteen-year age 

oup, is for you. We should be 
glad to have you tell us how you are 
handling problems of etiquette, and 
yhat you would like to see included 
nere. Address: Why Etiquette? 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y. 


AIDS TO ETIQUETTE 
HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


Formerly, Teacher, Chatham No. 5 
School, East Chatham, New York 


ome things essential to our well- 

being are common to all of us—like 
ating, clothing ourselves, and so on. 
What makes certain persons more charm- 
ag than other pérsons is that they have 
jarned how to do these things with per- 
fect ease, grace, and finesse. Consequently 
their friends find them delightful com- 
unions. This month we are considering 
uble manners and fine points of conduct. 


AT THE TABLE 


“Eat at your table as you would eat at 
the table of a king.” —Confucius. 

To add fun to this study of table man- 
ners, have each child make a stiff card- 
board plate, knife, fork, and spoon. 
fold a sheet of paper to be used as a 
npkin. The teacher might also bring 
ibox of crackers or cookies for food. 

Discuss and write on the blackboard 
many rules of table etiquette. 

1. Come to the table with clean hands 
and face. 

2. Come to the table quictly. 

3, Wait for your hostess to be seated. 

4. Half open your napkin in your lap. 

§. Use “Please” and “Thank You.” 

6. When your knife and fork are not 
in use, lay them across the right side of 
your plate; do not prop them against the 
edge. 

7. Wipe your lips with your napkin 
before and after taking a drink. 

8. Do not break crackers into your 
soup. 

9. Eat soup quietly, 
spoon away from you. 

10. If an accident. occurs, apologize 
but do not make too much fuss about it. 

ll. Talk of pleasant things at the 
table, 

12. Do not rattle dishes or silver. 

13, Do not leave your spoon in your 


dipping your 


14. Break a whole slice of bread into 
halves and each half slice into quarters. 
Butter a quarter slice, holding it on your 
plate, not in the palm of your hand. 

1S. When not occupied with eating, 
your hands should be in your lap. 

16. Do not lounge at the table. 

__17. Remain seated until you have fin- 
ished eating and, if you must leave early, 
ask to be excused. 

18. Do not begin to eat your dessert 
until all are served. 

_ Copy the following thought questions 
m your etiquette notebook and write 
the answers. 

1. How can we show our unselfishness 
at the table? 

2. What does hospitality mean? 


io can we be helpful to others at 
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4. What type of conversation makes 
the meal a pleasant one? 

5. Why has dining been called one of 
the fine arts? 

6. Is it polite to mention foods you do 
not like, when you are a guest at some- 
one’s table? 

Carry out the following activities. 

1. Using your paper plates, knives, 
forks, and napkins, place them correctly, 
using your desk as a table. 

2. All rise and walk around the room. 
A child who acts as hostess says to the 
class, “Dinner is served.” Show how 
you would enter the dining room and 
take your correct position at the table. 

3. Pretend to eat various foods as a 
leader names them, showing how to cor- 
rectly drink water, eat soup, cut your 
meat, butter your bread, and so on. 


LITTLE THINGS 
THAT GIVE US POISE 

You are judged by your looks. When 
you enter the schoolroom, when you 
meet a friend on the street, when you 
are a guest, or when you apply for a 
position, neatness and cleanliness are ap- 
preciated. Have a daily bath routine. 
Keep your hair brushed, your nails clean, 
your clothes pressed, and your shoes 
shined—don’t think that people won't 
notice—they do! 

Now that you are dressed immaculate- 
ly, don’t scuff along the street. Walk 
as though you were listening to music. 
Think of a soldier or a fine actress. See 
that your shoulders are erect and walk 
from the hip muscles down, on the balls 
of the feet. 

You may never have considered it im- 
portant, but how you sit is also a mark 
of good breeding. Sit down slowly, keep- 
ing your knees fairly close together. 

Your voice should be quiet and clear. 
Don’t shout or use slang. Listen at- 
tentively while others are speaking and 
be sure to wait until they are finished 
before you begin to talk. 

To introduce your friends correctly 
you need to know only a few simple 
rules. A man or boy is presented to a 
woman or girl. The name of the person 
to whom you want to show special re- 
spect is spoken first. Therefore you say, 
“Miss Aimes, this is Mr. Gray.” Men 
and boys always rise for introductions; 
girls rise for persons older than them 
selves. Introductions should be casual 
and brief. 

Confucius said, “Courtesy comes from 
the heart.” Remember it is by small 
things that people judge you. Make 
them so much a part of yourself that you 
do them naturally. Poise and a fine self- 
confidence will be your reward. 


‘ BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Durning, Addis: Book of Modern Eti- 
quette (Blue Ribbon Books). 
Leaf, Munro: Manners Can Be 

(Stokes). 

Post, Emily: Etiquette; The Blue Book of 
Social Usage (Funk & Wagnalls). 

Van Duzer, Adelaide L.; and others: 
Everyday Living for Girls (Lippin- 
cott). 

Washington, George: “Rules of Civility 
and Decent Behavior” (various pub- 
lishers). 


Fun 


NEXT MONTH: Watch for the 
next article by Mrs. Waltermire giv- 
ing hints on teaching etiquette. 
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TRAIN WOMEN FOR WAR WORK 
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Minnesota Garner Tali 


This year, combine study and needed recreation in Minnesota— 


Land of Ten Thousand Lakes! 
In addition to more than 700 courses, covering all fields of inter- 


WRITE NOW 
FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
1005 ADMINISTRATION BLDG. 


needs. 


est, especial emphasis is. being placed on war-time‘ educational 


More than 400 educators, including many of national and inter- 
national reputation—plus the splendid facilities of great libraries 


and laboratories—offer an outstanding opportunity for both 
graduate and undergraduate study. 


First term registration Monday and Tuesday, June 14, 15. 
Second term registration Monday, July 26. 
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Espi Classroom Films Inc. 


RELEASES 


New Regional Geography Series 


— Write for Booklet — 
1841 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 





APPLICATION $1.00 
25 PHOTOS I 


On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
7 Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2'4x3'4 guaran- 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
el day service. Established, 1898. 


oF MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
im 868 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 












Children Love These Posters 





They Learn as They Look 





Good manners at school, ai home, ” 


safety 





and on the street; health rules. 


rules! 
ORDER YOUR SETS TODAY! 


Each set of posters comes to you 
in a handsome portfolio. 
are twenty posters in each set, 
printed on heavy stock of five 
different colors, 10” x 13”. 


The price is low—only $1.00 
for each set, 
are an INsTRUCTOR 


HEALTH 
SAFETY 
POSTERS 
e@ 


You'll want to 


There 


or $.80, if 


you 
subscriber. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. Tc aistatasenstetsbticasiasinidatatpeinininlcienaaaa 
Please send me the posters checked below. Enclosed is $...................... 
Sets of The Instructor Health and Safety Posters $ 
Sets of The Instructor Good Manners Posters $ 
ls cicacecesclsiensdenipeanin 
St. or R.D. ; 
A43 
State = 











A MESSAGE 
TO TEACHERS 


about Summer V acations 


We Are Engaged in Total War 
. » « Therefore, 


1, -Plan to use part of your vacation in working 


for Victory. 


2. Realize that any work you do, if varied from 


your usual occupation, offers relaxation. 


3. Save time for an all-out rest whether spent at 


home or elsewhere. 


4. Remember that your vacation plans for this 
summer will depend upon the travel condi- 


tions which prevail at that time. 


Polbn Mires Che 


Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 


Watch for a statement from the 
Office of Defense Transportation 
regarding summer vacation travel. 
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War Alters Children’s 


Science Interests 
LOUISE CONDIT 


Teacher, Science Department, Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 


sn’r the P-38 faster than the 
I P-40?” . “Any ordinary 
plane would stall if the pilot 
tried an outside loop, wouldn’t it?” 

- « “What would happen to a 
pilot if his oxygen mask broke when 
he was flying in the stratosphere?” 

Now that we have recovered some- 
what from our first astonishment 
(and occasional embarrassment) at 
the questions which our pupils are ask- 
ing so insistently today, we can look 
and listen more calmly and objectively 
and gain some insight into what is 
actually taking place. 

Our children’s interests, particular- 
ly their science interests, show strik- 
ingly the influence of the war. Boys 
and girls in elementary school want to 
know about planes and parachutes, 
bombs and torpedoes and poison gases, 
the stratosphere, oxygen and the 
bends, submarines, navigation, and 
night vision. They are not just idly 
curious, either, for they are willing to, 
and do, spend considerable time and 
effort acquiring the remarkable back- 
ground of facts, and the extraordi- 
nary vocabulary, with which they still 
startle their elders. 

At first it may seem rather horrible 
to find children in democratic Amer- 
ica concerning themselves so seriously 
with deadly weapons of attack and 
destruction, but this is a perfectly 
normal and natural reaction, Our 
children are simply adjusting, at their 
own level, to the present situation. 
They find themselves in a world at 
war; they are aware that the war is 
tremendously important, and they 
want very much to understand it. 

In the elementary school, boys and 
girls lack the background to handle 
successfully large ideas, such as strat- 
egy, morale, causes of the war, and 
foundations for the peace. They are, 
however, able to cope with the con- 
crete, and hence their preoccupation 
with the paraphernalia of war. They 
are interested, too, in people, and they 
can understand to a certain extent the 
things that happen to people—so they 
are concerned about our fighters in all 
branches and on all fronts. They are 
interested not only in them as people 
and as heroes, but also in what hap- 
pens to them physically at high alti- 
tudes and under the sea, in the arctic 
and in the jungle, flying by night and 
parachuting by day. 

Children want very much to be a 
part of the grown-up world. Today, 
with that world war-centered, their 
striving is toward understanding it 
under such conditions. Because they 


are young they are attracted not only 
by the concrete but by the spectacu- 
lar as well—by the machines and the 
weapons, and by the men who use 
them so daringly. It is not morbid 
preoccupation, or a feeling of insecur- 
ity, which prompts their activities. 
On the contrary, the boys and girls 
I know have an almost awesome faith 
in the invincibility of our fighters, 
our businessmen, and our scientists. 

For the elementary teacher with 
some science background, the develop- 
ments arising from the war offer an 
unusual opportunity. Carried along 
by real interest and an acute sense of 
the immediacy of problems, pupils will 
work seriously in many fields of sci- 
ence which they would not ordinarily 
find so challenging. To understand 
planes and parachutes, they study with 
earnestness the nature of the atmos- 
phere. To understand submarines, 
they wholeheartedly investigate the 
properties of water and buoyancy. To 
understand the effects of high alti- 
tudes, they learn much about physiol- 
ogy. Although the initial drive comes 
from the war, children today are ac- 
quiring an excellent background of 
information about the world in which 
they live. More than that, they are 
learning to interpret and apply facts 
and observations—to think scientif- 
ically. 

Because everyone today is con- 
cerned with the war, the teacher who 
is helping pupils find answers to their 
scientific questions has a wealth of 
material from which to choose. 

Books and articles, radio programs, 
films, film strips, and slides are avail- 
able in most areas. If you have a 
sound projector, write to the Office 
of War Information, Bureau of Mo- 
tion Pictures, Washington, D.C., for 
their current list of war-information 
films. 

A class can build an astonishingly 
complete picture file on “America at 
War” in the short space of one term. 

Harder to acquire, but most effec- 
tive, are samples of new materials. 
The teacher who can obtain a bit of 
synthetic rubber, a small cube of 
foam glass, or a string of “bubblfil” 
will find the children’s response 
amazing. If she cannot secure these 
substitutes for sponge rubber and 
kapok, she can (Continued on page 63) 





Geography Demands 
a New Approach 


M. FLAVIA TAYLOR 


Teacher of Social Studies, Hamilton Junior High School, 
McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania 


N THE introduction to my article, 
l “Wartime Courses of Study,” 
which appeared in this depart- 
ment last month, I called attention to 
the fact that many schools are carry- 
ing on a wartime educational program 
integrated with the existing curricu- 
lum. 

It might be possible, if it were de- 
sirable, to continue to teach some sub- 
jects as if we were not in the midst of 
a war. But it is difficult to see how 
a class in geography can ignore the 
changes that war brings—not only in 
political control but in economic, in- 
dustrial, and social life. 

The following suggested discussion 
problems for a fifth-grade study of 
the United States and its possessions 
and Canada help to place geography 


on a wartime basis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Problem 1. How have the forests 
ot New England helped in shipbuild- 
ing? 

Problem 2. Show how the bark of 
trees has aided in shoe production to 
meet present war needs. 

Problem 3. How is paper used in 
the war effort? Prove by research that 
New England helps supply the wood 
pulp needed for papermaking. 

Problem 4. Some of the largest 
woolen mills in the world have been 
built in New England, notably along 
the Merrimack River. Show how they 
help supply our soldiers’ uniforms. 

Problem 5. Why are there fewer 
fishing boats on the New England 
coast than there used to be? 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
Problem 1. . Prove that the Dela- 


ware River, once famous for. ship- 
building, is again busy with the /same 
industry. How has the housing prob- 
lem been partly solved? 

Problem 2. What part does Dela- 
ware play in supplying our explosives? 

Problem 3. How has the war af- 
fected the resort cities along the At- 
lantic coast? 

Problem 4. Why has the popula- 
tion of Washington, D.C., increased 
so rapidly? 

Problem 5. Why are people asked 
to travel by train only when absolute- 
ly necessary—especially in the Middle 
Atlantic States? 


Here are practical ways in which the inevitable war- 
mindedness of your pupils can be directed into channels 
of purposeful learning for the present and the future. 


Problem 6. Mention some of th 
by-products of the Pennsylvania ¢o, 
area and tell how they aid in our wy, 

Problem 7. Why has the Scrap 
drive helped the steel works, especially 
in the Pittsburgh area? 

Problem 8. When we say that tk 
power plants of Buffalo and Pits. 
burgh are carefully guarded agains 
sabotage, what do we mean? 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Problem 1, Why are so many of 
the army camps situated in the south- 
ern states? 

Problem 2. Why are oil and gas 
line rationed? 

Problem 3. Why are many of th 
textile mills in the South filling wa 
orders? 

Problem 4. Show how the south. 
ern states help supply our food needs, 

Problem 5. Why must the Gulf 
and Atlantic areas, and others, have 
practice blackouts? 


CENTRAL STATES 


Problem 1. Why is there more 
transportation on rivers now than 
there was a few years ago? 

Problem 2. What are some of the 
defense minerals mined in the centri 
states? In what quantities? How 
are they used? 

Problem 3. About how much of 
our country’s wheat is grown in this 
area? How is the wheat stored? 
How is it transported? 

Problem 4. Has the production of 
beet sugar increased or decreased? 
Why? 

Problem 5. To what kind of work 
have most of the automobile factories 
turned? Why? 

Problem 6. How has the work of 
Toledo and Akron helped in war pro- 
duction? 


WESTERN STATES 


Problem 1. Show how our recently 
constructed dams and _ hydroelectnc 
plants play an important role in de 
fense. 

Problem 2. Why are many of the 
camps being built in the dry and hot 
parts of the West? 

Problem 3. Why has the state of 
California not been able to send the 
large shipments of lettuce and other 
vegetables to the East that it sent m 
former years? 

Problem 4. Why is Seattle an im- 
portant coastal city? 

Problem 5. What caused the de- 
cline of the fishing industry along the 
Pacific coast? (Continued on page 63) 
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A UNIT ON REST AND SLEEP 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


£ TEACHERS know the impor- 
W ene of health in the lives of 

pupils, but we do not always 
ealize that rest and sleep constitute 
ma of the most important factors in 
way health program. 

Parents as well as educators need to 
ain a greater appreciation of the fact 
‘hat, because children expend a vast 
smount of energy in the process of 
owing, they must have enough sleep 
{they are to grow at a normal rate. 
during healthful sleep, when vital ac- 
svities are slowed down, the body is 
ie not only to mend worn-out tissue 
wut to build new. This building of 
new tissue is called growing. 

Not only physical growth but men- 
ul stability is dependent on sufficient 
est. A happy disposition is hardly 
sssible without it. When a child is 
oss, restless, or hard to manage, it 
siten means that he is physically or 
nervously tired; and when he is in 
wch a state it is unwise and generally 
useless to try to discipline him. 

Promoting an understanding of the 
ned for rest and sleep among the 
dildren themselves is really the most 
Gective way to get the desired re- 
ults. With this in mind, we devel- 
wed the following unit. 


AIMS, AS WORKED OUT BY 
CLASS 


A. To learn why it is important to 
deep and rest. 
3. To learn how to sleep and rest. 


1C. To learn when to sleep and rest. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


Through discussions, reading, relat- 
ing experiences, observations, and so 
on, the following ideas were brought 
out. 

A. Reasons for rest and sleep—lf we 
seep and rest properly, 

|. We shall grow strong and healthy. 
2. We can do good work at school. 

}. We shali have good appetites. 

4. We shall be happy. 

§. We shall feel able to help with the 
work at home. 

6. We shall help our mothers and 
fathers by keeping well. 

B. Ways to rest.—Rest is necessary to 
everyone, especially to girls and boys, 
but rest docs not always mean sleep. 
We may rest when we read, go to 
the movies, go on a vacation, listen to 
the radio, go on a picnic, play a game, 
or go for a walk. 

C. Importance of sleep—Our most 
important way to rest is to sleep, be- 
cause while we are asleep our body is 
mending itself, growing, and getting 
teady for the next day’s work and 
play. We grow a great deal in our 
sleep. That is why children, who are 
growing, need so much more sleep 
than grownups. 

D. Routine to follow. 

1. Get ready for bed. 

4) Do not eat just before going to 
bed, but drink a glass of warm milk. 

6) Listen to a story. 

¢) Play a quiet game. 

4) Listen to quiet music. 

€) Say good night to everyone. 
f) Undress and hang up clothes. 
8) Take a warm bath. 

6) Brush teeth. 
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RITCHIE E. BENSON 


Teacher, First Grade, Glen Echo—Cabin John School, 
Montgomery County, Maryland 


Present-day events increase nervous tension even in 


children. Hence a unit emphasizing the importance of 


rest and sleep is particularly significant at this time. 


i) Put on loose, clean night 
clothes. 

j) Use the toilet. . 

k) Raise the window. 

1) Put out the light. 
2. Climb into a bed that: 

a) Is clean. 

b) Has enough warm covers. 

c) Has a small pillow. 

d) Has good comtortable springs 
and mattress. 

e) Has bedclothes tucked in. 

f) Has been aired and well made. 
3. Sleep: 

4) At least eleven hours. 

6b) In a comfortable position. 

c) Alone if possible. 

d) In a quiet room. 

e) In a dark room. 
4. If we do not get enough sleep, we 
may: 

a) Feel tired. 

b) Feel cross and unhappy. 

c) Not have a good appetite for 
breakfast. 

d) Not want to go to school. 

e) Feel sleepy in school. 

f) Not want to play at recess. 

g) Not want to do our work. 
E. Ways of helping. —A great many 
mothers and fathers are doing defense 
work. We can help our parents by: 
1. Becoming independent in our rest 
and sleep habits. 
2. Playing quiet games indoors. 
3. Learning to tell time so that we 
will know when to go to bed. 
4. Learning to brush our teeth with- 
out being reminded, and to take care 
of our toothbrushes and tooth paste. 
§. Learning to bathe properly. 


6. Learning to keep the bathroom 
neat. 

7. Learning to care for our clothes 
upon going to bed. 

8. Learning to care for our bedrooms. 
9. Learning to get the right amount 
of rest and sleep so that we shall keep 
well, happy, and able to help others. 
F. Rest at school—We rest many 
times at school: 

1. After recess. (This gives our mus- 
cles a chance to rest before we try to 
write, draw, and so on.) 

2. Before we go to lunch. (This helps 
us to enjoy our food.) 

3. When we return from lunch. (This 
helps us to digest our food.) We 
listen to quiet music. 

4. During story hour. 

§. During our music period. 

G. How children rest in other lands. 
1. Omar and Comon, Bedouins who 
live in the desert, roll up in a blanket 
and sleep on the ground. 

2. Hans, a little Dutch boy, climbs 
up a ladder to get into his feather bed 
in a cupboard. 

3. Bombo, a little African boy, sleeps 
on a bed made of leaves and a mat of 
woven grass. 

4. Nanreak, a little Eskimo boy, 
crawls into a furry sleeping bag. 

H. How animals rest. 

1. The squirrel sleeps in a nest in a 
tree. 

2. The bear goes into a hollow tree 
or cave and sleeps all winter. 

3. The chipmunk sleeps in a hole in 
the ground. 

4. The woodchuck crawls into a hole 
in the ground and sleeps all winter. 


Photo from Dr. Gordon Hendrickson, University of Cincinnati 





Children 


discover that resting at school makes them more alert when 
studying, more lively in playtime, and less tired at the end of the day. 


§. Turkeys and chickens hop up on 
roosts to sleep. 

6. Ducks cuddle in a corner with 
their heads under their wings. 

7. Baby chickens, turkeys, and ducks 
cuddle under the soft down of their 
mother’s breast and sleep. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. An original play.—An_ original 
play built around good sleep and rest 
habits was worked out in outline form 
and written by the class. The conver- 
sation was spontaneous and original 
with each group of players. Those 
not on the stage were members of the 
Chorus. (See Bibliography for sources 
of songs and music for dances.) 

1. Mother calls children. They talk 
about the time and about going to 
bed. Chorus sings “The Friendly 
Clock” in Sing a Song. 

2. The little girl rocks her dolly to 
sleep and sings “Bylo Bye” in Sing a 
Song. Chorus sings second stanza. 

3. The little boy puts his toys away. 
Chorus sings “Bed Time” in The Mu- 
sic Hour in the Kindergarten and 
First Grade. 

4. Mother tells children a story, such 
as “Why Bears Sleep All Winter” in 
In City and Country. 

§. Children drink a glass of warm 
milk. Chorus sings “The Milkman”™ 
in Sing a Song. 

6. Children remove sweaters and 
shoes. Chorus sings “Off with the 
Sweater” in Songs for the Nursery 
Sedool. 
7. They go to take a warm bath. 
Chorus sings “Bath Time” in Sing 4 
Song. 

8. Mother sings “Resting Time” in 
Songs for the Nursery School. 

9. Children return to stage in their 
pajamas and bathrobes. Chorus sings 
an original song by the children. 
10. They talk about cleaning teeth. 
Chorus sings “Brushing Teeth” in 
My First Song Book. 

11. They go to raise the window and 
see the moon. Chorus and actors 
sing “Moon, Moon” in Songs for the 
Nursery School. 

12. They see someone outside the 
window. Chorus sings “There Stands a 
Little Man” from Hansel and Gretel. 
13. They kneel at the bed in prayer. 
Chorus sings “A Child’s Evensong” 
in My First Song Book. 

14. They climb into bed and Mother 
tucks them in while she sings “Sleep 
Baby Sleep” in Songs for the Nursery. 
15. Mother tiptoes out. Chorus sings 
the “Children’s Prayer” from Hansel 
and Gretel and “Sandman” in My 
First Song Book. 

16. Six Sandmen enter and do an 
original dance to the music of the 
“Sandman’s Song” from Hansel and 
Gretel. They leave. 

17. Dream Fairy enters and calls six 
Moonbeam Fairies. They dance an 
original dance to the music of the 
“Pizzicato” from the Sylvia Ballet. 
18. Fairies leave. Mother enters for 
last look. She sings “Hush My Baby” 
in Songs for the Nursery School. 
19. Mother leaves and children go to 
sleep. Chorus sings very softly “The 
Slumber Boat” in New Elementary 
Music. (Continued on page 62) 
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PLANNING SCHOOL-LUNCH MENUS 


EVELYN M. HERRINGTON 


Professor of Home Economics Education, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 


He school lunch has become a 
T recognized community enter- 

prise which must be expanded 
during this war emergency. Many 
mothers of young children are going 
into industry feeling secure in the 
knowledge that the school lunch en- 
sures a nourishing, well-cooked, and 
inexpensive meal for their children. 

More and more parents are learning 
to appreciate the contribution which 
carefully selected food combinations 
make to the efficiency with which 
they meet their own job requirements 
every day. As a result, they view the 
school-lunch program far differently 
from the way they did before the na- 
tional nutrition program was begun. 

Menu planning has become not a 
problem of using surplus commodities 
sent to the school free of charge, but 
a mathematical problem of dollars 
and cents and rationing points. Nu- 
trition needs and a plan for gardening, 
preserving, and storing foods during 
the growing season to be used during 
the winter months have become essen- 
tial factors to consider. 

Many schools will find that the 
school-lunch program should begin 
with breakfast, or with a midmorning 
lunch for young children or the un- 
dernourished. In war-industry areas 
it may be wise to extend the program 
tu include a supper at school. 

The contribution which the person 
responsible for the school lunch makes 
in such cases becomes of vital impor- 
tance in the educational development 
of the children. The program de- 
serves financial support, as does the 
supplying of other essentials in an 
educational program. The immediate 
necessity for having a teacher in 
charge of a school-lunch program may 
be recognized as the result of a clear- 
cut analysis of the needs of the school. 
These needs are the responsibility of 
the whole community. 


LUNCHEON PLATES 


A, Appearance. 

The appearance of food on a plate 
is very important. When the menu 
for a plate luncheon is planned, the 
way that the food is to be placed on 


AutHor’s Note: During the next few 
months Professor Florence Quast, Head 
of the Department of Institution Eco- 
nomies at Syracuse University, will 
supply for this department some school- 
lunch menus which have proved success- 
ful in many schools. For a number of 
years she has given a course on “The 
School Lunch” for teachers attending 
Syracuse University. 
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Almost every school has or is planning a school-lunch 


program. 


Four nutritious menus are given this month 


along with recipes for preparing the food in quantities. 


the plate should be sketched for those 
who are responsible for serving. This 
gives uniformity to all the plates. 
[See sketches on opposite page. } 
Plate specials should be cheaper 
than foods served 4 la carte. The ap- 
pearance of the plate will be one of 


. the determining factors in its appeal 


to the children. A cabbage leaf gives 
a firmer support for a salad than does 
lettuce, which wilts quickly when 
placed next to hot food. Red as well 
as white cabbage is popular with chil- 
dren, who can be taught to roll the 
leaf together and cat it, and thus 
“Fight Food Waste.” 

B. Cost. 

The cost of the plate luncheons 
listed in this article was less than ten 
cents a plate during the past year 
when foods were purchased at whole- 
sale. ‘Today, with prices rising, it is 
dificult to give any accurate esti- 
mates. Records show that these plates 
are easy to prepare, regardless of 
whether fresh or canned foods are 
used, and that children like them. 

. Adding nutrients to the lunch, 

It may prove desirable to add nu- 
trients (protein, vitamins A, B,, C, 
and G, calcium, iron, and phosphor- 
us) to the lunch, when these are 
known to be lacking in the diets of 
the children. This is easily done with 
a little planning. A liver-loaf sand- 
wich adds many nutrients. Introduc- 
ing extra milk is easily accomplished 
as follows: using skim milk, fresh or 
dried, for all cooking; serving cream 
soups and chowder; serving creamed 
vegetables; serving milk drinks. 

D. Variety. 

Cut sandwiches in many different 
and interesting shapes. Arrange the 
various shapes differently on the plate. 
[See the sketches at the top of these 
pages for suggestions on how to cut 
and arrange sandwiches attractively. } 
Vary the fillings. Instead of serving 
plain egg sandwiches, chop 4 hard- 
boiled eggs, 1 pickle, 2 stalks of cel- 
ery, catsup, and parsley for a filling. 
E. Garnishes. 

If you garnish the luncheon plates, 
be sure the garnish will be eaten. A 


good suggestion is pickled carrots. To 
make, cook the carrots and cut them 
in thick circles or thick sticks. Heat 
the vinegar which you have previous- 
ly drained from jars of sweet pickles 
and saved, Pack the cooked carrots in 
a jar. Pour the hot vinegar over them 
and chill. Serve the next day. 


MENUS 


Carrot Loaf with Bacon Cubes 
Buttered Green Beans 
Creamed Celery or 
Creamed Cabbage 


Carrot Loaf (15 servings) 

2 carrots 
34 pound soft bread crumbs 
2% cups milk 
Vy cup eggs 
1 tablespoon salt 
2 ounces chopped green peppers 
4 ounces bacon cubes 

Chop or grind the carrots. Chop 
or crumb the bread. Mix together. 
Add the milk, eggs, salt, and pep- 
pers, and mix. Bake in a slow oven 
(300° F.) for 50 to 60 minutes. 
Fry 4 ounces of bacon cubes and 
serve over the top of the loaf. 


Buttered Green Beans (15 servings) 
2% pounds fresh green beans 
1% tablespoons butter or marga- 
rine 

1 tablespoon salt 

Drain the hot, cooked vegetable. 
Save the liquid for soup. Pour 
melted butter or margarine over 
the top. Serve at once. 


Creamed Celery (15 servings) 
2 quarts diced celery (3 bunches) 
1 quart cream sauce (See white- 
sauce omelet which follows.) 
Pour the cream sauce over the 
hot, cooked vegetable. Mix care- 
fully. Serve at once. 


Creamed Cabbage (15 servings) 
3 pounds cabbage 
1 quart cream sauce (See white- 
sauce omelet which follows.) 
Cut cabbage in small pieces; 
cook for 7 to 15 minutes. Pour 
the cream sauce over the vegetable. 


White-Sauce Omelet 
with Creamed Chipped Beef 
Vegetable Salad 
Whole-Wheat Bread-and-Butte; 
Sandwich 


White-Sauce Omelet (10 servings 
1 quart milk 
1 cup flour 
% cup fat 
14, dozen eggs 
Salt 
Make the first three ingrediem 
into a cream sauce by melting fx, 
blending flour to make a smoot 
paste, and adding milk. Cook. 
Separate yolks and whites of egy: 
Beat the egg whites. Stir egg yal 
into the cool cream sauce, and add 
salt. Fold in the stiffly beaten eg 
whites. Pour into a buttered bai- 
ing pan. Bake until firm in a 300 
oven about 50 minutes. Serve with 


creamed chipped beef. 


Creamed Chipped Beef (10 servings 
Y% pound dried chipped beef tom 
into small pieces 
3 cups cream sauce (thin) 
Add the chipped beef to th 
sauce and serve over the omelet. 


Vegetable Salad (10 servings, * cup 
each) 

2% cups whole-kernel canned com 

2% cups canned peas 

1¥,, pounds cooked diced beets 

1 cup salad dressing 

1 head lettuce 

Combine vegetables and serve on 
lettuce. 


Stuffed Baked Potato with Chees: 
aldorf Salad 
in Red Cabbage Leaf __ 
Creamed Spinach on Toast Points 


Siuffed Baked Potatoes (10 servings 
10 potatoes 
3 cups milk 
% pound cheese 

Select medium-sized well-shaped 

potatoes, Bake 50 minutes at 350°F 
Cut off top of each potato so thit 
the insides can be scooped out 
Mash potatoes, add milk, and s 
son well. Mix cheese cubes with 
mashed potatoes and refill shell. 
Reheat in the oven for about 1! 
minutes at 400° F. to brown 
potatocs. 


Waldorf Salad (10 servings, 1 
each) 
2°4 pounds cubed apples 
14 cups cubed celery (1 bunch) 
4 tablespoons (2 ounces) raisins 
4 cup salad dressing 
red cabbage-leaf nests 
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Mix cubed apple, celery, and 
raisins. Add dressing. Serve on 
cabbage leaves. 


Creamed Spinach (10 servings, % cup 
ach) 
2") cups drained spinach 
| pint cream sauce (See white- 
sauce omelet on opposite page.) 
10 slices dry bread, toasted and cut 
diagonally in halves 
Pour the cream sauce over the 
spinach. Serve on toast, 


Meat Roll and Vegetable Gravy 
Mashed Squash 
Molded Grapefruit or 
Pear Salad 


Meat Roll (36 servings) 
Biscuit 
2 quarts flour 
4 tablespoons baking powder 
1 tablespoon salt 
1 cup fat 
3 cups milk 
Filling 
2 quarts chopped cooked meat or 
hash moistened with milk to a 
spreading consistency 
Make biscuit dough by mixing 
dry ingredients, cutting in fat, and 
adding liquid. Roll out *4” thick. 
Spread with meat mixture and roll 
lengthwise tightly. Slice into one- 
or one-and-one-half-inch picces and 
press into pattics. Place close to- 
gether in a greased pan. Bake at 
400° to 500° for about 15 min- 
utes until brown. 


Vegetable Gravy (36 servings) 

cup of fat (drippings) 

cups chopped onions, precooked 
ounces flour 

to 8 cups milk or water accord- 
ing to desired thickness 

cups diced carrots or other vege- 
table, precooked 

ounce salt (1 tablespoon) 

Brown onions in some of the fat. 
Add remaining fat and all of the 
flour. Brown, adding some mois- 
ture if needed. When flour is thor- 
oughly browned, thin to desired 
consistency. Add vegetables and 
season to taste. 


Mashed Squash (36 servings) 
8 or 9 pounds of squash, cooked 
and mashed 
Season to taste. 


Molded Grapefruit or Pear Salad (36 
servings ) 

Lay slices of grapefruit or pear 
evenly on an oblong baking tin. 
Pour gelatin mixture to just cover 
fruit. Chill. Cut in squares when 
ready to serve. (When juice from 
canned fruits is used with plain gel- 
atin, the mixture can be colored 
with vegetable coloring. Such a 
combination “Fights Food Waste” 
and makes an inexpensive salad.) 
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FACTS ABOUT 
VITAMIN B, 


People of all ages even though well 
need vitamin B,. 

Another name for this vitamin is 
thiamin. 

The United States produces an 
abundant supply of foods rich in 
vitamin B, ° 

Much of our supply of foods rich 
in vitamin B, is shared with our allies. 

Foods easy to ship are sources of 
this vitamin. 

Much energy is obtained from these 
foods also. 

We all need this vitamin for main- 
taining a normal appetite. 

Normal muscle tone in the digestive 
tract depends upon this vitamin. 

Vitamin B, is necessary to the 
functioning of the nervous system. 

The normal body is not able to 
store vitamin B,, so we need to ob- 
tain it daily from our food. 

All white bread now sold in the 
United States must be made from 
flour enriched with this vitamin. 

Whole-wheat flour contains vita- 
min B,, but when wheat is made into 
white flour, the vitamin is lost, and 
must be replaced artificially. 

Foods rich in vitamin B, are: 

Vegetable Animal 
Whole-grain cereals Eggs (yolk) 
(whole-wheat or Meat (especial- 


enriched white ly pork) 
flour, oatmeal, Oysters 
brown rice) Codfish 
All vegetables (es- Halibut 
pecially peasand Milk (whole or 
beans) skim, fresh, 
Fruits (all kinds) evaporated, 
Nuts dry) 


Test ON VITAMIN B, 


If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if it is false, write F after it. 

1. Only children need vitamin B,. 

2. There are many foods that con- 
tain vitamin B;. 

3. All foods which are good sources 
of vitamin B, are rationed. 

4. A person with a poor appetite 
should not eat whole-grain cereals. 

5. Well people need vitamin B, 
every day. 

6. Vitamin B, is sometimes called 
thiamin. 

7. Our bodies store large quantities 
of vitamin B;. 

8. Vitamin B, 
system. 


aids 


the nervous 


FACTS ABOUT IRON 


Well people of all ages need iron. 

Fe is the chemical symbol for iron. 

Many of our fruit sources are dried 
foods. 

Many of our vegetable sources of 
iron can be grown in Victory Gardens. 


Our armed forces eat many foods 
rich in iron. 

We send many foods rich in iron 
to our allies. 

We need iron to build red blood 
corpuscles and to give the hemoglobin 
the power to unite with oxygen in 
the lungs, and to help tissues produce 
energy. 

Our bodies are capable of storing 
iron. 

Many foods rich in iron are also 
rich in other necessary food nutrients. 

Foods rich in iron are: 


Vegetable Animal 
Cereals (oatmeal, Eggs (yolk) 
shredded wheat, Beef 
cracked wheat, Liver 
whole wheat ) Oysters 
Beans (dried) Turkey 
Greens (especially Fruit 
mustard ) Apricots 
Lentils Dates 
Parsley Figs 
Peas Olives 
Water cress Raisins 
Molasses Prunes 


Tests ON IRON 


I. Choose the group of words that 
makes the sentence true. 
1. Three foods rich in protein and 
vitamin B, are 
a. lean pork, peas, and lentils. 
b. white rice, ham, and beans. 
¢. apricots, whole-grain cereals, 
and cod-liver oil. 
2. Three foods rich in calcium and 
vitamin B, are 
a. brown rice, oysters, and tapi- 
oca. 
b. dark bread, butter, carrots. 
c. soybeans, orange juice, and 
milk. 
3. Three foods rich in iron and cal- 
cium are 
a. soybeans, mustard greens, and 
liver. 
b. grape juice, eggs, and oysters. 
c. turkey, water cress, and pork 
sausage. 
4. Three foods rich in vitamin A 
and iron are 
a. rye bread, peas, and raisins. 
b. apricots, mustard greens, and 
liver. 
c. dates, molasses, and eggs. 
§. Three foods rich in protein and 
vitamin A are 
a. polished rice, eggs, and milk. 
b. liver, peas, and watermelon. 
c. eggs, liver, and apricots. 


Il. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F after it. 

1. Iron can be stored for a time in 
our bodies. 

2. Egg whites are rich in iron. 

3. Molasses is a poor source of iron. 

4. Egg yolk is a good source of 
iron. 

5. People of all ages need foods 


rich in iron. (For key, see page 63) 








1. CARROT LOAF 


2. BUTTERED GREEN BEANS 


3. CREAMED CELERY OR 
CREAMED CABBAGE 


1. STUFFED BAKED POTATO 
2. WALDORF SALAD 


3. CREAMED SPINACH ON 
TOAST POINTS 


1. MEAT ROLL AND 
VEGETABLE GRAVY 


2. MASHED SQUASH 


3. MOLDED GRAPEFRUIT OR 
PEAR SALAD 





spring. In the schoolroom, rest- 

lessness was in. the air. What 
would make school seem to be any- 
thing but a poor substitute for the 
outdoor world? 


APPROACH 


Rabbits! That one 
enough to start us thinking. 

Easter would come in a few weeks. 
The grass would turn green; the buds 
on the trees would swell and burst; 
perhaps wild rabbits were already 
poking their heads out of their bur- 
rows. The children were asked wheth- 
er they would like to get ready for 
Easter. They would! 

Our readers, we found, contained 
many about rabbits. 
them as a basis, we began immediately 
to make plans. We could easily have 
all the story characters with us in the 
schoolroom by using paper, paint, and 
brush. We decided to do this and to 
learn everything that we could about 
real rabbits too. 


OBJECTIVES 


T was the first warm day of early 


word was 


stories Using 


A. To use a common interest to moti 
vate and correlate the various school 
subjects. 
B. To develop skill in creative think- 
ing, in oral expression, in co-operation, 
and in gaining information. 
C. To encourage kindness in the care 
of pets. 
D. To learn something of the signifi- 
cance of Easter. 
PROCEDURE 

We began by reading “The Tale 
of Peter Rabbit,” in one of our read- 
ers (Pathway to Reading, -Book- Il). 
A committee was chosen to draw the 
characters Flopsy, Mopsy, Cottontail, 
and Peter, and their mother, to be 
placed in the front of the room high 
above the blackboard, where they 
could easily be seen against the light 
wall as a background. From this story 
and the ensuing discussions we gath- 
ered considerable about 
rabbits, as follows. 
. Where rabbits live. 
. What rabbits eat. 
Where they seek their food. 
. Enemies of rabbits. 
. How rabbits protect themselves. 
. Use of their strong hind legs. 
. The fact that rabbits are rodents. 
. Other animals that are rodents. 
. Wild rabbits and their nests. 
10. Caring for pet rabbits. 
11. Comparison of wild 
rabbits. 


information 
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AN EASTER UNIT 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JOSEPHINE BRISTOL BECK 


Formerly, Teacher, Grades 2B-2A, Barnum School, Birmingham, Michigan 


Rabbits, inseparably associated with spring and Easter, 


will inspire an amazing variety of new learnings in any 


classroom. 


We next read “The Rabbit That 
Wanted Red Wings” (Pathway to 
Reading, Book Il), and this character 
was drawn and placed near the others. 
By this time a hunt was on for rabbit 
stories. Soon characters from “The 
Hare and the Tortoise,” “The Hare 
and the Hedgehog,” and The Velvet- 
een Rabbit decorated another wall. 
The children searched their homes 
and the school and town libraries for 
other rabbit stories. 

Du Bose Heyward’s The Country 
Bunny, read aloud by the teacher, be- 
came so popular that an entire wall 
Was given over to it, the twenty-one 
paper rabbit children and their mother 
being placed above the blackboard. 
The two doorways into our cloakroom 
were turned into archways leading in- 
to an imaginary Easter Egg Palace. 
Paper Easter eggs by the half dozen 
and dozen were made. Egg boxes 
were filled and put up on the wall be- 
neath the rabbit characters. Our sec- 
ond grade happened to have a very 
large enrollment that semester, but 
the rabbit stories supplied plenty of 
purposeful activity for all. 

A North American Indian myth, 
the story of Manabozho, was particu- 
larly suitable for Michigan children, 
as this great rabbit was believed, by 
ancient Indians, to have made the 
Great Lakes. A large space between 
our windows was given to Manabozho 
and his philosophy for good living 
among the animals. Incidentally, this 
rabbit set the behavior pattern for the 
pupils. 

Some other special activities of the 
unit were: 

1. Making an Easter Egg Calendar 
for April. Numbers from old calen- 
dars were cut out and pasted on paper 
eggs of various colors. Learning the 


months of the year went along with 
this activity. 
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The Country Bunny and her family occupy the space between 
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the archways that mark the entrances to Easter Egg Palace. 
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See also pages 24, 31, 33, 40, 42, 45, 48. 


2. Collecting dishes in rabbit shapes. 
Seeds were planted in some and slips 
from plants in others, while another 
group held pussy willows. We also 
made a rather large collection of 
stuffed toy rabbits. 

3. Making a health bulletin board 
with two divisions entitled “Good 
Food for Rabbits” and “Good Food 
for Girls and Boys.” 

4. Observing and caring for a pe 
rabbit in school. : 

5. Having a camomile-tea party. We 
learned how Peter Rabbit’s camomile 
tea tasted, and practiced table man- 
ners. 

6. Composing stories about a rabbit 
character which mysteriously appeared 
on the wall by the clock. Under her 
was a sign: “Please write a story about 
me!” She had been made by a spe- 
cial committee, and many remarkable 
little stories were written about her 
adventures. 

7. Making a map of the Great Lakes 
and learning their names. An old 
map was cut up to form a pattern. 
Each child also colored a mimeo- 
graphed map of the Great Lakes 
region. 

8. Constructing an Easter Egg Train, 
which was mounted on 2 bulletin 
board. This was used in different 
ways; for example, for counting and 
for phonetic drills with words per- 
taining to the unit. 


CORRELATIONS 
A. Reading. 


1. Stories which were found in our 
set of readers. 

2. Library books from the shelves of 
the school library and the town li- 
brary. 

3. Magazines and books containing 
rabbit stories, brought by the children 
from home. 

4. Our original stories and verses. 
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B. Arithmetic. 

1. Measuring, especially in making ¢ 
archways and Manabozho poster 
2. Counting Easter eggs, lakes chi 
dren, materials. 
3. Solving addition and Subtractig, 
problems pertaining to the unit, — 
4. Learning parts of a dozen: \, | 
14, °4, and so on. Hg 

§. Learning to multiply: tables of », 
and 3’s. 7 
C. Language, composition, and hen. 
manship. 

1. Dramatizing stories. 

2. Taking part in oral discussions 
3. Learning how to write title ¢ 
books and stories. : 
4. Learning the meaning of the wor 
author. 1 
§. Writing original rabbit stories aj 
verses. 

6. Spelling words correctly in all oy 
work. 
D. Science and social studies. 

1. Learning why a rabbit is called; 
rodent. 

2. Comparing rabbits with other ro. 
dents. 

3. Learning about food and habits of 
different kinds of rabbits. 

4. Learning how rabbits help man by 
supplying meat, fur, and hair. 

§. Learning how rabbits harm ma 
by gnawing the bark of young tres 


in orchards. 


6. Developing a concept of the yas. 
ness of the United States. 

7. Locating our state and the Grex 
Lakes in relation to our country. 
8. Gaining a little knowledge of th 
historical background of our state. 
9. Learning about egg-rolling on th 
White House lawn on Easter Mon. 
day. 

10. Studying the origin of Easter and 
its real significance. 

E. Character education. 

1. Noticing that some rabbit chi- 
acters in stories have good manners 
while others have bad manners. 

2. Showing politeness at all times in 
sharing materials. 


3. Keeping hands clean while handling’ 


stuffed toy rabbits, books, or te- 
party articles. 

4. Respecting private property. 

§. Taking turns caring for the pet 
rabbit. 

. Co-operating at all times. 

. Music and art. 

. Singing songs about rabbits. 

. Writing original songs. 

. Using paper, crayons, paint, and 
brush. 

4. Decorating our room. 

5. Modeling rabbits of clay. 
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Another passenger is about to be added to one of the coaches 
in the streamline train plying to and from Easter Egg Palace. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


OUTCOMES 


1, Knowledge of rabbits and care of Peter Rabbit's 


Almond, Linda S.: 
Easter (Altemus). 

Bianco, Margery: The Velveteen Rab- 
bit (Doubleday Doran). 

Boettiger, Anna: Scamper, the Bunny 
Who Went to the White House 
(Macmillan). 

Coleman, Bessie B.; and others: Path- 
way to Reading, Book II (Silver 
Burdett). 

Craig, Gerald $.; and others: Out-of- 
Doors, “Pathways in Science,” Book 
Il (Ginn). 


Mxnowledge of Easter and of our 
country: , ; 

; Increased interest in reading. 

, Increased abilities in reading, arith- 
qetic, spelling, oral expression, and 
; ition. 

; Increased ability to evaluate work 
of self and others. 

;. An opportunity for every child to 
rticipate in a unit of common in- 
wrest to him and his associates. 


Dussauze, Alice: Little Jack Rabbit 
(Macmillan). 

Dyer, Franklin Benjamin;.and Brady, 
M. T.: The Merrill Second Reader 
(Charles E. Merrill). 

Edwards, Dorothy Lee: Oscar, the 
Business Rabbit (Dutton). 

Frees, Harry Whittier: Four Little 
Kittens, Four Little Puppies, and 
Four Little Bunnies (Rand Mc- 
Nally). 

Gig, Wanda: The A B C Bunny 
(Coward-McCann). 

Heyward, Du Bose: The Country 
Bunny (Houghton Mifflin). 


Lida: Fluff, the Little Wild Rabbit 
(Harper). 

Nelson, Margaret W.: Pinky Finds a 
Home (Holiday House). 

Scott, Lydia: Whitie, the Bunny 
Whose Wish Came True (Mc- 
Loughlin). ' 

Smith, Laura Rountree: The Candy- 
Shop Cotton-Tails (Flanagan). 
Warren, Maude Radford: Manabozho, 
the Great White Rabbit; and Other 

Indian Stories (Rand McNally). 
Note: Music books have been omitted 


because almost every primary music 
book contains songs about rabbits. 





Draw and color one of 


these. 


A tame rabbit in his 
cage 

Two enemies of wild 
rabbits , 

Three kinds of food 
that rabbits eat 

A wild rabbit eating 


clover 
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How many Easter eggs 
do you see? 

Color three red. 
| Color two blue. 
Color one yellow. 
Draw six Easter eggs 
in a basket. 





you see? 


big? 


little? 
Color all 


§<D 4 


How many rabbits 
How many rabbits are 


How many rabbits are 


do 


the rabbits. 





Rodents 


animals. 


each rodent. 


horse 
rabbit 
bear 
beaver 


squirrel 





are 


Make an X in front of 


gnawing 


rat 
mouse 
tiger 
dog 


COW 
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DOROTHY H. GRIMM 


THE informational material here is 
ready for you to read to your pupils. 
The diagrams can be posted on your 
bulletin board or, if you prefer, they 
can be copied on the blackboard by 


some talented pupil. 


HOW AN AIRPLANE 
FLIES 


( Aerod ynamics ) 


LONG time ago a scientist by the 
A name of Bernoulli discovered that 
any fluid will move in smooth stream- 
lines unless disturbed. Water flowing 
through a pipe will continue smoothly 
unless the pipe becomes smaller. In 
this event, the streamlines crowd 
together and speed up through the 
smaller opening. A low-pressure area 
is formed at the spot where crowding 
begins. Bernoulli’s principle applies to 
air as well as to liquids, because air is 


- sbtimm® fic» 
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FACTS for FUTURHF 


a fluid. The low-pressure area above 
a plane’s wing as it flies through the 
air is caused by the flow of streamlines 
being compressed under the wing and 
speeded up over the wing. This low 
pressure is the secret of most of the 
lifting force. 

An airplane taking off from the 
ground meets the air with its wing 
slightly tilted. This tilt is called the 
angle of attack. As the angle of at- 
tack becomes greater, the lifting force 
increases until it reaches the burble 
point and the streamlines are broken 
up. At this point the airplane will 
stall. (See Fig. 1.) That is the rea- 
son why we never raise the nose of the 
plane too much in taking off or while 
flying. 

Low pressure can cause many queer 
things to happen. Here are two ex- 
periments that you can perform. 

Take a piece of paper about 3 inch- 
es wide and 6 inches long. Roll it into 
a tube and then release it; the paper 
now has a curved surface. With two 
fingers hold one end of the paper just 
below your lower lip. Let the paper 
curve downward. Blow and the pa- 
per will rise. When you stop blowing, 
the paper will hang down. The lift 


is caused by the lower pressure on the 


-upper side as you blow the air away 


from that spot. 

Another experiment can be made 
with a thin card, a thumbtack, and 
a spool. The thumbtack is placed 
through the center of the card to pre- 
vent it from slipping sidewise, away 





DOROTHY H. GRIMM 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School No. 133, Brooklyn, New York 


For schools that recognize the importance of aviation 
as an integral part of their regular program, this depart. 
ment presents valuable information and a wealth of sug. 


gestions. You will find correlative handwork on page 32, 


from the hole in the spool. Hold the 
card over one end of the spool. Blow 
through the other end. You may let 
go of the card as you blow. Air pres- 
sure between the card and the spool is 
reduced. The greater pressure from 
below will keep the card in place. 
(See Fig. 2.) 


TRAFFIC RULES OF 
THE AIR 


(Civil Aeronautics Regulations) 


grew the hours of darkness, be- 
tween sunset and sunrise, all 
aircraft must have lights to show 
their position, in order to avoid col- 
liding with other aircraft. 

On the right or starboard side of 
an airplane there must be a green 
light, on the left or port side a red 
light. These lights must be visible for 
two miles. At the rear of the plane, 
a bright white light must be placed so 
that it can be seen for three miles. 


Lights on airships are in the sam 
position as on airplanes, except thy 
they must be in pairs—two green 
lights on the starboard (right) sd 
two red lights on the port (left) sh 
and two white lights on the rear of 
the airship. | 

A free balloon must carry a steah 
white light and a flashing red igh 
Both of these must be visible ,j 
around the horizon at a distance of 
at least two miles in all direction 
They hang below the power car, tk 
red light below the white one. Fre 
balloons have right of way in the air. 

Aircraft in trouble and in need of 
assistance use the signal SOS or PAN 
by radio. If it is a two-way radio, 
the word Mayday is spoken. Mayday 
is the English pronunciation of the 
French m’aidez meaning “help me. 
In continental code the signal for $05 
iS... —— — — 2. (dot-dot-dor 
dash-dash-dash dot-dot-dot); for 
PAN, it is — — doe 
dash-dash-dot dot-dash dash-dot). 
















THE information given below 1s 
for your use in planning and pre- 
senting to your class the material 
in this department. 


INTEGRATION 


A. Handwork in the 
grades. 

1. Make cloudscapes. 

2. Sketch planes taking off, cruis 
ing, and landing. 

3. Draw pictures of boys flying 
kites, 

4. Show how different types of 
seeds are carried by the wind. 

§. Sketch an airport. The chil- 
dren can relate experiences and 
suggest what to put in the picture. 
6. Make toys, such as cardboard 
gliders and airplanes. 

B. Handwork in the middle grades. 
1. Draw a frieze showing the his- 
tory of aviation. Use your imag 
ination in drawing planes of the 
future. 

2. Make dioramas of airport scenes. 
3. Draw from observation—bird 
flights and planes passing over- 
head. 

4. Do creative drawing from sug- 
gestions to be found in aircraft 


folklore, legends, and fables. 


primary 


§. Place major air bases of the 


Allied and Axis nations on maps. 


6. Draw maps and aerial views. 
7. Make a pictorial log of a flight. 
8. Keep a scrapbook of important 
events in aviation. 

9. Design covers for your aviation 
scrapbooks. 

10. Build model airplanes. 

C. Handwork in the upper grades. 
1. Make a chart or a frieze show- 
ing development of aircraft from 
ancient contrivances to modern 
planes. 

2. Construct model airplanes. 

3. Design a hobby room in which 
to build and exhibit model planes. 
Make sketches of the floor and wall 
plans. 

4. Paint murals of airplanes, using 
unusual color schemes. 

§. Keep an aviation bulletin board 
with well-lettered headings. 

6. Illustrate articles about aviation 
and weather for the school mag- 
azine. 

7. Make slides to be used in learn- 
ing to identify airplanes. 

8. Design a model community for 
the air age. 

9. Copy camouflage in nature, 
such as birds, leaves, and animals. 
10. Draw posters showing trans- 
portation by air. 

11. Make an aviation exhibit. 

12. Create textile designs using 
birds and planes. 


QUESTION BOX 


The children in my class are inter- 
ested in aviation as a vocation, I 
would appreciate any information 
you can give me on flying, the sal; 
ary paid an airline pilot, and the 
educational requirements. 

Health is of course the first 
consideration. Perfect vision, in- 
stant co-ordination, and the abil- 
ity to make rapid decisions are also 
essential to anyone who expects to 
become a pilot. 

Education is a very important 
consideration, for, although college 
training is not a specific require- 
ment at present, the restriction has 
been lifted as an emergency war 
measure and will probably be re- 
enacted when hostilities cease. Sci- 
ence and mathematics are subjects 
that must be stressed in the educa- 
tion of our pilots. 

It is necessary to have one hun- 
dred sixty hours of approved flight 
instruction to obtain a commercial 
pilot’s license to fly. Ground-school 
education continues after the pilot 
has been hired by the airline. Blind 
flying in the Link Trainer, meteor- 
ology, aerodynamics, navigation, 
and civil aeronautics regulations 
are parts of the training of a pilot 
that are considered essential. 


The salaries of airline pilots are 
high. They range from about $200 
to $1000 a month, according to 
the resources of the employing 
company and the rank of the pilot. 


1 am teaching a third grade. We 
would like to do something con- 
cerning aviation for an assembly 
program. Will you suggest suit- 
able material? 

If you haven’t very much time 
before your assembly program, | 
suggest that you give an original 
dramatization based on the life of 
an American aviator. (The biog- 
raphy of Captain Rickenbacker 
which appears in this department 
this month could be used.) 

There are many songs suitable 
for a program to be given by chil- 
dren of the third grade, such as 
“Airplane Song” which is to be 
found in the February 1943 issue 
of THe INstructor, or “The Air- 
plane” in The Silver Book of Songs 
(Hall & McCreary). “The Sea 
Plane” and “The Passenger Plane” 
in Art and Music, Vol. 13 of 
“Childcraft” (Quarrie), are also 
appropriate songs for children. 


Epitor1AL Note: Mrs. Grimm will 
answer your questions on aviation. 
Address: Facts for Future Flyers, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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The flag signal for distress is NC. 
In case of a forced landing in difficult 
ertitory, 2 square with a circle above 
or below it also means distress. Any 
objects that have these general shapes 


can be used. 


WEATHER FOR FLYING 
(Meteorology) 


HE following is a story of a storm 
T in summer. The day dawns fair 
ind cool. In the early morning we 
an fly in smooth air and enjoy the 
pictures that mature spreads out 
sound us—trees lifting their branch- 
« into the air, a farm where all is 
hustle and bustle, the farmer bringing 
in pails of milk from the barn, a few 
ponds glistening in the sun, the high- 
way coming alive as the cars can be 
ven crawling along. From the weath- 
er standpoint, .morning and evening 
are the best times of the day to fly in 
summer. 

Toward noonday, with the sun ris- 
ing higher in the sky, the ground be- 
comes hotter and hotter. This heated 
ground heats. the air by radiation. 
Cities, open stretches of ground, and 
beaches radiate much more heat than 
do forests, rivers, lakes, and oceans. 
This warm rising air is called a ther- 
mal current, As the thermal current 
reaches cooler air above the carth’s 
surface, water vapor is condensed and 
a cloud is formed. Flving in air like 
this is quite bumpy. 
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HFLYERS ... 


Today a cold front is approaching 
from the west in the shape of a big 
wedge. As it reaches us we feel a 
breath of cool air as the warm moist 
air is suddenly pushed in an updraft 
over the wedge of the cold front. 
(See Fig. 3.) It rises rapidly and 
forms a huge cumulo-nimbus cloud. 
In the center of this giant cloud, the 
air Continues to spring upward at a 
tremendous rate, which may be as fast 
as 200 miles an hour. This air that 
is rising may condense into raindrops 
that do not fall, but are pushed up 
even higher by the updraft. As the 
raindrops reach the freezing level, 
they are frozen into pieces of hail and 
start to fall through the rain, but 
may not be heavy enough to reach the 
ground. The updraft catches them 
and whisks them up once more to the 
freezing level, where they get another 
coat of ice. This may happen over 
and over, until they are too heavy to 
be carried up by the wind. Many 
times this hail melts on the way down 
and reaches us as rain. Once in a 
while, hail hits the ground. It has 
been found in lumps as large as an egg 
or even larger. 

Although winter air is smoother for 
flying than summer air, it may hold 
snow and ice which are dangerous. 
Ice will start accumulating at temper- 
atures from thirty-four to twenty-six 
degrees Fahrenheit, depending on the 
amount of humidity. Either clear ice 
or rime ice may form on an airplane. 
(See Fig. 4.) Continued on page 64) 


This view from an airplane shows how small the things on the ground seem. 
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HOW AN AIRPLANE FLIES 
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AIRFOIL SHOWING HIGH ANGLE OF ATTACE 
(past the burble point and at the stalling angle) 


FIG. 2 





4 

t 

4 Cross-section drawing showing how air 
| blown through the center of a spool cre- 
j ates a low-pressure area between the 
rt i card and the spool. The greater pres- 
sure from below holds the card in place. 











WEATHER FOR FLYING 
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CLEAR ICE ON AIRFOIL 
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DE-ICER BOOT— HOW IT WORKS 
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RIME ICE ON AIRFOIL 
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DOUBLE FIN AND RUDDER TAIL PLANE CONNECTING 
ON TAIL PLANE TWIN TAIL BOOMS 
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DOUBLE FIN AND RUDDER SINGLE FIN AND RUDDER 


ON DIHEDRAL TAIL PLANE 
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PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Perhaps this scene looks familiar to you. 
Do you know one that is very similar? That 
is the secret of Corot’s universal appeal. 
When he painted a landscape he did not try 
to make it definitely one particular small scene 
from nature, one special corner of France or 
Italy. He selected the qualities we love in all 
beautiful landscapes, to reflect on canvas. 

Who does not like to wander through the 
woods—searching for wild flowers, or listen- 
ing to the songs of the birds? 

Notice how the rays of the early morning 
sun shine through the trees upon the road. 
Shall we stroll down this sylvan pathway? 
If we are quict we may hear wild woodland 
music played on the pipes of Pan! 


THE ARTIST 


This is a story with a happy ending. So 
seldom is that true of an artist! Jean Baptiste 
Camille Corot (1796-1875) was a French 
artist who became rich and popular in his own 
lifetime. He was reared in a Parisian home of 
the middle class. As a lad he worked in a 
draper’s shop, though he wanted only to paint. 
When he was twenty-six his parents gave him 
their blessing and a small allowance so that he 
could devote the rest of his life to art. 

Twice he journeyed to Italy to study and 
paint. One of his early teachers told him that 
he must look at nature with care and caxpress 
his own version of it. This advice he followed, 
developing a style easily recognized. 

With a group of other artists of limited 
means, he went to live in Barbizon, a pleasant 
village near the Forest of Fontainebleau. This 
group is known as the Barbizon school of 
painters. They were doing something very 
revolutionary when they left their dark stu- 
dios to go out into the forest to paint directly 
from nature, capturing sunlight and putting 
it into their pictures. 

From dawn to dusk in the summertime 
Corot roamed the French countryside, paint- 
ing and singing and smoking his pipe. He 
had a kind heart and a gentle, romantic soul 
like a grown-up child. He was almost foolish- 
ly generous with money, giving freely, as if it 
were the greatest joy a man could have. A 
gay companion in student days, a genial older 
man, he was loved by all. The younger art- 
ists, Millet and Rousseau, called him Father 
Corot. Up to fifty, his life was uneventful. 

In 1846, Corot sent a beautiful landscape 
to the Salon exhibition, just-as he had done 
year after year. This winter he and his fam- 
ily had a big surprise. At the end of the ex- 
hibition the government conferred upon him 
one of the highest honors a Frenchman can 
receive—the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
How pleased he was! How amazed his aged 
parents were to learn that their Camille was 
an important painter! 

Corot painted many pictures. Among them 
are “Dance of the Nymphs,” “The Forest 
of Fontainebleau,” “Evening on the River,” 
“Souvenir of Normandy,” “Wheelwright’s 
Yard on the Banks of the Seine,” “Spring,” 
and “The Ferryman.” 


MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS, IN FULL COLOR, 
or “RoaD THROUGH THE TREES” MAY BE 
FOUND ON PAGES 34-35. 
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Jean Baptiste Camille Corot 
“ROAD THROUGH THE TREES” 


HARRIET E. GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 





His road seems to say, “Follow 
T me! I will lead you through the 
trees along the shore of a pearly lake.” 
It is an inviting road. It beckons us 
through a romantic woodland all sil- 
ver and gold. The trees are graceful 
and lacy, lifting and spreading their 
leafy branches skyward. Do we see 
much of the sky? Notice the beauti- 
ful pattern formed by the tree trunks 
and branches and the bits of sky. 

What is the predominant color in 
the picture? Where is red used? 

What kind of trees are these? Are 
they maples, oaks, willows, elms, or 
lindens? Why can’t we be sure? Make 
a list of the kinds of trees you recog- 
nize when you walk in the woods. 

Is there any particular time of day 
when the outlines or contours of trees 
and objects are blurred and indistinct? 
Have you ever been in the woods early 
in the morning? If we were camping 
at this lovely spot we could see the 
trees at every hour in the day. 

Corot loved to paint the forest’s 
leaves at dawn and twilight, when the 
light is not strong enough to define 
the trees sharply. Those are the 
hours when nature is most charming. 
Perhaps it was such an hour that 
Browning had in mind when he wrote 

“The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn.” 

The lower part of the picture, 
which seems nearest to us, is called the 
foreground. In the foreground of this 
sunlit scene the road is the center of 
interest. That is because the flicker- 
ing sunlight makes shadows upon it, 
and because the trees frame it. How 
dignified and tall they are. We are 
more conscious of their tremendous 





height because of the tiny figures 
The three people give a needed accent 
to the woodland road. As our eyes 
travel along the road we see into the 
very heart of the picture. 

The world owes much to the life 
and works of Corot. In a charming 
way he put nature’s beauty on canvas, 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF Art, 
New York 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


LANDSCAPE painting shows us 
A one stretch of beautiful country. 
A map shows more of the country ina 
different way. By combining pictures 
and map you can makea pictorial map 
that is both beautiful and accurate. 

For a large wall map, wrapping pa- 
per four feet by six feet is a good size. 
Then the pictures need not be too 
tiny, and there will be room for sev- 
eral pupils to work at once. 

First, someone can draw a large 
outline of the United States. Someone 
else can rule a space around the edge 
of the paper for a wide border. Sev- 
eral can try designing landscapes to 
decorate the border. In your land- 
scapes you will want to show pine 
forests, cactus on a desert, moun- 
tain peaks, lakes, and waterfalls. 

If you want to include products, 
draw pictures of a cotton field, an 
orange grove, an iron mine, a sugar 
bush, and so on, in appropriate places 
on the map. 

Decide what colors are to predomi- 
nate. Use them in the border, the 
lettering, the decorative compass, and 
some large areas of the map. 
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Seatwork on | rees 


Rose Leary Love 


Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, Charlotte, North Carolina 











- - —_ sesnauaannaienasies 
Read this story. ae ery ro 
: % 
& 
A tree is the largest . b 4 
plant. 4 \\ } 
It has a trunk. Sp 
lt has roots. = J, 
It has many leaves. ——— 
The leaves are green 
in spring. ih 
In autumn they turn 
many colors. : 
A tree must have food 
and water. Match the leaves with 
It needs sunlight, too. the trees. Color the trees. 
——+ 
Write Yes or No after Fill each. blank with 
each sentence. the correct...word: found 
below the isenténces. 
A tree is the smallest 
plant. 1. A tree is a —~. 
I+ has a trunk. 2. A tree has many —- 
I+ has roots. 3, A tree has a —. 
l+ has few leaves. 4, A tree needs —_. 
In. autumn they turn trunk plant leaves 
many colors. sunlight 
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THEY MADE OUR COUNTRY GREAT 


JOHN BURROUGHS 
APRIL 3, 1837 


W HILE he was still a boy, John 

Burroughs began putting his 
thoughts on paper, because he enjoyed 
writing. As he grew older, he was 
able to describe what he saw in na- 
ture in a way which few have equaled. 
In time he became one of America’s 
greatest essayists. 

Burroughs was born on a New York 
State farm’in the Catskill Mountains. 
When he was only seventeen years old, 
he taught a country school. Later he 
was a Treasury Department clerk in 
Washington, and a bank examiner. 
But he never liked city life, and was 
happy when he could return to his 
beloved fields and woods. 

He built a home on the west bank 
of the Hudson River, near Esopus, 
New York, where he lived quietly for 
many years—growing fruit, studying, 
and writing the essays about nature 
that made him famous. 


WASHINGTON IRVING 
APRIL 3, 1783 


peerage IRVING, the first 
great American writer, was 
born in New York City. At that 
time only about twenty-five thousand 
people lived there. As a boy, he spent 
much time rambling through the 
countryside. He also liked to wander 
through the Dutch part of the city, 
learning about early New Amsterdam. 

These walks and talks gave Irving 
material that he later wove into 
stories and into his humorous Histor) 
of New York, written under the name 
of Diedrich Knickerbocker. 

For a number of years Washington 
Irving lived abroad, and many of his 
writings are concerned with foreign 
countries. He was United States 
minister to Spain in 1842. 

The Sketch Book, best known of all 
his works, contains “Rip Van Winkle” 
and “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 
Sunnyside, Irving’s home on the Hud- 
son, near Tarrytown, was in the Sleepy 
Hollow region that he made famous. 


EDWARD EVERETT 
HALE * -* 
APRIL 3, 3622, 

ost of us thick of .¥dward 

‘& Everett Hale as the author of 
The Man without a Country, al- 
though he wrote and edited many 
other books. He was also a clergy- 
man and a philanthropist. He wrote 
the familiar words: “Look up and not 
down; look forward and not back; 
look out and not in, and lend a 
hand.” 

Growing up in Boston, he attended 
Harvard College and afterward was 
minister of several Unitarian church- 
es. Dr. Hale was a grandnephew of 
Nathan Hale, the famous Revolu- 
tionary patriot. 

Written during the Civil War, The 
Man without a Country has given 
many an American a new idea of pa- 
triotism. Although the story is fic- 
tion, it sounds so real that many have 


assumed it was based on fact. 
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April Birthday Stories 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


Mabel Betsy Hill seems like an old friend to INSTRUCTOR readers, be- 
cause of the many stories and plays she has illustrated for the magazine. 


She has also con 


tributed handwork pages, and an occasional story. 


Do you know her delightful books for children, illustrated with her 


own gay drawings? They have a pleasant New England flavor. 


Pub- 


lished in this country by Stokes, they also appear in English editions. 


CHARLES E. HUGHES 
APRIL 11, 1862 


IGOR and courage were character- 
V istic of Charles E. Hughes. He 
was born in Glens Falls, New York, 
and attended Colgate and Brown uni- 
versities and Columbia Law School. 

His investigation of certain big 
corporations made him a national fig- 
ure and brought him election as gov- 
ernor of New York State in 1906. 

In 1910 he was appointed associate 
justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. This office he resigned in 1916 
to be the Republican presidential 
candidate against Woodrow Wilson. 
Wilson won by a very narrow margin. 

Later, Hughes was secretary of 
state, and, from 1930 to 1941, chief 


_justice of the United States. He is 


honored as a great public servant. 


HENRY CLAY 
APRIL 12, 1777 


Ew, if any, Americans in public 
life have had so many devoted 
followers as Henry Clay. He was one 
ot our greatest statesmen, and a true 
patriot. His great object, he said, was 
the preservation of the Union. 

A Virginian, he early showed re- 
markable ability, though he had little 
schooling. Moving to Kentucky, he 
practiced law and entered politics. In 
the state legislature he became known 
as a brilliant orator. 

Later, for many years, Clay was a 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives (much of the time as speaker) 
and of the Senate. For four years 


-*-Ke was secretary of state. He ran for 
‘the presidency on several different oc- 


casiobns, “bus. he was never successful 


in gaiming chis office. 
: . ‘THOMAS JEFFERSON 


APRIL 13, 1743 


F gre of the Declaration of 
American Independence, of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Free- 
dom, and Father of the University 
of Virginia.” These achievements of 
Thomas Jefferson were the three that 
he himself listed as most important. 

He gained distinction as a states- 
man who championed the rights of 
the people, as a diplomat, a philoso- 
pher, an educator, an architect, and a 
scientific farmer. Following his serv- 
ices as governor of Virginia, minister 
to France, secretary of state, and vice- 
president, he was president for two 
terms. 

The Louisiana Purchase and the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition were im- 
portant events of his administration. 


WILBUR WRIGHT 
APRIL 16, 1867 


or years, Wilbur Wright and his 
brother Orville experimented with 
box kites and gliders in their bicycle 
shop at Dayton, Ohio. Finally they 
constructed a biplane glider with a 
gasoline engine. It was flown at 
Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, on De- 
cember 17, 1903—the first successful 
motor-driven, man-carrying airplane. 
The Wright brothers continued to 
test and improve their plane. Then, 
in 1908, failing to find backers in the 
United States, they went abroad, 
where they sold the right to build 
their plane in France for $100,000. 
Their machine was later adopted by 
the United States Army, and the 
Wrights thus became pioneers of both 
civil and military aviation. 


BOOKER WASHINGTON 
APRIL 18, 1845 


(ee of the world’s famous autobi- 
ographies, Up from Slavery, tells 
the story of Booker T. Washington, a 
Negro who became a leader in the 
education of his own people. 

He was born in slavery on a Vir- 
ginia plantation, but following the 
Civil War he went to West Virginia. 
He attended night school while work- 
ing in a salt furnace and a coal mine. 

He had a great desire for education, 
and, traveling largely on foot, he en- 
rolled in Hampton Institute, a Negro 
school in Virginia, where he did jani- 
tor work for board and tuition. 

Later, he taught in Hampton, but 
in 1881 he became principal of a new 
school for Negroes at Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama. Under his guidance this school 


became a famous institution. 


JOHN MUIR 
APRIL 21, 1838 


ONG before Americans understood 
the importance of conservation, 
Jehn Muir was working to save the 
natural wonders of the West. He 
knew the Sierras as we know our own 
back yards. For years he tramped 
and climbed, studying trees, flowers, 
rocks, glaciers, and streams. Yosemite 
and Sequoia national parks were 
founded largely through his efforts. 

Muir explored Alaska also, discov- 
ering Muir Glacier and Glacier Bay, 
and he traveled in many other parts of 
the world. He wrote books and arti- 
cles on what he had seen. 

Although born in Scotland, John 
Muir could truly say of America, “I 
love thy rocks and rills, thy woods 
and templed hills.” 


’ him a high place as a portrait painter, 



























JAMES BUCHANAN 
APRIL 23, 1791 


}  yrwen he tried to stave off 
impending Civil War by con, 
promises, James Buchanan, 
president of the United States, ». 
peared weak and incompetent, Tj, 
was a sad end to a long and gener, 
useful career, which had been launch: 
as a result of his talent for speech. 
making and debate. 

During his forty-seven years ip 
public life, he had been a member of 
the legislature of his native 
Pennsylvania, and had also served in 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, and as minister to Russia ani 
to England. He was elected presiden 
in 1857, 

Buchanan was the only presiden: 
who was a lifelong bachelor; and on\y 
one other, William Henry Harrison, 
was older when clected. Buchan 
was almost seventy when he retired p 
his Pennsylvania farm. 


SAMUEL F. B. MORSE 
APRIL 27, 1791 


r ORDER to work out his ideas fix 
sending messages over a wir, 
Samuel F, B. Morse sacrificed a prom- 
ising Career as an artist. 

While he was a student at Yak 
University, he was interested in chem 
istry and physics, but he was even 
fonder of making miniatures. Twen 
ty years of study and work, in Eng. 
land and in the United States, gained 


April 13, 
of Amer 


This he gave up to live and expeti- 
ment in a little shop in New Haves, 
Connecticut, suffering hardships and 
disappointments. In 1843 he finally 
interested Congress in his work, and 
the next year the first successful tek- 
graph line was opened between Wash 
ington and Baltimore. Those who had 
ridiculed him were amazed. 

In later life many honors came 
the inventor. One in particular isa 
constant reminder of him. The dot 
and-dash telegraph code is known s 
the Morse Code. 


ULYSSES SIMPSON 
GRANT 


APRIL 27, 1822 


CAN'T spare this man. He fights” 
So said Lincoln, when _peopk 
blamed Ulysses S. Grant for heavy 
loss of life in a battle. Grant fought 
so persistently and well that he wa 
able to lead the Union armies 
victory in the Civil War. During 
the siege of Fort Donelson, Generl 
S. B. Buckner of the Confederate 
army proposed an armistice, but 
Grant refused and became famous * 
“Unconditional Surrender” Grant. 
Born in Ohio, he graduated from 
West Point in 1843. He served in the 
army, taking active part in the Mex 
ican War and frontier campaigns. _ 
As national hero after the Givi 
War, Grant was elected president » 
1868, and served two terms. In 188) 
he retired and Congress restored him 
to the rank of General, which he had 
resigned to become president. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON SAMUEL F. B. MORSE 
April 13, 1743, was the birth date of the Father 1 g 4 3 The famous inventor of the electric telegraph 
of American Democracy—see story on page 18. was born April 27, 1791—see story on page 18. 
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Primary English Work. 


ETHEL M. HANES 
Teacher, Second Grade, Public Schools, Parkersburg, lowa 


EACHERS without language text- 
books in the second and third 
grades have repeatedly asked 

for aid in making an outline of the 
language skills and knowledges which 
should be acquired during the school 
year. My year’s work has been suc- 
cessfully listed under these headings. 
A. Conversation. 

1. True experiences, 

2. News of interest to a group. 

3. Establishment of one-at-a-time 
etiquette. 

B. Building (composition). 

1. “Telling” and “asking” sentences 
(declarative and interrogative). 

2. Group stories and original stories, 
developed by following outlines. 

C. Copying.—Letters, poems, and 
stories, with attention to margins and 
correct placement on the page. 

D. Dictation. 

1. Simple sentences (second grade). 
2. Short stories (third grade). 

3. Poems (third grade). 

E. Punctuation. 

1. Periods. 

2. Question marks. 

3. Commas. 

4. Quotation marks. 

F Capitalization. 

1. Persons’ names. 

2. States. 

3. Months. 

4. Days of the week. 

§. Titles. 

6. The word I. 

G. Correct usage. 

1. is, are. 

2. do, did. 

3. have done, has done. 

4. was, were. 

§. have no, haven't any. 

6. a, an. 

7. I, me. 

8. isn’t, aren't. 

9. see, saw, have seen, has seen, had 
seen. 

10, can, may. 

H. Poetry. 

- Reading for enjoyment, . . 

- Memorizing. 

. Composing. - 

. Building groups of rhymirg -vords. 
. Making sentences that rhyme. 
Riddles. 5 As 

- Reading. 

. Guessing. 

. Composing. 

- Word siudy. 

. Building vocabulary. 

. Finding words with opposite mean 
ings (antonyms). 

3. Finding words that mean the same 
(synonyms). 

4. Finding words that sound the same 
but are not spelled alike and do not 
mean the same (homonyms). 

§. Changing singular words to plural. 
6. Abbreviating some nouns (Mr., 
Mrs.,- Dr., Rev., Supt.; names of 
months and days). 

7. Learning months and days of week 
in order. 

8. Knowing holidays and their dates. 
9. Seasons. 

K. Quiz box. 

L. Book reports. 
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Wednesday has always been Poem 
Day. We designate it as such so that 
children will know the time limit for 
memorizing a poem. But no one is 
ever told to learn a poem. 

Lacking enough poetry books to 
permit all children to use them at the 
same time, we had a poem-hunting 
campaign which lasted several weeks. 
Each child who found a poem that he 
particularly liked, whether it was in a 
poetry book, a magazine, or a news- 
paper, brought it to me. In three 
weeks we had collected more than two 
hundred poems. Our school’s com- 
mercial department consented to type 
them for us during a practice period. 
We mounted each poem on a card- 
board and filed it in a large box under 
one of these headings: Pets, Holidays, 
People, Seasons, Miscellaneous. ‘Thus 
each child had access to many poems. 
They were convenient to handle and 
could easily be kept in the desks to 
work on during spare moments. 

Children who have memorized po- 
ems have an opportunity to say them 
on Wednesday. When a pupil suc- 
ceeds in doing this, the name of the 
poem is written on an individual poem 


“book made of construction paper 


which is put on a chart with others. 

Our first book reports are given in 
the second term of the second grade. 
The approach to this activity needs to 
be carefully planned by the public li- 
brarian and the teacher. The teacher 
looks over the books at the library. 
All the primary books that she con- 
siders worth reporting on she lists 
under one or the other of two head- 
ings, Gold Star Books and Blue Star 
Books. A Gold Star Book is a book 
which consists of one story. A Blue 
Star Book is one made up of many 
short stories, only one of which is to 
be read. 

The public librarian is able to assist 
any child in securing either type of 
book by referring to the preferred 
list compiled by the teacher for this 
purpose. The teacher posts both the 
tibrary list and a similar list from the 
schpol library, as a guide for any child 
whe Wisaes_so select a story to report 
upon. Many children who read the 
listg<do their own choosing, independ- 
ent of aid. 

On Thursday, during the language 
period, pupils are given a chance to 
report on the books they have read. 
These reports are recorded on a chart, 
which bears a “book house” for each 
child. The chart is mounted beside 
the poem chart in the library corner. 

The years minimum requirement 
for book reports is three Gold Star, 
and three Blue Star Books; the maxi- 
mum is five Gold Star, and five Blue 
Star Books. It is necessary for us to 
set a limit, because our large enroll- 
ment does not allow time for more 
than five of each. A smaller group, 
however, could have higher standards. 

Each Gold Star Report entitles a 
child to a gold star, which is made to 
shine over his book house; a Blue Star 
Report: is credited with’ blue- star. 


These gummed stars can be purchased 
at any bookstore. 

Our quiz box is enjoyed a great 
deal by the children, perhaps because 
of its similarity to certain radio pro- 
grams. 

Whenever we complete a particu- 
larly interesting lesson, I ask, “Does 
anyone have a good quiz question to- 
day?” or some pupil may suggest a 
question without my asking. 

As an illustration, perhaps we have 
just had Poem Day, and several of 
Dorothy Aldis’ poems have been 
memorized. A child may say, “Let’s 
put a question in our box, asking 
someone to name four of Dorothy 
Aldis’ poems.” So the children phrase 
the question together, the result be- 
ing: “Name four of Dorothy Aldis’ 
poems and say one of them.” 

At the end of six weeks, from twen- 
ty to forty questions have been writ- 
ten on manila slips, two inches by 
three inches in size, and dropped into 
the box. They sum up the six weeks’ 
work and make an excellent oral re- 
view. We play the quiz game at the 
end of each six weeks, and usually 
two or three other times in that peri- 


Word Study 


HELEN G. HALL 


Teacher, Second Grade, Cumberland School, 
Whitefish Bay, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ERE are some instructions to be 

H placed on the blackboard to 

provide extra seatwork for the 

fast pupils who always complete the 

regular assignments before the rest of 
the class. 

1. See how many words you can 
write that start with &. (Try this 
with any letter of the alphabet.) 

2. Here are some words for you to 
put into three rows. Put all the 
words that rhyme together. The top 
of your paper will look like this: 


sound play bill 
ground found around 
mill pill still 
say will away 
pound today until 
gray round hay 


3. How many words can you write 
that rhyme with book? 

4. Here are some words to put into 
three rows. Put everything red in one 
row; everything green in one row; 











TEACHING the 


No matter how good his method of teaching the basic sub 
jects may be, the alert and progressive teacher is always 
looking for new ways, new means, of presenting subject 





od. Each child draws a question fons 
the box and takes a few moments 
read it and plan how it should be an, 
swered. “Then he stands, reads th 
question clearly, and answers j, J 
good sentence form. 

Discussions often grow out of the 
questions. Sometimes we vary 
procedure by choosing sides as j, , Di 
spelldown. A pupil on one side vi special 
read his question and ask a pupil », fi 
the other side to answer it, [f \, Edacets 
cannot, he must go to the questioner 
side. The side having the most pypi 
when all questions have been asks 
wins. 

At the end of the eighth mon: 
last year, our quiz box held 126 qus. 










tions. We spent the last month , 
school reviewing the year’s work or, achiev 
ly by means of the quiz box. A learning 
of the questions placed in our box i. 2 4" 
dicate the wide variety of thos ,.f bet 
ceived. teachers 
1. Say the letters of the alphabeg °° 
How many are there in the alphabet! wes 
2. What is your name, your fathey "8 
name; what grade are you in; what; In ¢ 
your age, your sex, and your fathe; — 
occupation? (Continued on page 6! who 
writing 
ing tes 
who 
writing 
reading 
advance 
Thre 
dren ¢: 
wo say, 
strokes 
ing to 
rb) prod 
ingful, 
everything white in one row. The —— 
of your paper will look like this: [ess ti 
unjoin 
red green white mistak 
tomato rice lettuce letter 
grass cherry stop light You 
snow beet cardinal more | 
leaves milk clouds in phy 
bright 
§. Put everything good to eat ingj “Ure ¢ 
one row. Put all things we wear ing such | 
another row. Put the things we egg Manus 
at school in another row. The top of the ne 
your paper will look like this: which 
results 
clothes food school muscl 
cookies pencil scarf practs 
mittens _— hat chalk mnat 
book paper overshoes also f 
bread coat banana muscl 
eggs meat cake We 
apple eraser ear muffs- ly far 
shoulc 
6. How many words can you wnt close 
that end in ake? How many easily 
can you write that end in ice? writir 
me 
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Values in 


Manuscript Writing 


EDITH UNDERWOOD CONARD 


Director of Student Teaching, Ann Reno Institute, New York, N.Y., 
Specialist in Manuscript Writing, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Educational Advisor, Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, New York, N.Y. 


pupils work to attain certain 

goals. They are preparing, 
planning, developing procedures, and 
achieving products in all types of 
earning: in skills, in subject matter, 
in attitudes—all of which are needed 
for better living. But perhaps most 
teachers do not realize that learning 
to write in the manuscript form can 
be an aid to general learning and liv- 


Yr in, year out, teachers and 


In classroom practice it has been 
demonstrated that groups of children 
who have been taught manuscript 
writing achieve higher scores in read- 
ing tests than do comparable groups 
who have not learned manuscript 
writing. They develop an average 
reading level which is six months in 
advance of the nonmanuscript writers. 

Through manuscript writing, chil- 
dren can write easily what they want 
wo say, for there is no need to drill on 
strokes or movements before attempt- 
ing to write. Therefore good writing 
is produced earlier, it becomes mean- 
ingful, and there is increased satisfac- 
tion in the results obtained. It takes 
less time to do written work in the 
unjoined form, and it is easier to spot 
mistakes in spelling, since errors in 
letter forms are quickly noted. 

Young children frequently develop 
more rapidly in mental powers than 
in physical growth. Often we find 
bright pupils handicapped by imma- 
ture control of their finer muscles, 
such as those of fingers and eyes. 
Manuscript writing, because it meets 
the need for a simple form of writing 
which is easy to do and satisfactory in 
results, eliminates strain on accessory 
muscles. However, it is suitable and 
practical not only for children with 
immature muscle development but 
also for more mature children, with 
muscles more fully developed. 

We know that children are normal- 
ly farsighted on entering school. They 
should not be expected to do work at 
close range, for their eyes will tire 
easily and become strained. Large 
Writing at an easel or blackboard, or 





THREE RS.... 


matter. One very wise step in this direction is to see what ~ 
Cthers have done. Perhaps your method needs revamping, 
- festyling! An article from this department may be helpful. 
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on large sheets of paper, should be 
encouraged because it involves less 
strain. When writing is made large, 
it eliminates finer finger movements 
and reduces muscle cramp and ten- 
sion. Beyond seven years of age, when 
much of the brain growth has been 
accomplished, children will have more 
control over their finer muscles. But 
even between the ages of cight and 
twelve there is an advantage in mfanu- 
script writing. Studies have shown 
that few eye movements are needed 
when reading manuscript as compared 
with other forms of writing, and that 
it is as easy to read as the typewritten 
form. For the child with poor eye- 
sight and even for the one with 
normal eyesight; manuscript writing 
causes less strain. 

Attitude is important in written 
work. Responsibility for improve- 
ment should be placed on the children 
themselves, though the teacher should 
be ready to suggest ways and means 
of improvement for cach individual 
child. Interest, too, is an important 
factor in handwriting. The greater 
the interest, the happier the learner 
and the better the results obtained in 


the learning situation. 


Goals in manuscript writing should . 


be few and rather general. In the be 
ginning they may be these: a com- 
fortable posture, correct handling of 
tool and placement of paper, making 
writing large, making letter strokes in 
the right direction by moving from 
top to bottom or around, making 
strokes in consecutive order, placing 
letters close together to make words. 
Later the child will learn to make 
margins, to have letters the same size, 
to keep spaces even between words, 
and to compare work with a good 
sample. Still later he -will improve his 
work by selecting and practicing an 
attractive alphabet; by correct spac- 
ing of letters, words, lines, and mar- 
gins; by making letters regular in size 
and parallel in slant; and by keeping 
a record of growth in speed and in 
quality. Advanced progress will mean 
making firm and careful strokes, at- 





tractive forms, interesting and dis- 
tinct. signatures; adding decoration; 
and joining letter strokes when de- 
sired, 


Teachers should plan to have fre- 
quent tests on manuscript writing, 
together with regular classwork, 
through all the elementary grades. 
Even in junior high scheol, where 
rapid physical growth as well as care- 
lessness tend to cause a slump, a brief 
check or test period should be planned 
in order to review standards and to 
note handwriting difficulties. If tests 
can be planned for regular class peri- 
ods, once or twice a month at least, 
the children will consider them as part 
of their regular work. Sometimes the 
test may be dictated—spelling words, 
short sentences, or poems—or it may 
be a verse to write from memory, or 
a sentence to copy, or a story to com- 


pose. 

Each and all of these ways should 
be encouraged, for they are the nat- 
ural ways that children will need to 
write later in life. The business or 
professional man or woman jots down 
notes for a conference, copies a quo- 
tation, composes a speech. The house- 


keeper writes out menus or recipes, 
prepares shopping lists, balances ac- 
counts, drafts a report for a club or 
other organization. 

If the teacher will consider the var- 
ious needs for writing in the world of 
today, and plan so that her pupils will 
have experiences of a similar kind, 
they will be better prepared to apply 
what they have learned in the class- 
room. 

Children as they grow older, and 
adults, may develop individual, dis- 
tinct forms both in manuscript writ- 
ing and in signatures. The joined 
form of manuscript writing, which is 
similar in appearance to 2 cursive 
form, is often used. Persons who have 
practiced manuscript writing for two 
years or more can write rapidly and 
can produce attractive, legible notes. 

It seems evident that manuscript 
writing is an aid to general learning 
and an aid to living because of its 
simplicity, its practicality, and the 
ease with which it can be acquired. 


Epitoriat Note: This is the last of 


three articles by Miss Conard. You will 
find her first two articles in the January 
1943 and February 1943 issues of THE 


INSTRUCTOR. 


Rationalizing Fractions—IV 


” 


¥ AMY J. 


De MAY 


Formerly, Training Class Instructor, High School, Norwich, New York 


ESSONS on fractions have appeared 
L in this department in three pre- 
vious issues. The making of 
halves, fourths, eighths, and six- 
tcenths was discussed in January. 
Explanations of the numerator and 
denominator were given in February. 
In March there was a special review 
or test of comprehension and a lesson 
on fifths and tenths. 


LESSON VII—ADDING AND 
SUBTRACTING FRACTIONS 
WITH LIKE DENOMINATORS 


Motivation: Here are some prob- 
lems which we need to solve. Let me 
see who can think them out and solve 
them without help. 

1. Mary had 1% of a yard of rib- 
bon and Ella had 14 of a yard. How 
much ribbon did they have together? 

2. James laid a piece of board 14 
of a foot long at the end of a piece of 
board 34 of a foot long. How long 
were the two together? 

3. Jack caught minnows in the 
brook. The first weighed 34 of a 

the second 1% of a pound, the 
third 44 of a pound. How much did 
the three fish weigh together? 

Read the first problem. What 
should you do to find the answer? 

Let us see how this is done. 

On -your paper draw an oblong 14 
inch wide and 3 inches long, to stand 
for one yard of ribbon. 

Divide the oblong into three equal 
parts by lines. 

On it we want to show the two 
pieces of ribbon. Color one part, or 
1, red, to stand for Mary’s piece of 
ribbon. Then color next to this an- 
other piece, 1, red, to stand for Ella’s 
ri . That would be the way the 
ribbon would look if the two pieces 


were laid or fastened together. What 
-part of the whole oblong is colored? 
Make this into an example written 
with figures. We can write it down 
in two ways: 
4+ %y=% and % 


¥% 


Read the statement. (One third 
and one third equal two thirds.) 

Read the second problem. What 
should you do to solve it? 

Draw a narrow oblong on your pa- 
per 4 inches long and 1 inch wide to 
stand for one foot, and divide it into 
fourths. 

Color 1% red to stand for the first 
piece of board. 

Color *4 blue to stand for the 
other piece of board. 

Add the two pieces. What will be 
your answer? (One fourth and three 
fourths are four fourths, and equal 
one whole.) Write this in figures. 
(4A+%=A=1) 

Now read the third problem. Make 
an oblong 8 inches long and 1 inch 
wide. 

Into how many parts do you think 
we should divide this oblong to fit the 
example? Each part is how long? 

Take a red crayorand-shade enough 
to stand for the weight of the first 
fish. Take a blue crayon and shade 
enough to stand for the weight of the 
second fish. Take a yellow crayon and 
shade enough to stand for the weight 
of the third fish. 

Write the addition example in fig- 


ures. (36+76+ =) 





SEE NEXT PAGE 
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To add fractions, then, we add 
what parts? Why? 

What does the numerator of the 
fraction show? 

What does the denominator show ? 
Why then do we write the denomina- 
tor under the sum of the numerators? 

In the first problem, what part of 
the oblong is shaded with red crayon? 
How much is not shaded with red 
crayon? 

Make an example in which you take 
Y% from the whole. 

Write the example in four ways. 
I= % QQ 35 M 

My Ms 

Look at the first problem again. 
Mary and Ella together had how 
much ribbon? 

If there was a yard in the first 
place, how much was left after the 
two picces were cut off? What do 
you do to-find out? 

Yes, take away *» from the whole 
yard. Write this in four ways, as 
you did before. 

In the second problem, take the 
part shaded red away from the whole 
oblong. Write the example in four 
ways. 

Take the part shaded blue away 
from the whole oblong. Write the 
example in four ways. 

How long were the two picces of 
board together? 

How much board was left? Write 
this in an example in four ways. 

In the third problem, how much 
more did the first fish weigh than the 
second fish? How do you find out? 

Write the example in two ways. 

> , : 


1 2 
—— sa S s 


rh 


Ss 


When we subtract one fraction 
from another, what part do we sub- 
tract? Why? 

What does the numerator in cach 
fraction tell? 

Why do we write the denominator 
under the answer? What does the de- 
nominator tell? 


Assignment jor Study Period— 
Add these examples. Write only 
the answers. 


ly, 12. le 16. Ae 20. to 

ly. % : ' 

‘ 6 s 14 10 

Subtract these cxamples. Write 

only the answers. 

Be oy 3. 3. 5. +, Fe % 9. 
‘ 


2. %e 4. 


= i ry a 
cS 10 12 16 


to 6. 12 8. Mie 10. 1G «6 


Write problems in which these 
fractions are used. 
1. I—y 


2. 4 —-" x 


3. 1 foot—"4 foot 
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LESSON VIII—CHANGING 
FRACTIONS TO SMALLER UNITS 


Motivation: ‘Today we shall learn 
something different about fractions, 
yet not really different. After a while 
you will recognize some of the things 
you have already learned about frac- 
tions, but now we shall give a tam 
to what you have learned. First we 
shall solve some short problems. 

1. Mary had 4% of a yard of tape. 
She cut it into two equal pieces. 
What was the size of each piece? If 
you do not know, draw an oblong 1 
square wide and 6 squares long on 
your squared paper. Mark off one 
third of it. How many squares are in 
the one third? Mark half of the 
third. How many squares are in half 
of the third? How many squares are 
in the whole? Then the one square 
is what part of the whole oblong? 
Then one half of the third is how 
much of the whole? 

Draw another oblong the same size, 
that is, 1 square wide and 6 squares 
long. Color the first third red, the 
second third bluc, the third third 
green. How many thirds are there? 
How many squares are in each third 
of the oblong? 

Under this draw another oblong 
just like it. Mark off one sixth. How 
many sixths are in the whole? How 
many sixths are in a third? 

Which is larger, a sixth or a third? 

Which has more parts in the whole, 
sixths or thirds? 

Is this statement true? “After cut- 
ting the-tape, the parts are smaller, 
and there are more of them.” 

Did Mary have as much tape after 
cutting it in the two pieces as she had 
before? The two pieces together made 
what part of a yard of tape? Each of 
the two picces by itself made what 
part of a yard of tape? Add \% and }; 
ind you have how many sixths? 

Then + make how many thirds? 

Jack had an apple. He cut it into 
two equal parts. What was the size 
of each part? He was going to give 
Mary one half and have the other half 
himself. But Mary brought two girls 
with her. He cut each half into two 
equal parts. What was each part 
called then? Was there just as much 
apple as there was before? 

John gave Mary half the apple to 
give to the two girls; how many 
pieces did he give her? Each half was 
how many fourths? 

Which is bigger, a half or a fourth? 

How many halves are in a whole? 
How many fourths? 

Is this statement true? “After cut- 
ting the apple, the parts are smaller, 
but there are more of them.” 

Draw a line 6 inches long on your 
paper. Divide it into twelve equal 
parts. 

How many parts in ' of the line? 

How many parts in \; of the line? 

How many parts in '4 of the line? 

How many parts in ' of the line? 


Mark your line to show each of 
these fractions, just as I have marked 


the line which I have drawn. 


a “fa 


This line shows and compares thirds 
and sixths on the left-hand end; it 
compares thirds, fourths, and halves 
on the right-hand end. 

Look at the line and see into how 
many parts you must cut 4 to make 
it into twelfths. How many twelfths 
are in 14? Write it. ( Me) 

Look at \; on the line. Into how 
many pieces must '; be cut to make 
it into twelfths? How many twelfths 
are in 4%? Write it. 

Look at % on the line. Into how 
many parts must 1, be cut to make 
it into twelfths? How many twelfths 
are in 4? Write it. 





Into how many parts must 1, 
cut to make it into twelfths? Ho» 
many twelfths are in %4? Write i 

In these examples what is the Mis. 
ing numerator in each? 


2. i= /e ll. >= 

a Bes fe 12. 

). 3 iz i. '3= 

4. = /12 i4, —— 

5. tox /, Is. 3% 

6. 's 16, *, 
7.% re 17, % : 
8. I= /¢ 18. 4, a 
S i= Joe 19. ¥ ‘ 
10. % 12 20. |, 


How many times as large as Vis 
2? You can therefore cut 1, jn 
how many fourths? : 

How will you cut '; to yy 
twelfths? To get twenty-fourths? 
Since Vy; — 44 2, ; 
5 


then 4,—5 
Prove it by the line, 
Explain how halves can be change) 
into twenty-fourths. Then tell hoy 
thirds can be changed into twenty. 
fourths. (Continued on page 6 
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The Money Chart 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, Ethical Culture School, New York, N.) 


NE important social objective 
O in teaching arithmetic is the 
ability to handle money and 
make change quickly and easily. Ev- 
erybody must acquire this skill early 
in life. Even children of six or seven 
make small purchases at stores—a 
newspaper, a loaf of bread, or a quart 
of milk for family use; or an ice- 
cream cone or a toy for themselves. 

Real comprehension of money val- 
ues may seem simple to an adult, but 
it is often confusing to children. One 
reason is that size, which they under- 
stand, is not the criterion of value. 
The criterion is the worth of metals, 
which they do not understand at all. 

Why should a nickel, only slightly 
larger than a penny, be worth five 
times as much? Why should a penny 
and a nickel be of léss value than the 
smaller dime? Obviously, in the first 
case, because copper is worth less than 
nickel, and in the second case because 
both copper and nickel are worth less 
than silver. These facts must often 
be a cause of wonder to a child. Of 
course such. confusion occurs only 
with coins of lower value; but these 
are the very coins with which children 
most often deal. 

Another reason for confusion is 
that the various fractional concepts 
involved are imperfectly understood. 
Early experiences with quarters and 
halves, for example, are to most young 
children experiences with a quarter or 
a half of a single unit, as half of a 








TEACHING 
THE THREE R’S 








Why pot post the chart on 
the opposite page for per. 
manent reference use! |t 
will help children master the 
difficulties involved in mak. 
ing correct change quickly 








cookie, a quarter of a cupful, a quar 
ter of an hour. To deal with quarter 
and halves of 100 cents is a much le 
simple problem. 

Still another difficult concept is th 
comparison of values in terms oi 
goods with values in terms of mone; 
Even adults often have trouble in 
judging wisely, and, like Franklin, 
“pay too much for the whistle.” 

There are also complicated mathe- 
matical operations involved in makin; 
purchases and paying for them. A 
child has 25 cents. He buys a news 
paper for 5 cents and a magazine for 
10 cents—perhaps his first experienc: 
with a two-step problem; for, to com- 
pute his change, he must add the cos 
of his two purchases and then com- 
pare this sum with his 25 cents, of, 
as we say, subtract it. 

For these and other reasons, th 
chart on the opposite page will be # 
useful in the store play of beginnes 
as in the written problem work 0 
middle-grade pupils; it is useful als 
as a basis for solving oral problems 
which teacher or children propos 
with the chart before them. 
chart will be helpful in carrying ov! 
number activities of many kinds with 
toy money, and in solving any 
money problems which may come Up, 


‘such as making change at a sale, buy- 


ing War Stamps, or paying for th 
daily lunch. 
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A Money Chart 





: 5 pennies = | nickel 


ie pennies = | dime 
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|2 nickels a=-| dime 


[5 nickels af — 





’ quarters =| half halls 








|? quarters = | dollar 


2 halt dollars = = |. dollar 
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STORIES TO READ 








Calico Bunny’s Easter Wish 


RUTH COX 


Everyone wants to be wanted! 


exception. 


Little Calico Bunny was no 


This Easter story tells how he went from his 


toyshop shelf into the arms and heart of a little girl. 


NCE upon a time there lived on 
O the top shelf of a toyshop the 
dearest calico bunny you ever 
did see. He had been on the shelf a 
very long time, such a long time that 
he didn’t quite remember when hx 
was first put there. He did know, 
however, that he had been there long- 
er than any of the other toys in the 
shop. This made him unhappy. He 
could not understand why some littk 
girl or boy wouldn’t buy him. 

“Poor little Calico Bunny,” th 
shopkeeper sympathized, “you would 
make a fine plaything for some girl or 
boy if someone would only buy you.” 
He stroked Calico Bunny's long ears 
as he spoke. “Never mind, Calico 
Bunny, Easter is coming, and who 
knows, maybe someone will buy you 
then.” 

Calico Bunny fele better after the 
shopkeeper had talked to him. “May- 
be he is right,” he thought. “Maybe 
someone will buy me for Easter. But 
who would ever buy me when chat 
beautiful furry white bunny wich the 
long pink ears, sitting on the shelf op- 
posite me, is for sale?” Calico Bunny 
felt like crying but he didn’t. No, 
indeed! He was far too brave to cry. 

Each day that passed brought Easter 
that much nearer. The shopkeeper 
was busy from morning till night 
selling toys and dolls. Calico Buoay 
watched everything-that went or. -in 
the shop. There wes  aothing for him 
to do except to look on. 

He watched with interes: 
boy buy a toy fire engine. painted < 
bright red. The child wore a big hap- 
py smile. “How lucky the bright red 
fire engine is to have made that little 


a lirtle 


boy so happy, thought Calico Bunny. 

Well, the white furry bunny is still 
sitting on the shelf opposite me.’ 

But Calico Bunny spoke too soon. 
At that very moment the shopkeeper 
took the white furry buany off the 
shelf.. He wrapped it up very care- 
fully and gave it to a little girl. Poor 
Calico Bunny felt very sad as he 
watched the little girl hug her pre- 
cious bundle in her arms and leave 
the toyshop. 

“Never mind,” said the shopkeeper, 
looking at him, “someone may still 
buy you before Easter.” 

The days came and went and soon 
it was the day before Easter. All 


~ that day Calico Bunny watched every- 


thing that went on in the toyshop. 
Mothers and fathers and girls and 
boys came in to buy colored eggs, lit 
tle carts and Easter baskets, and candy 
chicks and ducks. During that whole 
time not a single person took even a 
little peek at him. 

“I guess I shall have to live on this 
shelf for the rest of my life,” said 
Calico Bunny to himself with a long 
sigh, 

It was closing time now and 
the shopkeeper began putting things 
away. He stroked Calico Bunny's 
long ears as he passed by the shelf 
and said softly, “Ill take good care 
gt yoy, little Calico Bunny, till some- 
one docs buy you.” 

‘Ynen, through the door of the toy- 
shop walked a very little girl. She 
had rosy, cheeks, bright blue eyes, 
and che- prettiest’ brown curls Calico 
Bupny. had ever seen. 

“Hello, little girl. What may I do 
for you?” asked the shopkeeper. 
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“I would like to buy an Easter 
bunny, said the little girl. “Do you 
have any Easter bunnies?” 

“Indeed I have,” answered the 
shopkeeper. 

“Oh,” said the little girl, “I see 
just the one I want.” And what do 
you think? She pointed to none other 
than Calico Bunny! “I think he’s 
beautiful, don’t you?” 

“I certainly do,” said the smiling 
shopkeeper. He lifted Calico Bunny 
down from the shelf. Calico Bunny 
was so happy he almost hopped right 
out of the arms of the shopkeeper. 


ee | 


“Here you-are,” he said, handiny 
Calico Bunny to the little girl and ,. 
cepting the money she held out ,, 
him. “He'll be a wonderful East. 
bunny.” 

The little girl hugged Calico ee 

“Now take good care of him,” 
the shopkeeper, as the little girl left 

“Oh, yes, Pll take very good cay, 
of him,” she said, and she kissed th: 
tips of Calico Bunny’s long ears, 

Calico Bunny snuggled down in he; 
arms, and thought, “It’s so nice toby. 
long to someone who really wants me: 
and she called me beautiful too!” 
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Matilde Breaks Through 


DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


This story of a Mexican boy and his pet burro will add 
interest and color to a unit on Latin America, or it 
can be read as a program number on Pan-American Day. 


ou had better mend the fence 
this morning, said Paquito's 


father. “Plant some more cac- 
tus stalks in the place of the ones 
that are broken off, or Matilde, the 
new burro, may break through and 
wander away. 

Paquito nodded, and then turned 
back to his wood carving. He would 
finish just this one piece, first. He 
thought he could keep his eye on the 
donkey while doing so. 

Paquito was a little Mexican boy, 
who lived in an adobe house, made of 
blocks of mud that were baked in the 
sun and piled one on top of anoth- 
er. The floor was mud, too, though 
Paquito’s mother kept it so well swept 
that it had become almost as hard 
and smooth as wood. 

Around the house was a cactus 
fence. Paquito’s father had planted 
many straight, tall cactus stalks close 
together, like a hedge. They grew 
stronger and thicker all the time, and 
were so prickly that no animal liked 
to get near them. 

“I will mend the fence as soon as 
I finish this box,” the boy thought, 
stroking the long ears of the little 
burro, who had wandered up to him. 
Then he set to work again, and for- 
got everything else. Matilde watched 
him for a few minutes, but soon. she 
strolled off to nibble at a clump of 
grass in one corner of the yard. She 
saw the break in the fence, and tilted 
her head to one side to look it over. 

“Is it large enough, or is it not?” 
she asked herself. “If only the stalks 
were not covered with such sharp 
spines, I would try and see!” 

All at once, she saw some juicy 
bunches of grass over the fence on 
the other side. They. made her for- 
get all_about the cactus. spines, and 


"not be sure 


she started through the opening 
The thorns dug and scratched, bu 
her hide was thick, so she manage 
to push through. 

She nibbled the grass and took : 
drink at the brook. Then, in her new 
freedom, she decided to go back and 
visit her old home. The people who 
used to live there had moved, bu 
Matilde did not know that. So sk 
went trot, trot, down the road. 

At last she came to the place— 
little adobe house, almost like the on 
she had just left, and with the sam 
kind of cactus fence. There was » 
hole in it, but the gate was ope, 
so she walked right in. How quit 
everything seemed, for there was 1 
body around. Matilde went over w 
the shady side of the house to rm 
and think things over. 

When Paquito finished the box bx 
was carving, he remembered, all « 
once, about the burro. He looked w, 
expecting to see her in one come 
of the yard. However, she was 
there. Then he saw that the cacts 
stalks beside the hole in the fenc 
were bent aside, as if some animal hi 
pushed its way through. 

Paquito hurried through the oper 
ing in the fence and went down © 
the brook. Matilde was not thet 
though he could sce her footprint 
in the soft mud. He could not fix 
her in the alfalfa field, either, or ev 
in the corn patch, up on top of & 
hill. In his search he finally saw mo 
of her footprints, showing up faint! 
in a ridge of dust beside the road. 

He hurried along in the directiot 
they pointed. “Have you seen! 
donkey?” he kept saying to every 
body he met. 

Some of them had, but they cou! 
“(Continued on page 5 
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The Yellow Tie 


NAN GILBERT 
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in this lively character-education story, a yellow tie, 
Girl Scout Laws, a big dog, and a police escort figure 
dramatically, all in one afternoon, in Amelie’s life. 


day afternoons, she put on a 

green uniform with a yellow tie 
and went off to Scout meeting, while 
Amelie pressed her nose flat against 
the screen to get the last possible 
glimpse of her. 
' “My,” sighed Amelie when Big Sis 
wis quite definitely out of sight. 
“My!” She rubbed her nose where the 
screen had left crisscross marks, and 
peered at it in Big Sis’s mirror. 

Above the mirror, Big Sis had hung 
the Girl Scout promise and laws in a 
neat little frame. Amelie recited them 
dreamily, her eyes half closed with 
pleasure at the resounding words. 

“On my honor I will try; To do my 
duty to God and my country; To help 
other people at all times; To obey 
the scout laws. A Girl Scout’s honor 
is to be trusted. A Girl Scout is loy- 
i. A Girl Scout’s duty is to be use- 
ful and to help others.” 

Being a Girl Scout sounded tremen- 
dously important, and Amelie wanted 
to be one more than anything else in 
the world right now. But Amelie 
was only eight, too young to belong 
to the Girl Scouts. 

“My,” sighed Amelie again, con- 
templating the immense distance be- 
tween eight and fourteen, her sister’s 
age. “I'll be an old woman before 
then.” 

Amelie had a green dress that was 
dmost like Big Sis’s uniform. She 
put it on now. It didn’t look just 
right. “It needs a yellow tie,” Amelie 
aid firmly. “With a yellow tie, I 
would be practically a Girl Scout.” 
Maybe Mother had some yellow cloth 
in her bag of scraps. Amelie hurried 
downstairs. 

“Mother,” she called. Heat burst 
at her from the kitchen as she pushed 
open the door. Her mother was bak- 
ing. Cookies cooled on wooden boards, 
and two pies sat on the window sill. 
She turned from the oven toward 
Amelie, pushing tiny damp curls of 
hair from her cheeks with a floury 
arm. 
“Amelie,” said Mother, before 
Amelie could say a word, “I’m com- 
pletely out of cinnamon and there’s 

an applesauce cake to mix. Will 
you please run down to McClellan’s 
or some?” 

McClellan’s was two blocks away 
and far from the important business 
of the yellow tie. But Amelie went 
quickly. “A Girl Scout obeys orders.” 

A big strange dog loped ahead of 

on the way to McClellan’s. He 


B: sis was a Girl Scout. On Fri- 
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was more than half as tall as Amelie, 
and had long, long hair and floppy 
ears. And—Amelie gasped! <A yel- 
low bow was hanging lopsidedly 
from his collar! The dog reached a 
street corner and turned away from 
McClellan’s. So did Amelie. 

“Hyuh, dog!” she called excitedly. 
“Hyuh—uh—Jack! Hyuh, Bowser! 
Hyuh, Fido!” ‘The dog kept on its 
way. 

Amelie remembered the cinnamon. 
“Oh, dear!” she wailed. She looked 
back at McClellan’s and forward at 
the disappearing yellow tic. Then she 
put on a burst of speed and overtook 
the dog and the tie. She put a firm 
hand on the dog’s collar and coaxed, 
“Come. Come with Melie. That’s a 
good dog. Come on.” With her free 
hand she patted his head warily, and 
even ventured a shy scratch behind 
his floppy ear. 

He considered a moment, and then 
turned with her. Half towing, half 
coaxing, Amelie got her huge charge 
back to McClellan’s, shouted her order 
through the doorway, collected it, and 
worked her way back home. 

Mother came to the back door for 


the cinnamon, and stared in surprise 


at the dog. 
“Well!” she cried. 
“Isn't he handsome?” beamed 


Amelie. “And he’s got a yellow tie 
that—” 

“Do you suppose he’s lost?” her 
mother questioned. “Nobody in this 
neighborhood owns a dog like that.” 
She went back to the applesauce cake, 
leaving Amelie with a new problem. 

Amelie sat on the porch, thinking 
about it. Her original intention of 
untying the many knots which fas- 
tened the bow to the collar no longer 
seemed quite right. It was almost 
stealing, and stealing, even from a lost 
dog, was not the right thing to do. 

“A Girl Scout,” said Amelie firmly, 
“is a friend to animals.” That was 
Law 6. “And,” Amelie brightened, 
“if I return the dog. and maybe ask 
whether the owner would mind my 
having the yellow bow—” 

So began Amelie’s attempt to re- 
turn the lost dog. Up and down the 
blocks she went, and over and across 
other blocks, endless blocks. “Please, 
have you lost a dog? This dog?” 

“Does it look,” demanded the 
woman in the tiny bungalow, “as 
though there’d be room for that here 
—and me, too?” 

“Sure enough,” said the thin man 


- Amelie stopped on the street. “I-just 
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now dropped him out of my vest 
pocket.” 

“For goodness’ sake,” squeaked the 
woman mopping her front hall. “Is 
it a pony? Get it off my clean porch!” 

Amelie’s legs were tired and she 
was warm. This whole business of re- 
turning a lost dog was very discourag- 
ing. She released him for a moment 
to wipe her damp face. 

A small boy sat on the sidewalk 
curb ahead of her, crying noisily. The 
dog’s massive head swung about as he 
heard the weeping, and suddenly he 
bounded into action. The little boy 
saw him coming and screamed. 

“Tll catch him!” Amelie shouted 
encouragingly. “You run! RUN! 
The OTHER way!” 

But the child was stumbling straight 
toward the oncoming dog. Girl, boy, 
and dog met almost simultaneously. 
Amelie grabbed for the dog’s collar, 
and then she gasped. 

The dog was cleaning up the little 
boy’s tears with a rough but effective 
tongue, and the child was clinging 
happily to the dog’s big neck. He 
was shedding tears faster than the 
dog’s tongue could lick them off. 

“Well!” said Amelie. She sat down 
on the curbstone and watched the 
process. Her journey, it seemed, was 
over, 

“I’m lost,” said the little boy grave- 


ly, over a last sob. “Now Benny can: 


ride me back.” 

» Is that Benny?” asked Amelie, 
looking toward the dog. “I thought 
he was lost.” » 

“Benny never gets lost,” the little 
boy protested, shocked. “He can find 
his way home from—from the North 
Pole.” 

“Oh,” said Amelie. She looked 
down at her feet which felt twice 
their ordinary size, and reflected on 
the futility of her good deed. 

The little boy had hooked his leg 
over Benny’s broad back, and now he 
swung himself up. For a moment he 


sat triumphantly astride; then he land- 
ed beside Amelie with a gentle thud, 

“Forgot my reins,” he explained. 

Frowning tremendously, he wrestled 
with the yellow bow and loosened it 
into two streamers, still knotted to 
the collar. Once again, he did his 
mounting act, and this time he stuck. 

“Come on,” he said to Amelie. 

Amelie raised woebegone eyes from 
his tight grip on the streamers that 
for a blissful hour had been her dream 
of a yellow tie. “Where to?” she 
asked politely. 

“You must show us the way to the 
park, Grant Park. That’s where I'm 
lost from. I followed Benny.” 

Grant Park was nine long, long 
blocks away, the yellow bow was a 
vanished hope, and Amelie had seen 
enough of Benny. She sat firmly on 
the ground and thought of crisp de- 
cisive words to convey her impres- 
sions. Other words got in her way. 
“A Girl Scout is cheerful. A Girl 
Scout is a friend to all. A Girl Scout’s 
duty is to be useful and to help oth- 
ers.” 
“Come along,” Amelie ordered re- 
signedly. 

Grant Park was always a busy spot, 
its broad lawns cluttered agreeably 
with baby carriages, starched nurse- 
maids, relaxing mothers, and chil- 
dren tottering about. Today it fairly 
swarmed. And all the noisy clamor 
was not being made by the children! 

“Kidnapped!” a woman’s voice was 
protesting frantically. “Stolen! My 
little Bobby! While you stand here 
and ask me what did he have on—" 

There was a circle of blue-coated 
policemen around the voice, but the 
little boy identified it. “That's 
Hulda,” he explained confidentially to 
Amelie. “She was reading a book. 
When I went after Benny, I mean.” 

He settled back more comfortably 
on Benny, prepared to enjoy the scene, 
but Amelie pushed the dog with the 
boy through (Continued om page 59) 
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A Picture Test on Wild Flowers, by Augusta Privacky 


Formerly, Intermediate Teacher, High School, Ravenna, Michigan 

















fext EVA. 


Did you know that Indians once 
ate my roots and red berries? 

I have a greenish purple hood. 

One name for me is Indian turnip 

However, I look more like my 
cousin, the stately calla lily, 

What is my name? 








Pay Aas 





My petals, sepals, and leaves come 
in sets of three. 

My stem is rather thick. 

My flower is a lovely white. 

Sometimes it is tinged with pink. 

I have but one flower on each stem. 


What is my name? 








South American Geography 


ALMA ZWICKER 
Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Obio 


I. Choose the word or group of words 
in parenthesis which makes the state- 
ment true, 

i. The largest country in South 
America is (Bolivia, Brazil, Chile). 

2. The region around Sao Paulo has 
many (rubber, cacao, coffee) plan- 
tations. 

3. The chief language of South 
American countries, except Brazil, is 
(Portuguese, Spanish, English). 

4. Trinidad is an island off the 
coast of (British Guiana, Colombia, 
Venezuela). 

§. The chief mineral product of 
Bolivia is (tin, silver, iron). 

6. (Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela) 
has coastline bordering both the Pa 
cific Ocean and. the Caribbean Sea. 

7. Earthquakes are very (common, 
uncommon) in the western part of 
South America. 

8. The rubber industry of Brazil 
has been (increasing, decreasing) 
since the beginning of the war. 

9. The rubber gatherer of South 
America has a very (healthful, un 
healthful) occupation. 

10. The city which exports most 
of the rubber crop of the Amazon 
Valley is (Rio de Janciro, Para, 
Buenos Aires). 

11. The Amazon Valley is a region 
of (heavy, moderate, light) rainfall. 

12. The beast of burden of the 
Andes is the (horse, camel, llama). 

13. After the present war the 
United States probably (will, will 
not) have better trade relations with 
the South American republics. 

14. Most of South America lies 
(east, west) of 80 degrees west lon- 
gitude. 

15. The (northern, central, south- 
ern) part of Chile is one of the driest 
regions in the world. 

16. Over a period of years, Argen- 
tina has exported more (wheat, corn, 
alfalfa) than any other country in 
the world. 
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17. Argentina is in the (North 


_ Temperate, Torrid, South Temperate) 


Zone. 

18. The largest city in South 
America is (Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
Rio de Janeiro). 

19. Chile’s most important mineral 
is (copper, tin, silver). 

20. Most Argentine cattle are fat- 
tened on (wheat, corn, alfalfa). 


Il. Match cach proper name in the 
numbered list with the appropriate 
description in the lettered list. 


1. Marajo a. highest moun- 

2. Sugar Loaf tain peak 

3. Iguassu b. strait 

4. Titicaca c. lake 

§. Aconcagua d. island 

6. Christ of the e¢. plateau 
Andes f. river 

7. Orinoco g- statuc 

8. Surinam h. colony 

9. Magellan i. landmark 

10. Patagonia j. falls 


lll. Choose the correct ending to each 
of the following sfatements. 

1. The Trans-Andean Railroad ex- 
tends from 

a. Buenos Aires to Quito. 
b. Buenos Aires to Valparaiso. 
c. Rio de Janeiro to Lima. 

2. The Pan American Union is an 
organization of the republics of North 
and South America devoted to 

a. developing commercial rela- 
tions. 

b. reviving the rubber industry. 
¢. promoting education through- 
out South America. 

3. The opening of the Panama 
Canal aided trade because it shortened 
the distance between the 

4a. east coast of South America 
and the east coast of the United 
States. e 
b. west coast of South America 
and the east and Gulf coasts of 
the United States. 


c. west coast of South America 
and the west coast of the United 
States. 

4. Coffee thrives best in 
a. soil rich with volcanic rocks 
in upland regions. 
b. sandy soil along the seacoast. 
c. swampy jungle lands. 

§. It is necessary to ration coffee in 

the United States because 

a. the Brazilian crop has failed. 
b. the Public Health Service says 
Americans drink more than is 
good for them. 
c. ships which formerly carried 
coffee to our country are now 
needed for the transportation of 
vital war materials. 


IV. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F after it. 

1. The smallest country in South 
America is Uruguay. 

2. The Incas were a highly civil- 
ized tribe of Indians. 

3. South America is smaller than 
North America in size and population. 












4. The countries of South Americal 9. The 
have a very well-developed system offs time 0 
transportation, a. ne 


§. There are very few good haf have 


bors along the coast of South America, thror 
6. Most of the people of Brazil liy b. fr 
on the lowlands. ship 
7. The bark of the rubber tree js thus 
used in making crude rubber. c. st 
8. Brazil ships most of its coffe carg 
crop to England. from 
9. American capital is interested 10. Th 
in reviving the rubber industry jnfjvater wi 


wnfined 
wenty-fe 
the canal 


South America. 
10. The Andes Mountains form ; 
wide and high barrier between th 


The Panama Canal 


ALICE COOK FULLER 


Formerly, Superintendent of Schools, Larimer County, Colorado 


Choose the correct ending. 
1. The Panama Canal joins 
a. Africa and Asia. 
b. Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. 
c. the Atlantic and the Pacific 
oceans. 
2. The canal was built by 
a. the United States. 
b. South America. 
c. the Republic of Panama. 
3. The length of the Panama Canal 
is about 
a. 50 miles. 
b. 150 miles. 
c. 75 miles. 
4. The width of the Panama Canal 
Zone is 
a. 10 miles. 
b. 40 miles. 
c. 70 miles. 


eastern and western parts of th a. tl 
continent. b. t 
11. Although Quito is on th c. € 
Equator, its climate is moderate. ll. Or 
12. Education is general through-fMjo San Fi 
out South America. 0 be ma 
13. The Pan-American Highwayfiatreme : 
from Colombia to the Strait of Ma-fiji, the c 
gellan has been completed. a. 8 
14. There are two railroads which b. 4 
cross the Andes. (For key, see page 60 a I 
§. The Canal Zone is bounded onf 00se / 
the north by the alemes 
a. Atlantic Ocean. lL A 

b. Gulf of Mexico. a 

c. Caribbean Sea. b. 
6..On the Pacific side, at the south c. 
end of the canal, is the city of 2A 
a. Cristobal. ‘ructio 

b. Panama City. ~~ 

c. Colon. b. 

7. The important city at the north, c. 
or Atlantic, end of the canal is A 
a. Colon. na 

b. Darien. b. 

c. Balboa. C. 

8. The Republic of Panama is * 4. A 
part of a. 
a. Mexico. mi 

b. Central America. : 


c. South America. 
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MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


for key to “A Picture Test on Wild Flowers,” see page 60. 





My small flowers are blue, white, I belong to the lily family. 


ne 
pink, and purple. I have mottled, stiff leaves. 
[ have fuzzy little buds and stems. Part of my name is also the 
My new leaves do not grow until name of a snake. 
k my flowers are gone. My nodding flower is yellow. 
i. I bloom early in the spring. It is marked with russet. 
What is my name? What is my name? 
IE " | 























netic 9. The value of the Panama Canal 
a time of war lies in the fact that 


em of 
a. no foreign ships are, or ever 
1 har. have been, allowed to _ pass 
neTiCa, through it. 
i liv b. fruits and vegetables can be 
shipped through it quickly and 
Fee is thus be kept from spoiling. 


c. ships of our fleet as well as 
coffe cargo vessels can pass quickly 
from one ocean to the other. 
rested 10. The artificially formed body of 
ry inggvater within the Canal Zone, now 
wnfined by a great dam and for 
om afmtwenty-four miles forming a part of 
n thelmthe canal itself, is 
E the a. the Bay of Panama. 
b. the Culebra Cut. 
| th c. Gatun Lake. 
’ ll. On the voyage from New York 
ough-fm0 San Francisco, which formerly had 
be made around Cape Horn at the 
hwayf¥atreme southern tip of South Amer- 
F Ma- fica, the canal saves about 
a. 8,000 miles. 
which b. 4,000 miles. 
¢ 60) ¢. 1,000 miles. 


12. The city of Balboa was named 
for the 

a. man who built the canal. 
b. first European to discover the 
Pacific Ocean from the shores 
of the Western Hemisphere. 
c. French engineer who, in 1881, 
started to build a canal across 
the isthmus. 

13. The largest of ocean ships 
a. sail directly through the “big 
ditch” as they would on any 
smooth body of water. 
b. are raised up to the level of 
Gatun Lake by means of locks, 
sail across it, and are lowered by 
other locks to the far end of the 
canal. 

c. are locked tightly together 
and drawn by a large engine. 
14. Panama City and Colon are 

governed by 
a. the United States. 
b. the Republic of Panama. 
c. Panama, but subject to United 
States sanitary regulations. 
(For key, see page 60) 


What Is a “V”’ Home? 


JOSEPHINE LEDBETTER 
Director, Materials Bureau, Public Schools, Anniston, Alabama 


4 ony “boose the ending that will make each 
latement correct. 
1. A “V™ home is one that 
a. conserves. 
b. wastes. 
south c. destroys. 
2A “V™ home follows the in- 
tructions of the 
a. air-raid warden. 
b. city clerk. 
orth, ¢. postmaster. 
3. A“V™ home refuses to spread 
a. joy. 
b. rations. 
c. rumors. 
isa) 4% A“V™ home should 
a. buy commodities from black 
markets. 
b. hoard food. 
¢. buy War Bonds regularly. 
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5. A “V™ home should have some- 
one trained to give 
a. janitor service. 
b. legal advice. 
c. first aid. 
6. A “V™ home keeps its members 
a. undernourished. 
b. healthy. 
c. anemic. 
7. A“V™ home is one that 
a. gives to relief agencies. 
b. spends all its money for fam- 
ily pleasures. 
¢. invests most of its earnings in 
stocks. 
8. In a “V™ home, everyone 
a. works hard. 
b. slackens up. 
c. sits idly by. 
(For key, see page 60) 


Words and Sentences 


ALMA ZWICKER 
Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Obio 


1. Underline the adjectives in the fol- 
lowing sentences, 

1. A large flock of shaggy sheep 
grazed in the stony, dry meadow. 

2. Far below we saw the clear, 
glassy waters of a mighty river. 

3. She carried an enormous bouquet 
of fragrant white roses. 

4. The clouds looked heavy and 
dark. 

§. The old stone castle stood like a 
huge dragon, weird and dark, in the 
cool light of a new moon. 


If. Underline the adverbs in the fol- 
lowing sentences, 

1. The airplane flew swiftly. 

2. The music was too loud. 

3. She knew her geography lesson 
very well. 

4. Jim has scarcely ever been late. 

§. They walk rather rapidly. 


Il. Underline the nouns with one 
line and the pronouns with two lines. 

1. We saw him sitting on the porch 
last night. 

2. They left for camp after a ten- 
day furlough. 

3. After he left, the house seemed 
quiet. 

4. The man who is speaking is my 
father. 

§. The storm tossed the birds from 
their nest in the willow tree in our 


yard. 


IV. Choose the word in parenthesis 
which will make each sentence gram- 
matically correct. 

1. Have you (wrote, written) a 
letter? 

2. Mother, (may, can) I have an- 
other serving? 

3. This plant (don’t, 
blossom the first year. 

4. He is trying to (learn, teach) 
his dog a new trick. 

5. Will you (leave, let) 
daughter go with us? 


doesn’t) 


your 


6. We (to, too) buy War Stamps 
cach week, 

7. (Was, Were) you playing ball 
with Jimmy? 


8. You will find them (their, 
there). 
9. 1 looked for (their, there) 
books. 


10. Has he (gone, went) to the 
meeting? 

11. Yesterday Tom (lay, laid) in 
bed all day. 

12. Each night Rover (lies, lays) 
before the fire. 

13. The children (set, sat) on the 
floor. 

14, (Its, It’s) nest is very small 
and round. 

15. If (its, it’s) raining, the picnic 
will be postponed. 

16. Everybody wondered whether 
(he, they) had passed the test. 

17. My baby sister sat between 
Mother and (1, me). 

18. It was (he, him) who answered 
the telephone. 

19. (Who, Whom) shall 1 place 
on the committee? 

20. She is one of the girls who 
(has, have) light hair 

21. Has the train from the East 
(come, came) ? 

22. A radio announcer must speak 
(distinct, distinctly). 

23. I brought (them, those) flow- 
ers for Miss Bond. 

24. The ball rolled (off, off of) 
the table. 

25. Have you ever (ate, eaten) a 
persimmon? 

26. Fold the paper exactly (as, 
like) I do. 

27. She hasn’t (saw, seen) her 
brother for a long time. 

28. (My mother she, My mother) 
isn’t at home today. 

29. They (sung, sang) my favorite 
chorus. 

30. Don’t you think Marilyn plays 
(well, good)? (For key, see page 60) 
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TWO UNITS OF TIMELY INTEREST 








Breakfast for Victory 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


RUTH HILDRETH ABILD 
Formerly, Teacher, Fifth Grade, Center School, North Haven, Connecticut 


Getting up early and going away from home for breakfast 
is one of the thrills of childhood. Make the most of 
this opportunity to instill some important nutrition facts. 


LTHOUGH girls and boys can do 
A many things to help in the war 

effort, perhaps the most impor- 
tant thing that they can do is to keep 
healthy. One of the chief factors in 
building and maintaining good health 
is correct cating. During our discus- 
sion periods this was a favorite topic, 
so one day we wrote on the black- 
board the following points that we 
wanted to remember. 
1. If we keep well, our parents will 
have more time to do important war 
work. 
2. This is no time for any child to 
say, “I don’t like it,” when healthful 
food is offered him. 
3. The more we know about food val- 
ues, the more willing we shall be to 
eat the right foods. 
4. If we buy less candy, we shall have 
more dimes for War Stamps. 
$. Eating slowly and chewing thor- 
oughly aids in the digestion of food, 
and is an indication of good manners. 
6. We can do better work in school 
and can do more war work after 
school when we feel well. 


OBJECTIVES 
1. To learn how food affects health. 
2. To be able to plan a properly bal- 
anced meal. 
3. To learn to like foods that are 
good for us. 
4. To learn the basic rules for table 
setting. 
5. To become aware that good table 
manners are necessary for pleasant 
living. 

PROCEDURE 


We decided that one of the most 
important ways to keep well is to 
start each day with a good breakfast, 
so each child made a list of the food 
he had eaten for breakfast that morn- 
ing. Then menus for several model 
breakfasts were written on the black- 
board. The children compared their 
lists with the model lists. 

It was suggested that we ask per- 
mission to use the school kitchen and 
lunchroom to prepare and serve our 
breakfast some morning soon. This 
permission was granted. 

We planned a menu that would 
cost 2 minimum amount and still con- 
tain all the essential food elements. 
We decided to have prunes, ready- 
cooked cereal, milk, soft-boiled eggs, 
and whole-wheat bread. 


The following committces were set 
up and every child chose the specific 
job he preferred: purchasing, cooking, 
setting table, serving, clean-up. 

After the .approximate cost was 
computed by the class, notes were 
written to the parents explaining our 
plan, stating the cost per child, and 
asking permission to be at school early 
enough to eat breakfast there. 


CULMINATION 


Betore the group started cating, the 


principal asked the blessing. 


~The breakfast as served consisted of 

five prunes for each child, one or two 
dishes of whole-grain cereal with milk 
and sugar, a soft-boiled egg, a slice 
of buttered whole-wheat bread, and 
a glass of milk. 

Although many children stated that 
they disliked prunes and never ate 
them at home, not one prune was left 
that morning. The same was true of 
cereal and eggs with some children. 

After breakfast was over and the 
pupils had returned to their own 
classroom, the clean-up committee, 
with the aid of an upper-grade girl, 
did its work, leaving the kitchen as 
clean as it was when we started. 

When the clean-up committee re- 
turned, we talked over the breakfast 
experience and wrote an account to 
be filed in a record book of our class 
activities. 


CORRELATIONS 


A. Health. 

1. Prepared and served breakfast in 
school for the whole class. 

2. Planned properly balanced break- 
tast. 

3. Learned that slower cating and 
thorough masticating aid digestion. 
B. Etiquette. 

1. Learned the fundamentals of prop- 
er table setting. 

2. Discussed polite table manners. 

C. Arithmetic. 

1. Figured how many pounds of 
prunes were needed, according to the 
number in a pound and the number 
of pupils. 

2. Figured the amount of cereal we 
needed. 

3. Figured the number of quarts of 
milk needed to furnish a glassful for 
each child and extra for cereal. 

4. Figured the cost of each item, the 
total cost, and the cost for each in- 
dividual child. (Continued on page 61) 
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A Miniature Democracy 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JOSEPHINE LEDBETTER 
Director, Materials Bureau, Public Schools, Anniston, Alabama 


The Office of War Information has recommended the theme 
“Your Home and the War” for special emphasis in April, 
The material given here is a practical guide to help you, 


tie home is a center of family 
[ iit In it, habits are formed. 

Good or bad, these habits color 
the way of life outside the home. If 
members of a family are kind, helpful, 
considerate, and sympathetic toward 
one anather, they will show these at- 
titudes in school and community life. 

The home is a very important insti- 
tution. Its strength or weakness tends 
to strengthen or weaken the nation. 
That is why we are emphasizing uni- 
tied homes—to strengthen our nation- 
al defense, not only for today, but 
for the peaceful days that are to 
come. Let’s make every home a min- 
iature democracy! 

Many burdens fall on Mother and 
Father in these trying times and it is 
the duty of every child to be as help- 
ful and cheerful as possible. Because 
the home and the school supplement 
each other, they can strengthen cach 
other through their harmonious ef- 
forts. The teacher should plan defi- 
nitely to bring these facts to the 
attention of her pupils. 

TEACHER’S OBJECTIVES 

To help children to contrast and 
compare their homes with those of 
carly times in America and to realize 
the hardships our forefathers had to 
undergo in establishing new homes. 

To lead the children to see the 
United States as a larger home. 

To help children to see the need for 
unified homes and to appreciate their 
significance as a factor in national 
defense. 


T'HE HOME AS A CENTER OF 
FAMILY LIFE 
A. As a spiritual center. 
1. Say grace before meals. 
2. Show reverence for God. 
3. Discuss religious questions. 
B. As a law-abiding center. 
1. Hold family councils. 
2. Settle questions of conduct in a 
peaceful way, for the good of all. 
3. Stress obedience to safety laws. 
C. As @ center of physical comfort. 
1. Discuss essentials of a comfortable 
home. 
a) Fresh air. 
5) Good light. 
c) Pure water. 
d) Provision for sewage disposal. 
e) Protection from insects and 
other pests. 


f) Adequate heat. 


2. Discuss proper care of the home, 
4) Care of one’s own bedroom, 
b) Cate of food, refrigerator, cook. 

ing utensils, and so on. 

c) Cleaning the home—dusting 
sweeping, mopping, and so on. __ 
d) Orderliness in the home. 


CONDUCT IN THE HOME 


A, Attitude toward others in th 
home, 
1. Be a loving and obedient daughter 
or son. 
2. Be a good sister or brother. 
3. Study yourself as you live with 
others. Are you -helpful, cheerful 
kind, sympathetic, truthful, reverent 
and clean in body and mind? 
4. Learn to make some sacrifice for 
the happiness of others. 
B. Special interests. 
1. Reading. 

4) Read good books. 

b) Read good magazines. 
2. Hobbies. 

4) Have a hobby of your own— 
sewing, sketching, carpentry, garden- 
ing, writing, collecting, or som 
other. 

5) Interest yourself in the hobbis 
of other members of your family. 
C. Recreation. 

1. Learn to play and enjoy indoor 
games that other members of the fan- 
ily like. 

2. Play at least one or two outdox 
games. 

3. Invite your neighbors 
home to play games. 

4. Listen to good radio programs. 
D. Service. 

1. Discuss things children can do 
help Mother. 

4) Help clear the table. 

5) Wash the dishes and dry them. 

c) Make beds. 

d) Sweep, mop, dust. 

e) Take care of younger children. 

f) Mend, sew. 

2. Discuss things children can do 
help Father. 

4) Mow the lawn, rake the leaves 
shovel snow. 

b) Help care for fires. 

c¢) Make small repairs. 

3. Discuss things children can do 
be generally helpful at home. 

4) Run errands. 

5) Answer the telephone. 

c) Arrange fresh flowers in vase. 

d) Show kindness to members 0 
the household. (Continued on page 6! 
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Look up when runnina. 








Hitching rides is 
dangerous. 





Do It THIS Way! 


Safety on the Street 
SELMA E. HERR 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


ANSWER YES or NO 


1. You always know when cars are going to back out; there- 
fore it is safe to play behind them. 

2. Umbrellas should be held high, so that you can see whether 
the way is clear ahead of you. 

3. Hitching rides on cars may result in serious accidents. 

4. With your head held down, while running, it is easy to see 
where you are going. 

§. Even if you think it is fun to ride on running boards, you 
should stay off them because it is dangerous. 
































On rainy days hold 
your umbrella high enough 
so you can see the traffic. 
— 





























Watch carefully when you 
run behind parked cars. 
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Do not ride 
on a running board. 












A UNIT ON LATIN AMERICA 


APPROACHES 


“What would you like to know 
about Mexico?” I asked. The eighth 
grade was approaching the study of 
the Americas, and I was attempting 
to discover the children’s immediate 
information and future desires. A 
volley of questions assailed me. 

1. How do you go there? 

2. How much does it cost to go? 

3.. Can we find out how the Mexicans 
blow a blue pitcher out of a big hot 
bubble of glass? 

4. Will we see them making colorful 
pottery and weaving serapes? 

5. Can we go to a fiesta? 

6. I want to know about the hacien- 
das. 

It became clear that any attempt to 
respond to these qucries would em- 
brace far more than the social studies, 
and the plan that we outlined the first 
day prescribed the integration of every 
subject in the curriculum into a unit 
on Mexico and other Latin-American 
neighbors. Ours is a school for handi- 
capped children where we attempt the 
same activities (within the limitations 
ot physical handicaps) as normal girls 
and boys enjoy. 


PROCEDURE 


A. History. 

1. We read the story of the settle- 
ment and growth of Mexico and its 
people. 

2. Our travel table was soon covered 
with many books and pamphlets gath 
ered from our school library and from 
consulates, bureaus, and of 
fices of industrial and manufacturing 
plants. Reference volumes, newspa- 
pers, and magazines supplied fasci- 
nating reading both for individuals 
and for research committees. 

3. These groups reported on various 
phases of the topic “Caribbean Cruise.” 
One group presented a skit called 
“Principal Cities and Points of Inter- 
Another group discussed “Arts 
and Crafts of Latin America.” “Ex- 
ports and Imports” constituted a sig- 
nificant topic. “Feasts, Fasts, and 
Fiestas” ushered in a study of holidays 
and festivals. 


travel 


99 
cst. 





We made tortillas for our guests. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARIE SENECHAL 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, Gompers School, Chicago, Illinois 





be sent to the same address. 
Union, Washington, D.C. 


8. Pan America’s Receplion. 
9. Christ of the Andes. 
10. Let Us Be Friends. 


line of “Stagecoach 





[o assist groups that are planning to observe Pan-American Day, the Pan 
American Union offers helpful material. 
the elementary school are those listed below. 
material can be sent only to teachers, and only one copy of each item can 
Please order by number from the Pan American 


PLAYS, PAGFANTS, AND A GAMI 


A pageant suitable for primary grades. 

A play suitable for sixth-grade pupils. 

A play suitable for seventh and eighth grades. 
13. Latin American Gifts to the World. 


Among the items most suited to 
Because of the limited supply, 


Suggestions for a game along the 





B. Geography. 

1. We studied the topography of 
South America, its productive possi- 
bilities, its industrial and commercial 
activities, and the adjustment of the 
people to their physical surroundings. 
2. From our catalogue of school slides, 
pictures were selected showing the 
ranches of Argentina, the nitrate 
fields of Chile, the rubber and coffee 
industries of Brazil, and ancient mar- 
ket places in Peru, where the influence 
of Indian life is ever present. 

3. Two committees were formed to 
construct large clay relief maps of 
Mexico and Central and South Amer 
ica, which were painted to indicate 
political divisions, and supplemented 
with dioramas depicting scenes of na- 
tive life. To the maps were attached 
samples of native and industrial prod- 
ucts. 

4. Line, bar, and circle graphs indi- 
cated the relationship between North 
and South America in exports, im- 
ports, production, and other impor- 
tant considerations. 

C. Science. 

1. We investigated the wild life of 
the mountains and jungles, and the 
luxurious tropical plant life. 

2. By making use of our sound pro- 


jiecrcr we were able to visit South 





America, the land of varied climates 
and conditions, and to discover its 
important contributions and its still 
undeveloped possibilities for society. 
D. Arithmetic—We budgeted the 
expense and estimated the cost of a 
de luxe journey to Mexico and com- 
pared this with the price of a modest 
trip. Charts showing mileage and cost 
by airplane, railroad, and automobile 
were made. The expense of a nec- 
essary wardrobe for the journey was 
also discussed and computed. 

E. Language and writing.—Letters of 
inquiry, acknowledgment, and appre- 
ciation to travel bureaus, consulates, 
and government offices in the nation- 
al capital, and to plants, factories, 
and shipping centers in the United 
States, Mexico, and South America 
offered an immediate and vital moti- 
vation for letter writing, and gave 
new meaning to drill on fundamentals. 
F, Music.—Creative expression had a 
real stimulus in the Pan-American 
theme. In music class we lustily sang 
“Cielito Lindo,” as well as many of 
the old Spanish lullabies and ballads, 
and gay Mexican folk songs. ~ 

G. Handwork.—The art class was in- 
spired by a helpful radio program. 
Out of the enthusiastic discussion 
which followed sprang many creative 


Clay relief maps formed a part of our exhibit on Latin America. 


ideas. During our club hour we Worked 
with wood, leather, aluminum, taths 
and clay; wove on hand looms; 4; 
made linoleum-block prints, turning 
out Mexican motifs in many for, 
and fabrics. ; 
H. Oral presentation—The climax of 
all our efforts was a series of tray. 
logue lectures given in our own clas. 
room to a group of fifty invite 
guests who shared with us the inter, 
of our journey and the enjoyment of 
our maps, charts, and exhibit. We 
even made Mexican tortillas from th 
recipe brought from the home of ong 
of our Mexican pupils and served then 
to the guest passengers of our cruise, 

CULMINATING ACTIVITY 

Pan-American Day on April 14 
was a challenge to us to culmina, 
our study with a colorful pagean 
“Work, Play, and Worship,” in whic, 
we presented these three importan 
aspects of South American life t 
a school assembly. Our plans em. 
braced three episodes. The first pic. 
tured a quaint market of Hauneayo, 
Peru, where Peruvian Indians wer 
selling their colorful pottery, and ma. 
tives were bartering with one another, 
The second transported us to a gay 
fiesta, a celebration in which native 
Indians, peons, and tourists all enjoyed 
the play, the pageantry, and the dane, 
In the third we joined a-band of &. 
vout worshipers winding up the moun- 
tainside to the shrine of Christ th 
Redeemer, a gleaming figure of ston 
which stands 2,200 feet above th 
harbor at Rio de Janeiro, with amy 
outstretched in blessing. 

If Pan-Americanism is to accom- 
plish its mission of good will in our 
western hemisphere and present : 
united front in our fight against th 
foes of democracy, we believe it must 
mean to our girls and boys a familiar- 
ity with the life of our good neighbor 
in Latin America, and an appreciation 
of their culture upon which we can 
build peaceful, friendly relations and 
a sympathetic understanding. 


EDITORIAL NoTe: The 
Lindo” can be found in 
Sings, published by 
Dallas. Texas. 


song “Cielito 
Songs Texas 
Turner Company 


Our program included a fiesta scene. 
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See page 60 for suggestions for using this poster. 
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CONTROL TOWER 


For Your Table Airport 
FOR ALL GRADES 


DOROTHY H. GRIMM 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, PS. No. 133, Brooklyn, New York 






ways and to control traffic over the airports. You will want toad 

this structure to the hangar and the wind sock of the table aj 
which appeared on pages 42 and 43 of THE INstRUCTOR for March, 194, 
Use tagboard to make the radio control tower. Draw and cut out tk 
base and fold along the dotted lines. Cut the doors in the base of th 
tower on the solid lines and fold on the dotted lines. Draw the dog. 
knobs with pencil or ink. Glue the tab under the side A. Draw agj 
cut out the top of the tower. Cut on the solid lines to make a windgy 
in each section. Glue a piece of transparent cellulose tissue over ead 
opening to represent window glass. Fold the tabs C, D, E, and F wy 
fold G, H, 1, and J under. Fold on the dotted lines between the window 
Fold and glue Tab B to side B. Glue tabs C, D, E, and F to the se. 
tions of the base of the tower having the same letters. Cut out tk 
roof. Glue tabs G, H, I, and J of the top of the tower to the sides of 
the roof having the same letters. The roof will project over the towe, 


R= control towers are necessary to guide airplanes along the ai. 






















G 





See our Aviation Department on pages 14 and 15 of 
this issue. Your class will want to add this radio 
control tower to the model airport made last month. 















BASE OF TOWER 
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IR} EASTER CARDS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 
Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 
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YOUR pupils can make very at- 
tractive Easter greeting cards out 
of construction paper (dark shades 
of blue, green, and purple are the 
most satisfactory) and liquid white 
shoe polish or white ink. Tear the 
paper instead of cutting it, to make 
it appear deckle-edged. Duck, rab- 
bit, and bird designs are illustrat- 
ed here. Spring flowers would be 
equally suitable. Draw the designs 
on heavy white paper and cut them 
out carefully. Lay a white pattern 
on the colored paper and put pins 


in several places to keep the edges 
flat. Pour a small amount of white 
shoe polish or ink into a cup. Mois- 
ten a toothbrush or other small 
stiff-bristled brush in the liquid. 
Do not have the brush too wet. 
Hold it almost vertically over the 
design and quickly draw a small 
stick over the bristles. A fine spray 
produces the best result. When the 
background is well spattered re- 
move the pattern. The design 
shows up in dark relief. Letter a 
greeting with pen and white ink. 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 16. See page 61 for other suggestions. 
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MORE CARDBOARD-BOX ANIMAL TOYS 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LENNICE C. EYRAUD 


Formerly, Supervisor of Art and Visual Education, 
Public Schools, Bakersfield, California 


ERE are more animals made of cardboard boxes like the 
H pig and the giraffe which were shown in the March 
issue of THE INstRuctor. Urge your pupils to use their 
ingenuity, and their patience, and see what results they 
’ can achieve. If the class is building a sand-table scene, 
someone will probably suggest making animals from very 
small boxes. If the circus is the center of interest, it 
will be fun for the children to make animals three feet tall. 


A CARDBOARD HORSE 


For the horse, use a small rectangular box. You will need 
heavy paper for the head, and, for the feet, four kinder- 
garten beads or sewing-thread spools. The tail can be made 
of heavy yarn. To put together, fasten the four legs to the 
box corners with round-headed paper fasteners having long 
shanks, as pictured. Glue the lid on the box. Cut two 
thicknesses of heavy paper for the head (see drawing) and 
glue them together except the flaps A. Fasten the head 
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HORSE 
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at the end of the box by gluing the flaps firmly in —_ 
Attach the yarn tail and the cardboard ears. Paint the horse. 


A CARDBOARD DUCK 


An interesting toy duck may be made from a cylindrical | 
salt box. Leaving the lid on, cut through the middle of the 

carton lengthwise. Use one half of this for the duck’s body. 
From heavy paper, cut two pieces alike for the tail (see 
diagram). Glue these two parts together except the flaps A. 
For the head, use two pieces of heavy paper cut as shown, 
and glue them together except the flaps A. Glue the head 
and the tail to the body, using flaps A to attach as seen in 
the completed duck. Paint the duck with tempera, using 
bright colors. Punch a hole in the carton just below the 
head. Knot firmly one end of a string about one yard long. 
Pull this through the hole, with the knotted end inside, so 
that the duck can be drawn over the floor. 
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yg UR a CONSTITUTION POSTER 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS —— a 


THE FIRST TEN AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 





AMENDMENT VIII 


PROVIDES 


SECURITY FROM 
EXCESSIVE BAIL, 
EXCESSIVE FINES, 
CRUEL PUNISHMENTS 





ST a 











THIS AMENDMENT READS: 





SUGGESTIONS 
Make posters to illustrate Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
“the four freedoms” for : . fs 
which we are fighting. imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 
Raven Avery 
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EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


A DRAWING LESSON FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


wood! forsythia! How welcome 
these flowers are! Each one an- 
nounces the springtime even before 
the trees have their leaves. This 
month we are attempting to show 
how these five early spring flowers can 
be drawn so simply that even young 
children will want to make them. 
First the single flowers or clusters 
are drawn in detail and then two com- 
positions illustrate how the flowers 
can be used in pictures that tell a 
story. The flowers were put in the 
foreground in each case so that inter- 
est would be centered on them. These 
compositions were made in outline 
because simple line drawings such as 


these are easier for the children to 


Cw hyacinth! daffodil! dog- 
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JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


follow. When the outlines have been 
completed, they can be filled in with 
appropriate colors using a light-and- 
dark pattern. 

Of all the flowers shown on these 
pages, the little crocuses bloom first. 
Sometimes their gay yellow, purple, 
and white blossoms come right up out 
of the snow. The easiest way to draw 
the crocus at the top of the page is 
to sketch first the petal nearest you, 
then the petals to the left and right 
of it, and last the three petals behind. 


Then add stem and leaves. Beside the 
full-blown flower is a bud. 

The next flower shown is a hya- 
cinth. Pink and blue and white are 
the colors in which one most often 
finds these fragrant flowers. To draw 
a hyacinth like the one at the top of 
the page, first sketch the three full- 
blown little blossoms near the center 
of the cluster. Then add some lines 
to suggest the other parts of the 
cluster. The hyacinth leaves are wider 
than the leaves of the crocus. 


Then come sunny yellow daffodils. 
They look so cheerful when one ses 
a clump of them in a garden that one 
is reminded of a burst of sunshine. 
Four views of daffodils are shown— 
front view, bud, and two side views. 
In drawing the first of the side-view 
flowers, make the two petals first, 
then the corona, then the flowerstalk, 
and last, the leaves. 

In the upper left corner of the op- 
posite page is a branch of dogwood, 
and to the right and at the top, 2 
cluster of dogwood leaves. One easy 
way to draw the flower is to begin a 
the center and draw several tiny 
circles; then add the four “petals, 
which are pink or white with touches 
of brown, especially where the little 
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bite seems to have been taken out. 
When you draw several blossoms on a 
branch, have some flowers overlap and 
idd a few leaves. 

The forsythia flowers are shown in 

the upper right corner of this page 
ind the forsythia leaves below the 
dogwood leaves. The flowers appear 
on the bushes first. After they drop 
off, the leaves come out. 
_Did you know that forsythia came 
‘tom China? It was taken to Eng- 
land, where it blossomed in the royal 
gardens. The caretaker of the royal 
gardens was named Forsyth and the 
lower was named after him. From 
England it was brought to America. 
some people call forsythia golden bell 
— the little flowers look like 
lls. 

In the background of the picture 
on this page, by the house, we have 
placed forsythia bushes. Because they 
ite too far away to be seen in detail, 
the flowers are represented by little 
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dots. Someone has said that, when 
seen from a distance, forsythia looks 
like yellow popcorn sprinkled over 
bare branches. 

In the large compositions on this 
and the opposite page we have includ- 
ed several figures of children in lines 
simple enough for seven-year-olds to 
draw. Children usually draw a single 
line for each leg and add another sin- 
gle line for a foot, which gives a stick- 
like appearance. Show them that by 
drawing two lines for each leg, as il- 
lustrated in these drawings, they can 
make the legs look stronger. They 
usually draw five lines for a hand. 
Show them how a hand can be drawn 
round. A dent in a circle may repre- 
sent the face of a child. 

The simple outline of the dog will 
be easy to draw also. 

Following are further suggestions 
for including these flowers in pictorial 
compositions. The children will have 
many ideas of their own. 


1. Hyacinth plants in a window. 

2. A boy digging up a hyacinth. 
Near him his sister holds a flowerpot 
in which they will place the hyacinth 
to take to the teacher. 

3. A big flower bed of hyacinths. 
Some children are watering the flow- 
ers. 

4. A flower store. In it are hy- 
acinths, crocuses, and daffodils on the 
counters and on the floor. 

§. A florist’s window. Potted plants 
are in the window as well as bouquets 
of cut flowers. 

6. Draw one beautiful hyacinth 
bloom and several leaves as large as 
your paper will hold. Go over a blue 
hyacinth with violet in places. 

7. Draw three or four large daf- 
fodils, some with shorter stems than 
others. 

8. On a sheet of rough-textured 
paper 22” x 28”, or larger, make a 
design with colored chalk by drawing 


spring flowers informally all over the 




















paper. Make the colors as brilliant 
as possible. In the spaces between the 
flowers draw plenty of leaves. Use 
yellow-green for some of the leaves 
because this color suggests spring. 
Rub blue into some of this yellow- 
green to give darker spots of green. 

9. Draw a picture of a red brick 
walk leading to the door of a house. 
Bordering the walk draw yellow daf- 
fodils. Just back of the daffodils 
draw blue hyacinths. 

10. Draw a window. Outside the 
window draw a branch of a dogwood 
tree. On the branch draw a bird. 
On the ground looking up at the bird, 
draw a rabbit. 

11. Draw a girl, wearing a blue 
dress, near a forsythia bush. The yel- 
low of the bush and the blue of the 
girl’s dress will make a lovely color 
combination. 

12. Draw two girls picking for- 
sythia branches. Paint a red dress on 
one girl and a blue dress on the other. 
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AN EASTER RABBIT 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


OUTLINE this rabbit on white 
cardboard or 9” x 12” paper, 
and cut it out. Color the inside 
of the cars and the tip of the 
nose pink, Paint the shadows 
on the fur light’ gray or blue. 


™ 
The eyes and the bow may be \ 
pink or blue. A real ribbon tied Wins 


around the rabbit's neck gives 
a pleasing effect. To make the 
rabbit stand, attach a piece of 
cardboard, 3” x 6”, to the back. 
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THE MERRY ROBIN 





PROGRAM 








WORDS AND MUSIC BY RUTH STEPHENS PORTER 


eal a: 


See the mer-ry lit - tle rob-in red-breast Sit-tingin the branch-es of the old oak tree, 
See the ver - y hap-py fa-ther red- breast. High up in his down - y nest are small birds three, 





a 


~ 


~ 


‘ 


i Vy -N 





f Of r 


Proud - ly show -ing his ver - y pret-ty red vest, Sing-ing a. mer-ry song of spring to me. 
So, he preens his pret - ty feath-er red vest; Then he starts hunt - ing worms for ba - bies wee. 





ror 


“Mer - ri - ly, fair-i - ly, cheer-i - ly, tir-i-lee,” Sings the mer-ry rob-in in the old oak tree. 


“Cheer - up, cheer -i-ly, but don’t come near -i-ly,” Singshe of his mate and of her blue eggs three. 


“Cheer - up, cheer -i-ly, but don’t come near -i-ly,” Sings he of his mate and of her ba - bies three. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR APRIL PROGRAMS}#: 


LADY APRIL 


ELSI PARRISH 


Lady April is in town 
In a green and yellow gown; 


As she came across the hills, 


She picked a bunch of daffodils; 


She whispered to the meadow stream, 


And waked it from its winter dream; 


She made a whistle of her mouth, 


And called the robins from the South. 


Yes, Lady April is in town 
In a green and yellow gown. 


You will find her in the square, 
With a rainbow in her hair! 


RAIN JOURNEY 
EMILY K. HAX 


The sound of thunder, 
The drumming of rain, 
And the splish, splash, splosh 
On my windowpanc! 


The rain makes gullies, 
As it runs through our yard, 
To join the water 


On the boulevard. 


Down to the corner 

With twist, twirl, and rush, 
And into the sewer 

The swift waters gush. 


Down under the street, 
Deep and black as night, 

The rain water tumbles 
And roars out of sight. 


It reaches the river; 
The moving tide 

Soon carries it on 
To the ocean wide. 


The boundless ocean 
Takes river and rain, 

And splashes the shores 
From Australia to Spain. 


AMERICAN MELODY 


INNA M. PRIFSTIEY 


America—the very wore . 
Has mucic in its sound, 

The grandeur of its melody 
Is heard the world around. 


Our banner, with its stars of white 
Upon a field of blue, 

Is like a little bit of sky 
With glory shining through. 


And when, on home or foreign soil, 
Our heroes’ blood is shed, 

The stripes upon that glorious flag 
Are dyed a deeper red. 


May those traditions we uphold— 
Right, honor, and fair play, 
Keep all the stripes that lie between 

White as they are today. 
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LISTEN, AMERICA! 


PHYLLIS MEAD 


Listen, American girls and boys! 

There's a soldier calling you. 

He says, “We need your nickels and 
dimes 

And pennies, too, that you waste 
sometimes, 

Because they have work to do.” 


Listen, American girls and boys! 

A sailor is speaking to you. 

He says, “Are you buying some 
stamps today, 

To help us save the ‘American Way’? 

Are you buying a bond or two?” 


Listen, American girls and boys! 

A marine is saying too, 

“Will you buy and buy and buy som 
more? 

Are you doing your part to win the 
war? 

Remember, we fight for you!” 


DAYBREAK 


EMILY K. HAX 


This morning the daylight 
> . 4 
Caught up with the moon; 
The sun must have hurried 
To get here so soon. 


The moon cradle rocked 
In the billowy blue, 
And tipped out of sight 
When a sunbeam shot through. 


EARTHWORM 


(LARA G. CORNELI 


Poor little earthworm 
Down in the ground, 
Nobody loves you 
Or wants you around. 
Often you're given 
To fishes as bait; 
Often you're stepped on, 
When you're out too late. 
But you, little earthworm, 
Keep working away, 
Enriching and loosening 
The soil where you stay. 


ARBOR DAY 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


This little tree we re planting here, 
So slender and so small, 

Will grow and grow until some day 
It’s big and strong and tall, 

Until some day its branches make 
A great big pool of shade— 

A place to have a picnic, 

With cakes and lemonade. 

And then perhaps on one stout limb 
Someone will hang a swing, 

And while the swing moves to and fro 
A little bird will sing— 

A bird who has a cozy nest 

Away up in the tree— 

This tree that’s being planted here, 


Today by you and me. 


EASTER MORNING 
MARGARET GOFF CLARK 


This morning when I jumped from bed 


I saw a little furry head 
And two long ears! I ran to sce 
What Easter bunny wished of me, 
And why this early call, while I 
Was still asleep! “Don't say “good- 
by.” 
I cried, “you haven't said ‘hello.’ ~ 
But I could only watch him go, 
As off he hopped, his little tail 
As white as Mother’s powder puff. 
“Don’t fail,” 
I thought he said, “to look behind 
The door.” I looked. What did 
I find? 
A dozen colored eggs to cat— 
The Easter bunny’s special treat! 


THE BUTTON BOX 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


My grandmother's button box 
Is a delight to see; 

There are all sorts of buttons, 
Each with a history. 

There are the tiny buttons 
That held Dad’s clothes in place 
When he was a little tad 

Who liked to romp and race. 
And then there are the buttons 
Granddaddy wore on gray, 
When he stood by Grandmother 
Upon their wedding day. 

There are dainty pearl buttons 
That Mother used to wear, 
When she was seventeen, 

So pretty, young, and fair. 
There are big wooden buttons 
From great-grandfather s suit 
And fancy brass ones he wore, 
When he played the flute. 

{ love that old button box 
When Grandmother sits with me, 
And picks out all the buttons 
With a family history! 


JERRY 


Jerry doesn’t wear shoes 

On a rainy day, 

He wades in all the puddles, 
Splashing, and full of play. 


Jerry doesn’t understand 
Why I must wear shoes. 
Boys have lots of silly things 
Small dogs never use. 


CHILDREN AT WORK 


DOROTHY WARNES REILLY 


Children like to paint, 
Children like to draw, 

Children like to hammer, 
And children like to saw. 


Children like to read, 

Children like to write, 
Children like to work, 

And work with all their might! 


COLOR MIXING 
DOROTHY WEBBER 


A wee fairy elf, one warm spring day 
Decided to dabble in color, they say. 


He knew many things, this elf so wise. 
Why fluffy clouds float in summe 


skies, 


Where burst bubbles go when the 
sprinkle their dew, 
And why the sky above is blue. 


He learned where the buttercup gor 
its bright yellow; 

And the red of the rose never puzzled 
this fellow. 


Said the elf, “I’m going to try toda) 
To learn why violet’s colored thx 
way; 


And I must find out, alack and alas, 
How they get the green color for th 
grass. 


i also must find, tho’ it may be silly 
How to get the orange of the tiger 
lily.” 


So he dipped his brush in the red oj 
the rose, 


And why he did this nobody knows: 


But he splashed the red against the sky 
And the red made an arch, oh, ever 
so high! 


This little elf then danced with glee, 
For before his very eyes, he could se 


That the red from the rose, mixed 
with blue from the sky, 
Makes the color of the violet shy. 


And next, this gay little mischievous 
fellow, 
Had dipped his brush in the butter- 


cup’s yellow. 


He tossed that skyward, too, “tis said 

And the yellow splashed into the red 

Then, what do you think? ‘The red, 
mixed with yellow, 

Made orange for lily and pumpkin 
mellow, 


While the blue and the yellow t- 
gether were seen 

To blend as the color that makes the 
grass green! 


So this little elf learned on that warm 
spring day, 

With red, blue, and yellow there is al- 
ways a way 


To get any color you want to mux, 
If you remember a few little tricks: 


Red and yellow make orange; blu 
and yellow make green. 

Red and blue make such violet * 
you've never seen. 


So this wee fairy elf, tossing colors 


on high, 
Painted the rainbow we see in the sky. 
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AN EASTER BONNET 
WINIFRED C. MARSHALL 


, thrifty little maiden 
" Made herself an Easter bonnet 
yith a bow of velvet ribbon 


And a wreath of roses on it. 


gut on that Easter morning, 
some playful little showers 

ipied the dainty Easter bonnet 
With the ribbon and the flowers. 


The patter of the raindrops 
Filled the small miss with dismay, 
gut the sun smiled down upon her 
And the showers skipped away. 


RAIN SONG 


DOROTHY WARNES REILLY 


Flowers are blowing 
In the breeze. 
Wind is bending 
All the trees. 
Sun is hiding, 
This cool day. 
Clouds are gathering 
On the way. 
Rain is coming 
Soon and long. 
Nature's singing 
A rain song. 


SKY CIRCUS 


REBA MAHAN STEVENS 


Isaw an elephant today, 
And a kangaroo, and a whale, 
A tall giraffe, a wobbly calf, 
And a bird with a long, long tail. 


lsaw them march in proud array. 
|saw them all this very day. 


Why don’t you ask me where I've 
been? 
To the circus? No, not I. 
Ive been swinging on Grandma's gate, 
Watching the clouds in the sky. 


AT BEDTIME 
THEOBEL WING ALLEFSON 


Outside my window stands a tree. 

lt waves its arms and sings to me. 
All night it sings so low and deep. 

It makes me want to go to sleep. 

The yellow moon so big and round 
Shows shadow pictures on the ground. 
The birds are cuddled in their nest, 
But, oh, I like my bed the best! 


HELPING 
WINIFRED C. MARSHALL 


Betty has a War Stamp book, 
So has Mary Lou. 
Bobby has a War Stamp book, 
Baby has one, too. 
When they go to market, 
They do not think it strange 
To have the salesclerk ask them 
How they will have their change. 
bobby speaks up proudly, 
“We know in times like these 
We all must help our country; 
So give us War Stamps, please.” 
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THERE’S A FLAG FLYING HIGH IN 


BOY SOLOIst—There’s a flag. 

GIRL SOLOIST—There’s a flag 

CHOR— 

There’s a flag flying high in the sky 
up above. 

It’s the flag made of red, white, and 
blue that we love, 

And it tells everyone that we have 
freedom here. 

Let us sing; let us shout; let us cheer; 
let us cheer! 


GIRL sOLOIst—Love the flag. 

BOY soLoist—Love the flag. 

CHOR— 

Love the flag that has waved over 
land, over sea; 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Love the flag that shows freedom and 
true liberty. 

BOY SOLOIST—W ave on, Flag. 

GIRL SOLOIsST—Wave on, Flag. 

CHOR— 

Wave on, Flag, with your stars and 
your stripes, so that all 

In the world may know, too, that you 
never shall fall. 


GIRL. SOLOIsT—See the flag. 

BOY sOLOIsT—See the flag. 

CHOIR— 

See the flag marching by; raise your 
heads; watch her fly. 

Show your pride in Old Glory for 


whom brave men die. 


THE SKY 


Now salute and pledge, too, and your 
strong faith renew 

In the stripes and the stars of the red, 
white, and blue! 


GIRL AND BOY SOLOISTS (in unison)— 

There’s a flag. 

There's a flag. 

CHOR— 

There’s a flag that we love and we'll 
love evermore. 

There’s a flag that to all mankind 
peace shall restore. 

Let us sing; let us shout; let us cheer; 
let us cheer 

For the flag that today sails to cach 
hemisphere. 





Hints for Using the Plays in This Issue 


LMOsT invariably, the plays you 
A find in THE INsTRUCTOR are 
adaptable to other occasions, 
other stage situations, a longer or 
shorter playing time, and more or 
fewer characters than those indicated. 
To help you visualize the many possi- 
bilities that our plays provide, we are 
including some specific suggestions, 
which by no means exhaust the op- 
portunities for utilizing any of the 
dramatizations. If you have an in- 
teresting experience in adapting a 
play, we shall be pleased to learn 
about it. Remember that the speeches 
in nearly every play can be expanded 
or supplemented. Space is precious 
and most plays are given in as brief 
a form as is consistent with the na- 
ture of the content. 


Health and Safety Town 
(See page 44) 


Of course, you and your primary 
pupils are doing a great deal of talk- 
ing about the importance of good 
health and safety these days. You 
may even be planning to have 
breakfast at school as suggested by 
Ruth Hildreth Abild in her article 
on page 28. As a result, your pupils 
may decide to dramatize their ideas 
on the subject for another grade or 
for their parents. The playlet “Health 
and Safety Town” will give you an 
idea of what one first grade did to 
dramatize its knowledge of health and 
safety. Your pupils may develop some- 
thing quite different. Perhaps they 
might like to learn the song on page 
44 first and develop a dramatization 
based on it. Im any case, encourage 
them to express the health and safety 
laws in their own words. 

Special costuming is not essential, 
but the children may like to devise 
caps, shields, or some other type of 
unifying insignia for the Citizens to 
wear. Or they may carry flags. 

No particular action is called for 
in the playlet, but, to vary having the 
children stand in a straight row across 
the stage, you might have them form 
a V with the one acting as Leader 
at the point. Be sure that the V is 
clearly defined, perhaps by marking 
the floor with chalk. 


Plant a Victory Garden 
(See page 44) 


This play can be used first as a 
reading lesson. You might type each 
of the four-line stanzas on a separate 
sheet of paper, with two carbon cop- 
ies, numbering the stanzas in order. 
Write a duplicate list of numbers on 
the blackboard. Give your most ad- 
vanced readers all the stanzas of the 
Gardeners. After the children have 
had a chance to read their stanzas 
silently, explain that the whole play 
will now be read aloud. Perhaps you 
will want to read the stage directions 
yourself. When one stanza has been 
read, erase the corresponding number 
on. the blackboard. The children may 
use these same copies in memorizing 
their parts. 

The number of pupils in each group 
will naturally depend on the size of 
your class and on the size of the stage. 
If you decide to have the stanzas re- 
cited by two or more pupils in uni- 
son, be sure to have them practice this 
many times. If you decide to have 
only one child speak, but intend to 
have two represent any one character, 
have both children learn the stanza 
and let one give the lines on one oc- 
casion, the other on another. 

Your pupils can show their creative 
ability in devising costumes and stage 
setting. If it is to be a classroom 
affair, give them free rein. If it is to 
be given before an adult audience, 
more supervision will be necessary. 
Crepe-paper costumes can be made 
very realistic, but are not essential. 
Name labels for the actors to carry 
can be made in art classes. Simple 
straight-from-the-shoulder paper cam- 
bric costumes in appropriate colors— 
with the labels—give a unified effect. 


Mother Bunny’s Magic 
Spectacles 


(See page 45) 


Your pupils will enjoy “Mother 
Bunny’s Magic Spectacles” if you tell 
it to them first as a story. Read it 
over until you know it thoroughly. 
Don’t hesitate to use lots of dialogue 
in telling it. The children will prob- 


ably request a retelling. Soon they 
will be wanting to “play” the story. 
They will know whom they want for 
Mother Bunny and the rest. Encour- 
age them in this, but make opportu- 
nities for a second and third cast to 
play the story too. Finally, let the 
class decide on the official cast and 
make plans for presenting the play for 
assembly or for an adult audience. 
Let the children use their own words 
as much as seems practical, but insist 
that they say the same, or approxi- 
mately the same, thing from this 
point on so that there will be no miss- 
ing of cues. 

Setting the stage will give you an 
opportunity to use some of the sug- 
gestions in the article “Low-Cost 
Scenery for Plays,” by Kathryn Miller 
Keller, in THe INstRucToR, March, 
1943. You will need an enthusiastic 
scenery committee and imagination, 
rather than expensive or elaborate 
equipment. A skeleton house with a 
real door, such as Mrs. Keller suggests, 
is absolutely essential. The house will 
have to be anchored firmly so that 
opening and closing the door will not 
cause it to sway. Be sure there is a 
backing behind the door that will 
look like an interior to the audience. 
Try Mrs. Keller’s suggestions for 
bushes to define the edge of your stage 
and perhaps to flank the house on 
either side. If the stage is long, break 
its length with a fallen log, a grassy 
mound, and so on. But leave plenty 
of room for the little Bunnies to 
frolic about. 


Observing Bird Day 
(See page 47) 
The ideal use of this play would be 


for you first to read it over to your- 
self several times and then discuss 
with your pupils some of the signifi- 
cant facts about Bird Day and ap- 
point a committee to meet with you 
(or by themselves if they are mature 
enough) to plan a program for that 
occasion. It would not be surprising 
to find that their plan closely resem- 
bled the one developed by the pupils 
in this play. When the program is 
well under way, you might read to 
the committee (Continued on page 65) 
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Health and Safety Town 


GUYRENE T. SIMKINS 


Teacher, First Grade, Washington Street Primary School, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 








CHARACTERS 


LEADER—A girl or a boy. 
CITIZENS—Sixteen girls and boys. 
(This number may vary.) 




















THIRD CITIZzEN—I eat all kinds of 
fresh vegetables. 

FOURTH CITIZEN—I eat fruits and 
cereals. 

FIFTH CITIZEN—I bathe every day. 

SIXTH CITIZEN—I wash my hands 





stop. Yellow light means get ready. 
Green light means go. 
ELEVENTH CITIZEN—It is safe to 
walk, not run, down steps. 
TWELFTH CITIZEN—It is safe not 
to climb on high things. 
THIRTEENTH CITIZEN—It is 
not to play near a fire. 
FOURTEENTH CITIZEN—It is safe to 
put toys away when playtime is over. 
FIFTEENTH CITTZEN—It is safe to 
keep our hands off hot things. 
SIXTEENTH CITIZEN—It is safe dur- 
ing a blackout to be obedient. 


safe 


Words ard music by Kate Englehardt Clark 


ee 


ALL (sing fo the tune of the in 
on this page)— 
We're careful here in Safety Town, 
For whether large or small, 

We know that being careful js 
The safest way for all. 

LEADER—We hope you have ¢p, 
joyed meeting the citizens of Heyl 
and Safety Town. If you want 
live safe and healthy lives, why dor’; 
you come to our town? We yl] 
waiting for you. Good-by! 

(All exit singing the same stanz, 
at the beginning.) 














































































































before I cat. L A kh 
SEVENTH CITI7EN—I go to bed oe —— t * 
early. ti +} - Mu 
(Leader and Citizens enter singing EIGHTH CITIZ7EN—I sleep with win- T)) e 
the song found on this page. Leader dows open. We're cit - i - zens of Safe- ty Town. We 
halts near the center of the stage. ALL (sing to the tune of the song 
Others take positions previously de- on this page) — 
cided on.) We citizens of Safety Town *y t 1 ‘ 
LEADER (addressing audience)— Are healthy as can be. a | } =a 1 
We are citizens of Health and Safety | We do the things that make us strong, |} — i jo 
Town. We believe in doing things As you can plainly see. : 
that are healthful and safe. I want LEADER—Now [ am sure you would like to work and play. We like to learn the 
you to mect some of our citizens and _like to hear some of the safe things 
hear first some of the healthful things that the citizens of Health and Safety 
they do. Town know. — | ty y ff 
FIRST CITIZEN—I drink milk every NINTH CITIZEN—It is safe to keep ae eo = =" e - 5 
day. ~ ott of the street. 
SECOND cImzEN—I play in the TENTH CITIZEN—It is safe to obey D) ‘ 
fresh air and get plenty of exercise. all traffic lights. Red light means safe - ty rules And prac - tice them each day, 
e POTATOES— When we get in yours, we'll start 
Plant a Victory Gar en Shu-u-r-r-r-r and we potatoes have a__ To bite, and suck, and chew! 
place BIRDS, TOAD, AND INSECTICIDE 
Among your vegetables this year. (rush in and gesture menacingly st 
JESSIE M. COOPER We'll help the family budget Insects )— 
If you tend us, never fear. Oh, ho! Oh, ho! Oh, so 


Teacher, Second and Third Grades, Bard School, District No. 10, 
Benton Township, Berrien County, Michigan 


GARDENERS (carrying their tools) — 
Plant a Victory Garden. 
Plan for it today. 
Here are tools you'll need to use, 
So start it right away. 
(Each child demonstrates a use of bis 
tool; then he steps aside.) 
SUN, RAIN, AND BREEZE (enter)— 
i'm Breeze, I'm Sun, I’m Rain. 
And we three together 
Provide your Victory Garden 
With the best of growing weather. 
(They use characteristic motions.) 
GARDENERS— 
Plant a Victory Garden. 
Plan for it today. 
These elements will help it grow, 
So start it right away. 
In your local paper 
You'll find some good advice. 
The nurseryman knows answers, too, 
So you can check them twice. 
GREENS (enfer)— 
We're the leafy garden greens. 
We're full of vitamin A. 
We can be cooked or eaten raw, 
So serve us every day. 
GARDENERS (pretending to plant 
Greens in plot)— 
Plant a Victory Garden. 
Plan for it today. 
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Be sure to give some greens a place. 

Do start it right away. 
ROOT CROPS (froop in) — 

Root crops we are called. 

Our minerals are good for you. 

Put us in summer salads. 

Store us for the winter, too. 
GARDENERS (pretending to plant 

Root Crops in plot)— 

Plant a Victory Garden. 

Plan for it today. 

Don’t leave out the root crops. 

Start it right away. 
(Remaining vegetables enter; each 

steps forward as he speaks.) 
BEANS AND PEAS— 

You're planting vegetable proteins 

And vitamins as well 

When you plant rows of peas and 

beans. 

They're stored in every shell. 
TOMATO— 

A tomato is so important 

It stands out by itself. 

You'll want to eat a lot of us, 

Both raw and from the shelf. 
CORN— 

Plant some corn in your garden 

If it is not too small, 

Then you'll have nice roasting ears 


Enjoyed by one and all. 


GARDENERS (pretending to plant 
other vegetables in plot)— 
Plant a Victory Garden. 
Plan for it today. 
It’s wise to grow some food this year, 
So start it right away. 

INSECTS (rush in laughing and 
winking as they speak) — 
Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! 
We like gardens, too. 


You think you'll have some fun? 
We know just what to do with bug; 
So you had better run! 
(They chase Insects around the stage 
and off.) 

GARDENERS— 
De plant a Victory Garden. 
Plan for it today. 
Get tools, seeds, a garden plot, 
And start it right away. 








CHARACTERS 


GARDENERS—Any number of children. 

sUN—A boy. 

RAIN—A girl, 

BREEZE—A girl. 

GREENS—Any number of children to 
represent swiss chard, cabbage, 
spinach, lettuce, and so on. 

ROOT CROPs—Any number of children 
to represent beets, parsnips, carrots, 
turnips, and radishes. 


BEANS 

PEAS One or more children 
TOMATOES ) —for each kind of vege- 
CORN table. 

POTATOES 


INSECTs—Any number of girls and 
boys to represent potato beetles, 
cabbage worms, and so on. 

BIRDS—Any number of children. 

TOAD—A boy. 

INSECTICIDES—T wo children. 




















CosTUMES 


Girl Gardeners wear play dresses 
and sunbonnets; boy Gardeners wear 
overalls and wide-brimmed straw hats. 
Each carries one of the following: 
spade, rake, hoe, trowel, sprinkling 
can, packet of seeds. Sun wears 2 
yellow cape and a gilt crown; Rain 
a gray crepe-paper cape and skirt; 
Breeze wears a pale blue dress and car- 
ries a white billowing scarf. The 
vegetables, Insects, Birds, Toad, and 
Insecticides wear name placards of 
large colored cardboard cutouts for 
identification. Insects also wear caps 
slouched over one eye. — Insecticides 
carry spray guns with which they 
gesture menacingly toward Insects. 


SETTING 


A garden plot. An outdoor back- 
drop is effective byt not essential. 
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(The three little Bunnies are romp- 
ng ground the dooryard while Mother 

nny mixes something in a big bowl 
the table. Buster Bunny finally 
comes up and unties ber apron strings, 
jddy Bunny tickles ber with a pussy- 
yilow wand, and Baby Bunny sticks 
t paw in the mixing bowl.) 


MOTHER BUNNY—Stop it! (She 
ses ber apron strings.) What teases 


vou are! I declare, I think you are full 
of nothing but mischievous tricks! 

BABY BUNNY (fo the others) — 
Vhat’s the matter with Mother 
Bunny? 

BUSTER BUNNY—I don't know. 

BUDDY BUNNY—I do! She isn't 
wearing her Magic Spectacles. 

BABY BUNNY—Oh, my, let’s find 
chem for her quick! 

BUSTER BUNNY (running around in 
drcles) —Where can they be? 

BUDDY BUNNY—Here they are. (He 
ticks them up off the table and hands 
them to Mother Bunny.) 

BABY BUNNY—Put them on, please, 
Yother Bunny. Put them on! 

BUSTER BUNNY—Hiurry! Hurry! 

MOTHER BUNNY (puts on Spec- 
tacles)——There! Now I can sce you 
syou really are. My, what nice bun- 
nies I have! (She hugs cach of them 
in turn.) Now, how would you like 
to do something for me? 

BUDDY BUNNY—What shall we do, 
Mother? 

MOTHER BUNNY—Please run and 
get me some parsnips and carrots for 
my salad. Farmer Jones said the rab- 
bits could have all they could find in 
the northwest corner of his garden. 

BUSTER BUNNY—We'll go, Mother. 

(They run off to the garden.) 

(Mother Bunny goes back to her 
work, pushing her spectacles up on her 
forehead. Father Bunny enters look- 
ing very tired. He carries three bas- 
kets.) 

MOTHER BUNNY—Oh, hello, Father 
Bunny. Did you finish hiding all the 
Easter eggs in the grass so that the 
children could find them to roll on 
the lawn tomorrow? 

FATHER BUNNY—No, [I didn’t. 
There are three more basketsful of 
eggs to be hidden and I am too tired 
todoit. (He puts the baskets down.) 

MOTHER BUNNY—That is too bad. 
But don’t worry. We will think of 
something. Now you just lie down. 

FATHER BUNNY—I guess I will. 
(He lies down at one side of the 
stage.) 

(After a moment, the three little 
Bunnies enter.) 

BUDDY BUNNY—Here’s a parsnip 
for the salad, Mother Bunny. 

BUSTER BUNNY—Here’s a carrot. 

BABY BUNNY—And here’s a bit of 
parsley that I found. 

BUSTER, BUDDY, AND BABY BUNNY 
(join hands and dance around chant- 
ing) — 

Three little bunnies went for a run, 

Uphill and downhill; oh, such fun! 

Jump! Jump! Jump! Sce how they 
run! 

Uphill and downhill; oh, such fun! 

MOTHER BUNNY—Hush! Hush! 
Why must you be such noisy Bunnies? 
Can’t you see Father Bunny is tired? 
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UNNY’S MAGIC 


An Easter Play 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


NELL GOODALE PRICE 


Presenting this play about the Easter Bunny and 


his 


fascinating family will be an absorbing activity for 


your pupils. 


Suggestions to help you are on page 43. 








CHARACTERS 


MOTHER BUNNY—Owner of the Mag- 
ic Spectacles. 
BUDDY BUNNY ad , 
Che three little 
BUSTER BUNNY } —~), eth - . 
nnies. 
BABY BUNNY} — 


FATHER BUNNY—The Easter Bunny. 


saAM | 


sur) -Two children. 


Cos1ruMES 


All the Bunnies wear white rabbit 
coverall suits complete with hoods and 
large ears. Over the suit, Mother 
Bunny wears a plain pink dress and 
a flowered apron with a capacious 
pocket. Father Bunny wears long, 
full blue trousers and a yellow coat. 
He has a multicolored cap in his pock- 
et. Buddy and Buster Bunny wear 
short trousers and Eton jackets in as- 
sorted Faster colors. Baby Bunny 








wears a short dress in a pastel shade. 
Each has a white handkerchief. For 
very simple costuming, bunny hoods 
may be used in place of complete 
rabbit suits, Then the Bunnies would 
wear socks and shoes with the cos- 
tumes described. Sam and Sue wear 
school clothes. 


SETTING 


A field outside the Easter Bunny 
Family’s home. The house is at the 
center back of the stage. It can 
be of any shape or size but should 
have a doorway large enough to per- 
mit the Bunnies to pass in and out 
easily. Above the doorway is this 
sign: “Home of the Easter Bunny.” 
There is a table at right center of 
stage with a mixing bowl and a pair 
of showy spectacles (sunglasses) on 
it. Down left and right of the stage 
are large bushes. 














BABY BUNNY (dashing over to 
where Father Bunny lies. trying to 
sleep)—Father’s home! Father’s home! 

(Buddy and Buster follow and they 
all dance noisily around Father 
Bunny.) 

MOTHER BUNNY (runs toward the 
little Bunnies and uses ber apron to 
shoo them away from tired Father 
Bunny)—Stop! Stop, I say. 

(Suddenly the three little Bunnies 
grow silent, Buddy beckons to the 
others and they go to the corner of 
the stage farthest away from Father 
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Mabel Betsy tal 


Bunny. They whisper together for 
a moment; then they begin to search 
as though for something lost.  Fi- 
nally Baby Bunny goes to the table 
where Mother Bunny is working and 
looks up into her face.) 

BABY BUNNY (i# excitement)—l 
found them. I found them. I found 
Mother Bunny’s Magic Spectacles! 

(Buddy and Buster come running 
and Baby points to the spectacles on 
Mother Bunny's forehead.) 

BUDDY BUNNY—Please put them on 
your nose, Mother Bunny. 





SPECTACLES 


BUSTER BUNNY—So you will see us 
as we really are. 

MOTHER BUNNY (puts spectacles 
on nose and looks through them)— 
My, what nice Bunnies I have! Did 
you know that Father Bunny was too 
tired to hide all the eggs for the chil- 
dren’s egg-rolling party tomorrow? 

BABY BUNNY—Oh, how sad! 

BUSTER BUNNY—Can't we do 
something about it? 

BUDDY BUNNY—Of course! We can 
hide the rest of the eggs ourselves. 

MOTHER BUNNY—The very thing! 
What kind Bunnies you are! (She gefs 
the baskets of eggs and hands them 
to the Bunnies.) Remember to run 
slowly. 

BUSTER BUNNY—We will run slow- 
ly. 

(The three little Bunnies exit. 
Mother Bunny takes off her specta- 
cles, wipes them with the corner of 
her apron, folds the bows, and puts 
the spectacles in her apron pocket. 
She goes back to her salad bowl. After 
a few moments the little Bunnies en- 
ter very silently and sorrowfully.) 

BUDDY BUNNY—Oh, Mother Bunny, 
[ have something terrible to tell you. 
We tripped and spilled the eggs from 
our baskets. Every egg was broken. 
We are so sorry! 

BUSTER BUNNY—Now there will 
not be enough eggs for all the chil- 
dren tomorrow, will there? 

BABY BUNNY—QOh, I don’t want 
any little girl or boy to be disappoint- 
ed on Easter, Mother Bunny. Can't 
we do something about it? 

MOTHER BUNNY (sfernly)—Are 
you sure you weren't going lickety- 
split when you stumbled? I told you 
to run slowly. 

BUSTER BUNNY—We were running 
slowly, Mother Bunny. 

FATHER BUNNY (séretches and 
yawns )—I heard what you said about 
breaking the eggs and I think I have 
an idea about what we can do. 

(All the little Bunnies run over and 
assist Father Bunny to rise.) 

BABY BUNNY—What can we do, 
Father Bunny? 

FATHER BUNNY—We'll ask Farmer 
Jones for some eggs— 

BUDDY BUNNY—And we can color 
them— 

BUSTER BUNNY—And hide them in 
time, 

BABY BUNNY—And every little 
child will have a pretty colored Easter 
egg to roll on the lawn tomorrow. 

BUDDY BUNNY—May we go with 
you to ask Farmer Jones for the eggs? 

FATHER BUNNY—Yes, we will all 
go and then there will be plenty of 
hands to carry them safely home. 
Supper can wait until we get back. 

MOTHER BUNNY—Well, if the little 
Bunnies are going, they must be clean. 
Into the house, every one of you, and 
wash up. Don’t forget to scrub be- 
hind your ears and clean your nails. 
Hurry, now! We’ve no time to waste. 

(The three little Bunnies run into 
the house, followed by Mother and 
Father Bunny.) 

(After a moment, Sam comes tip- 
toeing onto the stage with Sue at his 
heels.) (Continued on page 58) 
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Zoom-ing high a-bove, with a rush and a roar, O- ver the clouds, in- to the blue, the great planes roar. 
Rid - ing un-a-fraid through the lanes of the sky, O-ver the land, o-ver the sea, our air-men fly, 
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And it’s up, up, on, and out of sight, Up, up, on, and through the night. Off when the or - ders come, and 
And it’s up, up, on, and far a-way, Up, up, through the sun - ny day On in a track-less sky where 
] l 
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back once more, There go our air-men, help-ing to win the war. 
free wind sings, There go our air-men, fly-ing on sil-v'ry wings. 
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ot rt = == =< = — 
1 = T 
T.B., tuned time bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of ine; -S indi shake. Cymbals may play drum patt. 
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IN JAMES AUDUBON 


Act | 

(All the committee members are 
yesent and Nancy is presiding.) 
wancy—I hope you have ll 
hought up brilliant ideas for our 
ind Day program. I'll keep a list of 
he suggestions that are made and 
ierward try to organize them. Per- 
ups a good idea would be to start 
sith what we already know about 
lid Day. 

sut—I know that it’s not a legal 
liday. It’s mainly a school celebra- 
ion, like Arbor Day. In fact, in 
may schools it is observed on the 
ame day as Arbor Day, but it can be 
in May on Audubon’s birthday. 

BERTHA—=Why should it be on 
Arbor Day? Birds are so different 
from trees. 

NANCY==But what would birds do 
vithout trees to rest in and make 
their nests in? 

TOMMY——Birds help to spread the 
xeds of trees everywhere. They eat 
aects that harm trees, too. 

NANCY—Bill, will you give a talk 
bout Bird Day for our program? 

wLt—I'll do my best, Nancy. 

VIRGINIA] read an article about 
tut famous Mr. Audubon. It said 
that he knew more about American 
tirds and their habits than anybody 
de. He made wonderful drawings 
ind paintings of them, too. If he's 
s important as all that, I think we 
wght to give a play just about him 
m our program. 

NANCY—That’s a splendid idea, 
Virginia. Will you be in charge of 
writing the play? Miss Blake will 
wrely help you. 

vrGIni—[ think I know already 
vhom Ill ask to be in it. 

TOMMY—There’s a society named 
ifter that man. My mother belongs 
to it. 

NANCY—Then will you report on 
that, Tommy? Find out whether chil- 
tren can belong, and how to join. 

BERTHA—The woman next door to 

wis very fond of birds. She has a 
picture of Mr. Audubon hanging in 
her living room. 
_NANCY—Do you think she would 
end us that picture for our Bird Day 
athibition? Ask her, Bertha. Maybe 
ve can find people who would be 
villing to lend us prints of some of 
Mr. Audubon’s paintings of birds. 

RICHARD—Let’s put a notice about 
‘ur program in the school column of 
the newspaper and invite people to 
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OBSERVING BIRD DAY 


A Program Including an Audubon Play 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SUE HOAGLAND 








CHARACTERS 
NANCY GRAHAM—Chairman. 
BILL DALTON 
BERTHA BROOKS 


TOMMY HUNTFR\ __ Committee 
VIRGINIA GRAY members, 
RICHARD SHAW 

SAM SLADE 


MISS BLAKE—Teacher. 

JOHN woutre—Takes the part of 
John James Audubon. 

MARY BARBER—Takes the part of 
Lucy Audubon. 





CLASS MEMBERS—Other 
Miss Blake. 

GuEsts—Parents and friends of the 
class. 


pupils of 


SETTING 

Act 1.—The living room of Nancy 
Graham’s home, after school one day 
in spring. 

Aci I1.—Miss Blake’s classroom two 
weeks later on Bird Day. If con- 
venient, an inner stage might be 
arranged on which the Audubon play 
could be enacted. 

















Your pupils will like this interesting way of observing 


Bird Day; you will like its creative possibilities. 


See 


page 43 for ideas to help you develop the program. 


lend us anything they have that will 
make the program more interesting. 

NANCY—Good idea, Dick! Til 
make a note of that. 

sAM—Why not spring a bird quiz 
on people at the same time? 

NANCY—What kind of questions 
would you ask? 

ToMMY—Oh, I might ask: “What 
is ornithology?” 

RICHARD—What does the Audubon 
Society do? 

BERTHA—Why should we protect 
the wild birds? 

NANCY—I see. You mean ques- 
tions that will start people thinking 
about birds. 

romMMy—lI have a little book about 
Mr. Audubon, but the Public Library 
has a big one with lovely colored 
prints in it. . 

NANCY—Do you think they would 
lend us that book just for the one day 
of our exhibition? Ask them, Tommy, 
will you? 

roMMy—Sure! 

saM—I think we ought to print 
some poems and sayings about birds 
on big cards and hang them up in our 
classroom and in the main hall for a 
whole week before Bird Day. 

NANCY—Fine! Will you attend to 
that, Sam? 

saM—I'll be glad to. 

BERTHA—Don't forget the one 
about a bluebird that ends: “You are 


. an April poem which God hath dow- 


ered with wings.” 

NANCY—Yes, that is a good one, 
Bertha. 

RICHARD—There’s an old Chinese 
saying that my mother likes very 
much. It goes something like this: 
“Keep a green bough in your heart, 
and a bird will come and sing there.” 

NANCY—It would be nice to have 
some bird poems recited, but I'm 
afraid there won't be time for more 
than one. Bertha, will you recite one 
poem and make a list of a few famous 
ones to mention? 

BERTHA—I d like to. 


NANCY (looks at the paper on 
which she has written notes)—This 
looks like a very promising program, 
but we'll all have to work very hard 
from now on. Bird Day is only two 
weeks away. 


Act Ill 


(Class Members are seated at their 
desks, Guests with wraps on are 
seated around the room, Miss Blake 
stands facing the group.) 

MISS BLAKE—We are delighted to 
welcome so many guests to our Bird 
Day program. We know that many 
of you are already interested in birds, 
but we hope that our program will in- 
crease and spread that interest. I will 
now turn the program over to Nancy 
Graham, who is chairman of our com- 
mittee for the day. Nancy, will you 
please take charge? 

NANCY—Thank you, Miss Blake. 
The first thing our committee wishes 
to do is to thank all the friends who 
have lent us prints or books related to 
the subject of birds, which you sec 
displayed around our classroom. Now, 
Bill Dalton will give us a short history 
of Bird Day. 

BILL (reads from notes) —Bird Day 
was first celebrated in the public 
schools of Oil City, Pennsylvania, in 
1894, Later, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture published a 
circular urging public schools to de- 
vote a special day to the cause of bird 
protection. Since then the Commis- 
sioners of Education in various states 
have set aside special dates for Bird 
Day every year. That is because 
spring comes later in some states than 
in others. Most states celebrate Bird 
Day on the same day as Arbor Day, 
but there is no law about the date. 

NANCY—Thank you, Bill. Now, 
Bertha Brooks will read us a short list 
of bird poems written by famous poets 
and she will recite one. 

BERTHA—Some well-known poems 
about birds are: “Robert of Lincoln,” 
by William Cullen Bryant; “The 





Owl,” by Alfred Lord Tennyson; 
“The Song Sparrow,” by John G. 
Whittier; “To a Skylark,” by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley; and “Birds of Kil- 
lingworth,” by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. (She recites any bird 
poem.) 

NANCY (with a nod)—Thank you. 
Richard Shaw will now give us a few 
facts about John James Audubon, the 
great ornithologist who made our 
American birds so well known all 
over the world. 

RICHARD (reads from notes)—John 
James Audubon lived in France when 
he was a boy. His father, who was 
very wealthy, was away from home a 
great deal. One time when he re- 
turned after a long journey he found 
that James was neglecting his school- 
work and spending all his time in the 
woods and fields studying birds. Be- 
cause he thought his son was wasting 
his time, Commodore Audubon sent 
James away to a military school. 
James did the same thing there and 
soon failed in his schoolwork. Then 
Mr. Audubon sent James to his large 
estate in Pennsylvania, hoping that 
his agent there could bring the boy 
to his senses and get him started in 
business life. Soon after his arrival, 
James fell in love with Miss Lucy 
Bakewell, a very fine young woman, 
whom he later married. Then he 
started in business in order to earn a 
living. But it was no use. James was 
not a businessman. He failed in one 
business after another because he ne- 
glected it to wander in the woods and 
fields, where he watched the birds and 
made pictures of them. Finally James 
followed the advice of his. devoted 
wife and gave up business altogether. 
Mrs. Audubon gladly supported her- 
self and their two sons through the 
many hard years that followed, by 
teaching in private schools. After 
years of hard, patient labor, Audubon 
at last succeeded in having a huge 
volume of his life-size drawings and 
paintings of birds published in Great 
Britain. The few original sets still in 
existence are now valued at thousands 
of dollars each. One of them may be 
seen at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York City. 

NANCY—Thank you, Dick. And 
now, because Audubon did so much to 
help us know and love our American 
birds, we are presenting a short scene 
from his life which will show some- 
thing of his (Continued on page 57) 
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Teachers’ Help-One 





MAKE A FLOOR MAP 
EDITH MILO 


SB yewer a unit on South America, 
three boys drew a large map 
of the continent on the classroom 
floor. Since we have movable seats, a 
large section of floor space was avail- 
able. 

The boys made a tracing of the map 
from the textbook and marked it off 
into one-inch squares. On the floor 
they drew with chalk an oblong hav- 
ing the same number of ecighteen- 
inch squares as there were one-inch 
squares on the small map. In each of 
the squares on the floor was drawn the 
same section of the map that appeared 
in the relative square on the tracing. 
The boundaries of the countries were 
copied also. Then the outline of the 
map was painted with white poster 
paint making the line about one and 
one half inches wide, and the chalk 
squares were erased. 

The first way we used this map was 
to learn the name and location of each 
country. A child would be asked to 
go to Brazil. If he did it successfully 
he remained there while another child 
was sent to a different country. As 
soon as all countries were occupied 
another child would call the name of 
some country and the person standing 
on that portion of the map would take 
his seat. This was continued until the 
map was cleared. 

A variation was to have a child 
start at cither Colombia or Chile and 
walk around the map, naming the 
countries as he entered them. 

We have also used the map to learn 
cities, physical features, and products. 
It has many possibilities. 


DYEING EASTER EGGS 
ODELLE MEBANE 


M’ PUPILS enjoy dyeing their own 
Easter eggs for the annual party. 
Each child brings several hard-boiled 
eggs on the day set aside for the hunt 
and puts them in a large pan of hot 
water on the classroom radiator. The 
long worktable is covered with papers 
for protection, and I provide six or 
seven cups and spoons. Each child 
helps to dye the eggs, six or seven chil- 
dren working at a time. The colored 
eggs are placed on another table to dry 
thoroughly before they are hidden. 

Directions for dyeing che eggs make 
an interesting reading lesson. I put 
them on the bulletin board. 

Melt the dye in a cup filled with 
hot water. 

Add one teaspoon of vinegar to the 
dye in each cup. 

Dip an egg in the dye and turn it 
slowly. 

Leave the egg in the dye until it is 
the shade you want. 

Remove the egg and polish it with 
a greased cloth. 


Put the egg on the table to dry. 
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A WEATHER CALENDAR 


ROSE LEARY LOVE 


M*““ a calendar for the month on 
a large piece of tagboard. Cut 
as many squares of construction pa- 
per as there are days in the month. 
Make the squares to fit the spaces on 
the calendar. Then draw a duck, a 
bluebird, and a lamb for models. 
One child may be selected to re- 
cord the weather on the calendar each 


day. If it is fair, he will draw or 
trace a bright bluebird on one of the 
construction-paper squares and paste 
the square in the proper place. On a 
rainy day he will use a yellow duck, 
and, to reflect the color of a cloudy 
day, he will use a gray lamb. 

Write the date in black crayon on 
each picture before it is pasted on. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions on the 
pages of the Help-One-Another 
Club invaluable? Perhaps you have 
developed in your classroom original 
and practical devices which you 
would be willing to share with other 
teachers. If so, we will be glad to 
have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. An additional dol- 
lar is paid for each accompanying 
photograph that is used. 

The articles submitted to the 
Help-One-Another Club cannot be 
acknowledged, and we are unable 
to return articles that we do not use. 

If you decide to send us some 
helpful suggestions, please comply 
with the following rules. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


Place your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the 
firsts page of cach manuscript. (A 
married woman should use her given 
name, not her husband’s.) 

Put your name and address on the 
back of each photograph submitted. 

One article should not exceed 300 
words in length. 

Plain white paper, 814” x 11”, is 
preferred. 

Begin each article on a new sheet. 
(It is not necessary to send a letter 
with your contribution, but if you 
do so, put it on a separate sheet.) 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 





between the lines.) 








STIMULATE READING 
VEDA YOW 


sie age range of my retard 
fourth-graders is from ten 1, 
fifteen years. In order to stimuly, 
reading interest in these children wh, 
could not and did not seem to ap 
to learn to read, I decided to ty 
something different from the usyj 
reading material. 

We began a study of trees. I wroy 
a short paragraph on each of the fd). 
lowing topics: what forests are, wher: 
we find forests, forest fires, fores: 
conservation, individual trees, the di. 
ferent parts of trees, and the uses of 
trees. At first we read only one px. 
agraph each day, putting special em. 
phasis on new words. Each child hu 
to read the paragraph printed on th 
blackboard before 2 new one cou; 
be put up. 

The paragraphs were written with 
a “continued-in-the-next” idea s0 ;: 
was not long before the children, «. 
ger to sce what was coming net, 
were really working. To keep a rec. 
ord of our reading we had the pan. 
graphs typed and made into a bookle: 
Freehand drawings were made to illus. 
trate each paragraph. Reading abil- 
ity, attendance records, and attituds 
in general: showed vast improvement. 

While the first-grade teacher typed 
the sheets for our booklet, my pupik 
co-operated by taking complete charg: 
of the first-graders during their out- 
door activity period. 


EASTER-EGG HUNT 
IRENE E. CRAIG 


x ap custom of hiding colored egg 
on Easter for children to find : 
still popular. Here are a few ide 
for varying the egg hunt without 
destroying its significance. 

The first suggestion is the familu: 
Treasure Hunt. One method is 1 
have all the eggs hidden in one nex 
and clues planted leading to it. Th 
children may work in groups with th 
same clues, or, if the number of chi- 
dren is small, there may be a differ 
ent set of notes for each two children. 
In the latter case a prize might & 
awarded to the first pair to find th 
nest. 

Another form of the Treasure Hust 
which is suitable for a small grou 
is that of hiding each egg separate; 
with a note which gives direction 
for finding the next egg and note 
At the beginning, a slip is given © 
each child telling where the first eg 
may be found. 

A suggestion for scoring is count: 
ing a certain number of points for 
eggs of a certain color or having * 
certain design, instead of countiig 
each egg, and awarding a prize to te 
child who has the greatest number 0! 
points rather than to the one 
has the greatest number of eggs 
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OUR PLAYGROUND 
WINIFRED BARBOUR 


ur schoolyard, which is used by 

fourteen children in a rural 
chool, had no playground equipment; 
ind no funds were provided for that 
- . At a meeting of the school 
igard, attended by the parents and 
the teacher, it was decided that by 
yaited effort we could have the equip- 
ment we desired. 

The men of the community cut, 
awed, and stripped the bark from 
ree cedar poles and put up the 
wings. The women made cupcakes 
yhich the children bought at school 
33a part of their lunch. The chil- 
dren sold greeting cards, and bought 
their candy at school. 

Through a School Improvement 
league, organized by the children, 
money was collected and plans made 
for the installation of the equipment. 
During the first six weeks we obtained 
gwings, basketball and basket, and 
boards for secsaws. 

This playground not only provides 
the expected pleasure for the pupils, 
but it also brings to children and 
adults the satisfaction that comes 
from successful accomplishment. 


EASTER FAVORS 


ANN ROE ANDERSON 


tT materials needed for making 
the Easter favors illustrated are 
empty eggshells; 3” circles of card- 
board; paper-lace doilies, 4” and 24%” 
in diameter; picces of narrow ribbon; 
paper dishes of different colors from a 
box of bonbons; and a roll of narrow 
transparent gummed tape. 

Carefully punch a hole at cach end 
of a raw egg with a large darning 
needle. Hold the egg over a bowl and 
blow into one of the holes. The egg 
white and yolk will flow from the 
other, and may be used in cooking. 

Then paint or color face and hair 
on the empty shell with water colors 
or crayons. Next, paste a 4” doily 
to a cardboard circle. Fasten the 


painted shell to the doily with a bit of 
the gummed tape. Cut a collar about 
a quarter of an inch high, from the 


crinkled edge of a paper bonbon dish. 





Touch the ends of the collar with 
paste and fasten it about the base of 
egg to cover the tape. Make a 
bandeau from the narrow ribbon and 
slip over the painted hair. Crush the 
center of a 214,” doily and shape it in- 
toa perky hat. Fasten the hat on at an 
interesting angle with gummed tape. 
Cut small pieces from the crinkled 
edge of several different-colored bon- 
bon dishes, and either paste or sew 
them into tiny flowers. Fasten the 
s in a cluster to the center of 

the doily to complete the hat. 
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Alabama.—My. pupils of the fifth 
grade would like to exchange letters and 
post cards with pupils in other states, 
Alaska, Mexico, and Canada. We live in 
northeastern Alabama in the cotton belt. 
Address: Miss Lucille Fulks, R.D. 2, 
Attalla, Alabama. 


Idaho.—My pupils of the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades would like to 
exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grades in other schools of the United 
States and its possessions. We live in an 
irrigated valley. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Lula Hooper, Midvale, Idaho. 


Illinois—The pupils of my school, in 
grades five through eight, and I would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
post cards with pupils and teachers in the 
United States, Alaska, Canada, Mexico, 
and Central America. We live in the 
Prairie State, not far from the Mississippi 
River. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Vivian Boker, Public School, New 
Douglas, Illinois. 


lowa.—My rural-school pupils, grades 
one through seven, would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils in the United 
States and other countries. We live in 
the corn belt. Address all correspondence 
to: Mrs. Ione Moore, R.D. 2, Sioux City, 
lowa. 


lowa.—The pupils of my rural school, 
grades three, four, five, seven, and eight, 
and I wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
and post cards with pupils and teachers 
of other schools in the United States and 
its possessions. We live in the corn belt. 
Address mail to: Mr. Edgar Van Arkel, 
in care of Mr. Alfred Christensen, Tracy, 
lowa. 


Kansas.—The pupils of my rural school 
in the sixth and eighth grades and I 
would enjoy exchanging letters, post 
cards, and pictures with pupils and teach- 
ers of schools in other states and coun- 
tries. We live in the mixed-farming 
region of Kansas. Address all correspond- 
ence to: Miss Betty Stevens, R.D., 
Delphos, Kansas. 


Kansas.—The pupils of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of our school 
would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of other schools. We live in the 
southeastern part of Kansas, about sixty 
miles from Wichita. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Mr. Gilbert Boone, Reece, 
Kansas. 


Massachusetts.—My pupils and I would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, pic- 
tures, and souvenirs, with children in the 
United States and other countries. We 
live near historic Boston. Address corre- 
spondence to: Miss Elizabeth Hammond, 
57 Lovett Street, Beverley, Massachusetts. 


Michigan.—My pupils of grades three, 
four, five, six, and seven wish to exchange 
letters, post cards, and snapshots with 
pupils of other schools in the United 
States and its’ possessions. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Laura Anderson, Mikado School, 
District 6, Mikado, Michigan. 


Missouri.—The pupils and teacher of 
Victory School, grades one to eight, will 
welcome letters from schools in any part 
of the United States or any country of 
the Americas. Missouri has her share of 
parks, memorials, famous people, and 
scenic beauty. We are as eager to learn 
about other sections of the United States 
and the world as we are to tell of our 
own state. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Violette Hall, Victory School, 
Grant City, Missouri, . = oaita 


Club Exchange 


These are the last Club Exchange 
notices that will be published during 
the present school year. To ensure 
the publication of your notice in an 
early fall issue, be sure to send it 
before May tenth. Use the address 
to which your mail is to be sent after 
school begins in September. Address 
notices to: THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Club Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 

Please confine your request to cor- 
respondence within North America, 
mention some point of interest in 
your locality, and sign the notice 
yourself. 

If your pupils have had a valuable 
experience resulting from corre- 
spondence prompted by our Club 
Exchange, we shall be delighted to 
receive a letter telling us about it. 


Montana.—The pupils. of my seventh 
grade would like to exchange letters and 
pictures with pupils of the United States 
and its possessions. We are located near 
large chrome mines. Address: Mrs. Lynn 
Richardson, Columbus, .Montana. 


Montana.—My pupils, of grades one 
through eight, and I would enjoy ex- 
changing letters, post cards, and pictures 
with pupils and teachers of other states 
and countries. We live close to the 
large Fort Peck Dam. Address all mail 
to: Miss Susie Baerg, Todd Lake School, 


Frazer, Montana. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of my seventh 
and eighth grades would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, and snapshots with pu- 
pils in the southern states of the United 
States, and in Mexico, South America, 
and Hawaii. We live in northeastern 
Nebraska, in an agricultural region, near 
the Elkhorn River. Address mail to: 
Miss Bonnie Osborne, Battle Creek, Ne- 
braska. 


Nebraska.—My pupils, of grades two 
to eight inclusive, and I would like to ex- 
change letters and pictures with other 
pupils and teachers in the United States 
and its possessions. We live in a farm- 
ing area. Address: Miss Edith Meier, in 
care of Mr. Olaf Swanson, Hartington, 


Nebraska. 


New York.—The pupils of my rural 
school would like to correspond with 
girls and boys in other schools in the 
United States. _We-live in a dairy- 
farming region. Address: Miss Elsie Belle 
Rich, Bloomville, New York. 


New York.—My thirty-eight pupils of 
the sixth grade and | would like to ex- 
change letters and souvenirs with pupils 
and teachers of other schools in the 
United States, its possessions, and South 
America. We live near New York City. 
Address: Miss Ann M. Martin, Covert 
Avenue School, Elmont, New York. 


North Carolina.—The pupils of my 
seventh grade and I would like to ex 
change letters, post cards, and souvenirs 
with pupils and teachers in the United 
States, Alaska, Canada, and Mexico. We 
live in the central part of North Caro 
lina in an agricultural section. Address 
mail to: Miss Martha Moseley, 352 Gulf 
Street, Sanford, North Carolina. 


North. Dakota.—My . rural-school pu 
pils, grades two, three, four, six, seven, 
and eight, and I would like to exchange 
letters and cards with pupils and teachers 
in Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, and all states 
of the United States. Our school is on an 
Indian reservation and we have both 
Indian and white children in our school. 
Address: Miss Margie Johnson, Box 74, 
Garrison, North_ Dakota. 


-the United States possessions. 
‘ mail-to: Miss Olivette Baird, Hunting- 





North Dakota.—The pupils in my ru- 
ral school and I would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, and pictures with 
pupils and teachers in the United States 
and Canada. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Geraldine Granrud, Larson, 
North Dakota. 


Oklaboma.—My _ rural-school _ pupils, 
grades one, two, five, seven, and eight, 
and I wish to exchange letters with other 
pupils and teachers in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Alaska, and the Hawa- 
iian Islands. We live in the agricultural 
and oil-producing section of Oklahoma. 
Address: Miss Eunice Burch, R.D. 1, 
Hitchcock, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania.—My pupils and i would 
like to exchange letters and post cards 
with Schools in the United States and 
Latin-American countries. Our school, 
grades one through eight, is located in a 
scenic mountainous region, where dairy 
farming and lumbering are the chief oc- 
cupations, Address mail to: Miss Rhoda 
Owens, Center School, Forksville, Penn- 


sylvania. 


Tennessee.—My pupils of grades five 
to eight would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and post cards with pupils of 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, Alas- 
ka, and South America. We live near the 
home of Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 
Address: Miss Mattie Watson, R.D. 3, 


Lebanon, Tennessee. 


Texas.—The pupils of my fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades and I would 
like to correspond with pupils and teach- 
ers of schools in other states, Alaska, 
Canada, Mexico, Central America, and 
Address 


ton, Texas. 


Washington.—My pupils of the sixth 
through the eighth grades would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, and post cards 
with other girls and boys in schools in 
the United States and its possessions. We 
are located in a fishing district. Address: 
Mr. Earl Balch, Chinook Grade School, 
Chinook, Washington. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades three, 
four, five, seven, and eight, and I would 
like to exchange letters with other teach- 
ers and pupils in the United States and 
other countries. We live in southwestern 
Wisconsin, near the Mississippi River. 
Address correspondence to: Mrs. Mildred 
Olsen, Crystal Valley School, Galesville, 


Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin—My__ rural-school _ pupils, 
grades five, six, and eight, and I would 
like to correspond with pupils and teach 
ers in other schools. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Miss Fern Smith, East 


Valley School, R.D. 2, Campbellsport, 
Wisconsin, 
Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades four 


through eight, would like to correspond 
with pupils anywhere in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. We are lo 
cated in the center of Wisconsin, noted 
for cheese manufacturing. Address all 
mail to: Miss Dorothy Burrows, Plainfield, 
Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils in the fifth, 
sixth, and eighth grades of my rural 
school and I would like to receive letters 
from other pupils and teachers in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, 
and South America. Our one-room school 
is located in a farming region. Address 
mail to: Miss Molly Westlie, frwin Coulee 


School, Whitehall, Wisconsin. 
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Seeing Ourselves as the Parents See Us 


ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 


Formerly, Assistant to the Director of Teacher Placement, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


A teacher's place in the community 
depends to a large extent upon the 
opinion parents have of her. Happy 
and busy is the teacher who basks 
in the favor of her pupils and their 
parents. The community welcomes 
her into its midst. How do you 
measure up to the parents’ standards 
for an ideal teacher? 


NALYSIS and appraisal being a 
A part of scientific procedure, 

they can well be included in the 
teacher’s program of self-development. 
A periodic, thoughtful, unbiased, self- 
inventory can be of real benefit to 
any teacher. To be of greatest value, 
these analyses should be made at fre 
quent intervals. “O wad some powe! 
the giftie gie us to see oursel’s as 
ithers see us!” Don’t you sometimes 
wish you could see yourself as others 
do—take a look at yourself through 
the eyes of others? 

Some time ago (January 1939) 
Tre Instructor printed an article 
on “Seeing Ourselves as Our Pupils 
See Us.” How about the parents? 
How do they view teachers? Of what 
kind of teachers do they really ap- 
prove, and of what kind do they dis- 
approve? 

A group of parents was asked (1) 
to describe the best and the poorest 
teacher their child had ever had, (2) 
to list some of the things they espe- 
cially wished the teachers of their 
children would do, (3) to list some 
of the things their children’s teachers 
had done of which they disapproved, 
and (4) to describe their ideal teacher 
if they could have her made to order. 

The responses which were received 
from the parents offer much to pro 
voke thought on the part of the 
teacher who earnestly seeks to analyze 
herself. Parents have the opportunity 
to see the results of a teacher’s work 
in the ways which matter most—the 
development of the individual child, 
the modifications in the child’s ideals, 
the attitudes and the behavior of the 
child, and the effect of the teacher's 
personality on the child. 

The parents who co-operated in the 
study were those actively interested in 
their children and their schools. They 
were on the whole open-minded, hu- 
man, and tolerant. 

The characteristics of the best 
teachers, as selected by these parents, 
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are listed in order of the frequency 
with which they appeared on the 
questionnaires. The words enclosed 
in parentheses and the comments at 
the end of the list are those of the 
parents, quoted from their replies. 
Che best teacher: 

1. Is understanding. (Got a child’s 
viewpoint and was sympathetic, kind, 
and considerate. She was able to see 
life through the eyes of a child. She 
had an excellent understanding of 


children, the whys and wherefores of 


a child’s behavior, and habits. She 
did not expect too much of my child, 
nor compare him with his older broth- 
er and sister who learned more readily, 
yet she challenged him. She seemed 
to understand his feelings. ) 
2. Is interested in the child and his 
welfare. (Children felt her interest 
in them and responded to it. She 
treated her pupils as individuals and 
realized they had minds of their own 
that should be developed. She recog 
nized my boy's weakness, and besides 
teaching him subject matter, she 
helped him overcome the weakness. 
She inspired him with confidence.) 
3. Knows her subject and can impart 
knowledge and love of it. (She was 
enthusiastic about her subject and 
could impart that enthusiasm to the 
child. I consider her my child’s best 
teacher because he gained both knowl- 
edge and love of learning from her. 
She kept up-to-date in her field. She 
was fascinating when describing her 
subject.) 
4. Is a good disciplinarian; firm, con- 
sistent, yet kind. (She made them 
mind but was always kind and con- 
siderate of their feelings.) 
§. Is calm and poised. (She was the 
same every day; that is, she did not 
tly off the handle easily one day and 
let anything go the next, as some did. 
She was gracious, calm, and poised.) 
6. Is attractive and neat in appear- 
ance. (She always wore such pretty 
dresses. She was not at all pretty, 
but was attractive and neat.) 
7. Is cheerful and has a sense of 
humor. 
8. Is patient. 
9. Is tolerant and broad-minded. 
10. Has a pleasant, well-modulated 
voice. 

“I liked her attitude toward child- 
ish affairs and her skill in taking chil- 


dren along the path of learning 
joyously.” 

“Her simple, clear talks seem to 
give children a sense of security and 
confidence.” 

Che poorest teacher: 

1. Is nervous and irritable. (She was 
sharp and irritable so that the chil- 
dren were nervous and couldn't do 
their best work. She had no control 
over herself, and hence none whatever 
over the children. She was nervous 
and reflected her personal disappoint- 
ments in the classroom.) 

2. Uses sarcasm. (She was bitter and 
sarcastic. She used sarcasm instead of 
trying to understand a boy who was 
going through a very difficult period. 
She used sarcasm and tried to frighten 
the children into learning.) 

3. Lacks understanding. 

4. Lacks patience. 

5. Does not have a real interest in 
children, 

Things I wish my child's teacher 
would do: 

1. Insist on thoroughness. 

2. Hear both sides and be fair. 

}. Laugh with the children when the 
occasion arises. 

4. Encourage the timid child. 

5. Smile more often and feel like it. 
6. Be radiantly cheerful. 

7. Try to understand and adjust con- 
ditions to fit individual needs. 

8. Have patience. 

9. Call on the parents as soon as a 
child begins to fail in his work, or 
to evidence behavior problems which 
cause her disturbance. Get a picture 
of home environment and ask for co- 
operation between the child and the 
school, the parent and the teacher. 
10. Keep her promises, whether of 
punishment or reward. 

11. Make the subject so interesting 
that children will be eager to learn. 
12. Be thorough in the classroom and 
make sure the child has a good basic 
foundation in the essentials, especially 
reading. 

13. Keep herself rested and fit for 
her work. (I know teachers are often 
tired just as mothers are. If I let 
myself become too tired it is easy to 
become cross and irritable. If I make 
it a point to keep myself well rested, 
I can go on and small things remain 
small. I can be a better, more rea- 
sonable mother. . When the teacher 


comes to the classroom relaxed, th 
children sense it and respond accord. 
ingly.) 

| wish teachers would not: 

1. Use sarcasm. 


2. Punish all for the actions of a few 
3. Have favorites. 

4. Use slang. 

5. Be moody. 

6. Be partial. 

7. Be bossy. 
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. Display bad temper. 

9. Shout commands and confuse ; 
child. 

10. Put so much pressure and empha. 
sis on speed. 

11. Criticize a child in front of th 
class. 

The characteristics and description 
of the ideal teacher were very similar 
to those of the best teacher the chil. 
dren of the parents ever had. It js 
interesting to note that there wa 
such consistency, and that the rel 
and the ideal could be so nearly alike. 

Because the traits given were the 
same and reported in nearly the same 
order, I shall summarize the traits and 
quote a few remarks of the parents 
about the type they considered would 
be an ideal teacher. She would bk 
understanding of children, kind, con- 
siderate, sympathetic, and gentle, and 
interested in the growth and develop 
ment of each child. She would be an 
authority in her field and thorough in 
her teaching, an excellent but kind 
disciplinarian, consistent, calm and 
poised, well rested, cheerful, patient, 
and tolerant. She would be attractive 
and well groomed, have gracious man- 
ners and a pleasing voice, a mert 
sense of humor, and be in excellent 
health. She would love children and 
her work with them. She would k 
“a stickler for fair play.” She would 
be “morally sound and set a fine €t- 
ample, but not be preachy.” She 
would “impart right ideals for living 
because she herself would be an exam- 
ple.” She would “instill in children 
the will to learn and to do.” She 
would “feel the call to her profes- 
sion.” She would “see the good im 
every child and encourage him to 
his best.” She would “never us 
sarcasm.” 

Quite an order—this ideal teacher! 
There are many in the profession whe 
qualify, but many more are needed. 
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st as nature, knowing the poten- 
tialities of the buried seeds and 
bulbs, deliberately sets about to 
‘uke them grow and eventually blos- 
you can take steps to develop 
your latent potentialities, enriching 
your personality and making the lives 
of others around you happier. Have 
you frowned in irritation or annoy- 
ince today? Are your problems great- 
« and more serious than anyone 
dse’s? Have you made someone smile 
gith you? Whatever your answer, 
gop, take an inventory, and then, do 
omething about it! 


ARE YOU ANNOYED? 


EACHING, like any other work, is 

one in which you can become an- 
noyed—both frequently and deeply. 
supervisors May sometimes annoy you; 
parents, on occasion, can be a nui- 
ance; fellow teachers are often try- 
ing; and 3:30 Friday afternoon may 
find you thinking you cannot bear an- 
other stupid Johnny, dishonest Jerry, 
or rebellious Susie. 

When you get annoyed by things 
pupils, parents, fellow workers, or su- 
pervisors do, it is a good idea to ask 
yourself whether you may not annoy 
thm. Something you do may be 
quite as trying to them as the things 
thy do that are annoying to you. 
The next time you are deeply annoyed, 
try this scheme to relieve your feel- 
ings. Take a piece of paper and a 
pencil and list all of the things that 
amoy you. Perhaps your list will be 
omething like this: 
|. Miss Brown’s conceit. 

2. Joe’s mother’s narrow-mindedness. 
}. Mr. Principal’s quick temper. 
4. Susie’s sniffling. 

When you have completed your list, 
draw a line through each of these ir- 
tations of which you can honestly 
ay you are not guilty. This will make 
you feel much better—temporarily. 
You will be very happy to think that 
you are not conceited and that you do 
not sniffle. 

The next step in the cure may dis- 
turb your self-satisfaction. This time 


Let's Do Something 
about It! 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Roosevelt School, San Bernardino, California 


go over the list and check the things 
you are guilty of doing sometimes. 
If you are honest, you may have to 
admit that you do many of the same 
things that you are annoyed at others 
for doing. 

You may be surprised to remember 
that you have been (or are) rather 
quick-tempered, and that there are 
times when you have acted in a 
narrow-minded fashion. 

Perhaps you are annoyed at yourself 
by this time. If you are, the next 
step is a bit of self-reform to rid 
yourself of your annoying habits. 

But in case you ever make a list, 
and after having checked it find your- 
self not guilty of doing any of the 
things that annoy you, you might re- 
member that your annoyance at others 
is in itself a hazard to your happiness. 


CAN YOU TAKE IT? 


Ses we are all fighters, either on 
the war front or on the home 
front. Yes, we teachers are fighters, 
too, even though we do not carry a 
gun or work in a factory. We, too, 
are fighting the battle for democracy 
and for the preservation of our way 
of life. In this battle we must be able 
to take it and to be good fighters. 

The first question often asked about 
a prize fighter is “Can he take it?” 
This might well be the first question 
asked by today’s superintendent in 
appraising the worth of a teacher. 
“Can she take it?” 

Of course, applied to a prize fight- 
er, this means can he take defeat as 
well as victory, can he take the mo- 
notony of training, the rigid rules of 


the game, the pain of a hard blow, 
the sting of defeat, and go right on 
fighting? 

No fighter can be a champion un- 
less he can do that; no teacher can be 
a champion unless she can do that, too. 
How do you measure up as a fighter 
on the home front? 

1. Can you make decisions and take 
the consequences of your actions 
without grumbling or blaming some- 
one else? 

2. Can you accept defeat without bit- 
terness and without inventing alibis 
or blaming others? 

3. Can you accept victory with grati- 
tude and without becoming egotistical 
and conceited? 

4. Can you endure the drudgery of 
everyday work and teaching without 
becoming bored? 

§. Can you keep your mental poise 
when all about you are losing theirs? 
6. Can you accept rationing and the 
sacrifices demanded of you in these 
times without grumbling? 

7. Can you take misfortune with a 
smile? 

8. Can you get up and go on fighting 
even after misfortune has dealt you 
a knockout blow? 

9. Can you bear your share (or more) 
of the world’s burdens without shirk- 
ing or complaining? 

10. Can you fully realize that you 
are fighting for something finer and 
higher than the trials of the day? 

11. Can you take praise without hav- 
ing it turn your head? 

12. Can you accept criticism gra- 
ciously, even gratuitously? 

13. Can you keep from holding a 
grudge? 

14. Can you refrain from hatred? 


We admit that this is a pretty stiff 
test, but don’t be discouraged if you 
don’t pass it 100 per cent. None of 
us could. 

Remember, however, that you can 
learn fo take it. Every time you take 
it you have gone one step nearer to 

ing a champion fighter and 
teacher. You have helped the children 
you teach to become better fighters, 
too. You have gained a victory on 
the home front, and you have helped 
take us one step nearer our goal of 
the four freedoms for all. Do you 
resolve to make the effort? 


HOW IS YOUR H.Q.? 
y= have had your 1.Q. tested 


many times, and several months 
ago we even gave ourselves a test to 
determine our D.Q, (democracy quo- 
tient). [Miss Holland’s test on de- 
mocracy appeared in THE INsTRUCTOR 
for January, 1943, page 8.] Now, 
let’s talk about your H.Q. (humor 
quotient). A high H.Q. is vitally 
necessary if you are to be a happy 
and successful teacher. 

We all need a sense of humor, and 
this test should help you to develop 
yours. Give yourself ten points for 
each question you can answer “yes.” 
1. Do you get so amused that you 
laugh out loud at least six times every 
day? 

2. Do you laugh at yourself? 

3. Do you occasionally laugh with 
your class? 

4. Can you see the lighter side of all, 
even difficult, situations? 

$. Can you see amusing things in 
your classroom without laughing at 
the children? 

6. Can you tolerate the weaknesses of 
human nature and laugh about them? 
7. Can you see anything funny in the 
incongruous happenings which befall 
the lives of each of us? 

8. Can you laugh about trivial incon- 
veniences and difficulties? 

9. Can you maintain a cheerfu! out- 
look and a happy philosophy? 

10. Do you smile at least a dozen 
times a day? (Continued on page 59) 





achieve, that smart, well- 

groomed look that some wom- 
tn seem to come by easily and 
naturally? If so, examine with a crit- 
ical eye your clothes closet and bureau 
drawers, Are they equipped to care 
lor your clothes properly? A mis- 
shapen hanger can spoil the shoulder 
xt of the most becoming dress, hats 
stacked carelessly in a hatbox devel- 
°p droopy brims and dented crowns, 
shoes knocking about on the closet 

t soon get dusty and out of shape. 

Closet and bureau accessories not 
only are necessary for faultless groom- 
ing, but they also add decoration and 

to these usually neglected and 
unattractive spots. 

A closet should contain a sufficient 
number of padded hangers, a shoe bag 
or rack, shoe trees to be popped into 

the moment they are taken off, 

hat stands for every hat, a garment 
for evening and afternoon dresses. 
matched sets consisting of gar- 
ment, shoe, and laundry bags are seen 


D you long for, but never quite 
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Are You Well Groomed? 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 
Formerly, Teacher, First and Second Grades, Public School, Eudora, Kansas 


in department stores, but any nimble- 
fingered person can make them for a 
fraction of their cost, and for the not 
so nimble-fingered there are patterns 
and directions obtainable at most pat- 
tern counters. 

Large rectangular boxes for storing 
osaieamn garments, as well as 
round or square hatboxes, may be 
covered with matching or contrasting 
material if desired. 

Dress hangers can be covered with 
chintz, velvet, or satin, either plain or 
quilted. Sachets attached to cach 
hanger give all your clothes a faint, 
elusive fragrance. These cost almost 
nothing to make, since tiny scraps of 
material can be used. 


In one closet the garment, laundry, 
and shoe bags were made from wash- 
able material resembling chintz in a 
lovely shade of green with rose- 
colored floral sprays, and piped in rose 
tape. Shelf edgings were quilted rose 
satin, hat stands and hangers and 
boxes were covered with rose and 
white striped chintz. 

Bureau drawers come in for their 
share of attention, too. Bureau com- 
partments and boxes can help you to 
achieve that neat-as-a-pin look that 
was esteemed by our grandmothers, 
and enable you to keep accessories 
fresh and new-looking. Compart- 
ments and boxes for jewelry, gloves, 


stockings, and. handkerchiefs come in 


a variety of sizes covered with chintz 
or satin. Or lovely compartment and 
box ensembles may be made from 
cardboard boxes of the desired dimen- 
sions covered with material from the 
scrap bag. 

A cosmetic box designed to keep 
lipstick and hairpins from straying is 
merely a cardboard box covered with 
taffeta or chintz fitted with compart- 
ments to hold make-up, creams, and 
soon. Having all cosmetics handy in 
this compact kit not only eliminates 
disorder and mess, but makes for 
speed as well. 

A sewing box or kit complete with 
needles, pins, thread, darning cotton, 
buttons, hooks, eyes, and snaps, tucked 
in the corner of the bureau drawer is 
an incentive for making minor repairs 
as necessary. 

A good clothes brush, a soft 
whisk broom for hats, a suede brush 
for shoes and bags, shoe-polishing 
accessories, and a can of noncombus- 
tible cleaning fluid should be acces- 
sible if one is to be flawlessly attired. 
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Should the method of teaching subtrac- 
tion of fractions be the same as for sub- 
traction of whole numbers? 


Yes. The decomposition, or bor- 
rowing, method of subtraction is per 
haps the best one to use. Sce below: 

93484, 

2454=245 
The thought pattern should be 45 
from 45; 2 from 8. 

If the whole numbers were sub- 
tracted by the equal-additions or ad- 
ditive method, a pupil could not find 
a thought pattern common to the sub- 
traction of whole and mixed numbers. 


¢ 


Do you favor teaching cues or phrases 
to help pupils identify various types of 
problems? 


A cue is a mechanical device some- 
times used for determining which 
process to apply to a problem for its 


ADDRESS your questions on the teaching 
Dr. Grossnickle, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. He will reply in these columns, 
or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Your Arithmetic Counselor 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 


of arithmetic to 


solution. “I had 10 cents and spent 
6 cents. How much did I have left?” 
Left is the cue which often suggests 
subtraction. The cue, however, may 
be in a setting which would cause the 
pupil to interpret it in a wrong man- 
ner. “If I had 6 cents left after I 
spent 10 cents, how much did I have 
in the beginning?” In this case, the 
cue left does not imply subtraction. 
The teacher who presents cues for 
problem solving is looking upon the 
problem as an end in itself. The ob- 
jective in teaching problem solving is 
not to solve problems or get answers 
to them, but to have the child under- 
stand number relationships when they 
are put into verbal form. The secret 


“ofproblem solving does not consist in 


showing novel ways or devices for 
solving problems, but in providing 
enriched experiences in understanding 
the meaning back of number relation- 
ships as expressed in problems. 





I am having difficulty in getting my fifth- 
urade children to co-operate in art class. 
What can you suggest? 


I would have three work together 
on a committee. I have found that 
this is a good starting place. When 
they have succeeded in doing some- 
thing together, let them choose two 
more to help. After working together 
in small groups with congenial peo- 
ple, they can work in larger units, but 
the teacher should work with groups 
containing difficult personalities. 

. 
Can you suggest some colorful art work 


for my fifth-grade pupils to do this 
spring? Id like to use crayons. 


Have your pupils ever made pic- 
tures and designs on newsprint paper 
with broken wax crayons? Peel the 
broken crayons and use the sides of 
them somewhat in the same manner 
that you would use colored chalk. 


Art Questions Answered 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will help you with your art 

lems. You may write to her in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Miss Todd by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope, 


For a reply from 


Place twenty or thirty sheets yp. 
der the one on which you are dray. 
ing, to serve as padding. By pressing 
harder on one end of the crayon thay 
the other you can make a large, broad, 
shaded line. 

In flowers, hills, trees, clothes, anj 
so on, very beautiful effects may bk 
achieved by putting one color ont 
of another, especially related colors; 
for example, yellow on top of yellow. 
green, orange on top of yellow-orange, 
blue over green, and red over violer, 
Try whirling the crayons around for 
interesting effects. 


+ 


Can you suggest a way to use the muddy 
paint colors left after the children hav 
mixed them a great deal? 


We make brown by mixing th 
muddy left-over colors. By adding 
new white we get all shades of tan 
and gray. 








How can | best use our English textbook 
which emphasizes English only as the 
subject-matter divisions call for it? 


First, check to see whether some of 
the content parallels your local course 
of study. It is very probable that it 
does and that you will find it feasible 
to utilize the materials presented in 
the various divisions of the book. 

Then as your pupils need guidance 
in improving in their skills of discus- 
sion, storytelling, dramatization, and 
the like, use the table of contents and 
locate helpful explanations and exer- 
vises that your textbook provides to 
meet such needs. 

You will find also that the text- 
book will help you in deciding grade 
placement of items of punctuation, 
capitalization, good manuscript form, 
and other technical aspects of English. 

With the above as a guide, you can 
use your textbook in a helpful way to 
make your English teaching effective. 
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Solving Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


SEND your language, spelling, and handwriting problems to 
Dr. Dawson, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. 
by mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed enveiope. 


She will answer in these columns, or 


I am a teacher of first grade. Should I 
teach regular spelling lessons each day 
in the latter half of the year? 


The best authorities in the field of 
spelling recommend that daily system- 
atic teaching of spelling should not 
come before the second grade. 

In the first place, pupils in the first 
grade find relatively few occasions 
that call for much independent writ- 
ing. The teacher is the amanuensis 
for her pupils; they do the thinking 
and the talking while she records their 
ideas. 

In the second place, children in first 
grade are in the early stages of learn- 
ing to read. They think in terms of 
the story and the sentence units in the 
story. They at first pay little atten- 
tion to isolated words, let alone the 
individual letters in the words. If 
spelling is introduced too early, it 
may interfere with the formation of 


good habits of reading. 





My pupils have been discussing the kind 
of world we may expect after the war. 
Are there visual materials on this topic? 


The December 1942 issue of Build- 
ing America is entitled “Planning for 
the Post-War World.” Single copies 
of this photographic magazine are 
thirty cents each. You may secure 
them from Americana Corporation, 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Sf 


How may teachers best select the visual 
materials which are needed for effective 
teaching? 

Where possible, let the selection 
be made by a committee of teachers, 
with the advice of their supervisor 
and the director of visual education. 
Here are points to bear in mind. 

1. Consider the pupils, their needs, 
abilities, and interests. 

2. Consider the educational objec- 
tives that the visual materials are ex- 


Problems in Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 


QUESTIONS about using visual aids will be answered by 
Dr. McClusky in this department. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
For a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Address him in care of 


pected to further. Visual aids should 
harmonize with objectives sought 
the local course of study. 

3. Consider the resources of loci! 
environment. Visit points of interest. 

4. Observe the use made of visu: 
materials in other schools. 

§. Don’t overlook the common ané 
economical aids which may be as ¢!- 
fective as the more technical ones. 

6. Consider available funds. Wil 


materials save time and add wisdom? 


+ 


Where can I find information about films 
that may be used in the teaching of & 
health habits? 


A. pamphlet entitled Health Films, 
which describes a large number o 
selected motion pictures dealing with 
health, is published by the Americat 
Film Center, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. The pne& 
of the pamphlet is twenty-five cents 
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The best is always the better buy! 
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... YOu can spot it every time 


Coca-coLa has that extra something that rates with youth. 
That’s why Coca-Cola —a long-established product —belongs_ , 
to the younger set year after year. Choicest, special ingre- 


dients and special care in its making, give Coca-Cola a 


special refreshing taste and quality. 


This unique taste comes from a finished art in its making 
...a blend of flavor-essences merging the ingredients 
of Coca-Cola into a taste all its own. It leaves an after- 


sense of refreshment that everybody welcomes. 
+ 2 * 
It’s natural for popular names to acquire friendly abbre- 
viations. That’s why you hear Coca-Cola called Coke. 
Both mean the same thing...“coming from a single 


source, and well known to the community”. 
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“Let’s go see if the Coke’s in”, and off they 
troop to enjoy youth’s ritual of refreshment ... 
a custom particularly “‘special”’ in these war 
days when there’s less Coca-Cola. 
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GOOD NEWS" 


TEACHERS 





When the mails bring facts on the 
advantages of membership in the FPEA, teachers 
are sorry they didn’t know about it sooner. 

Here’s one immediate, important advantage: 
membership lets you apply for complete, low-cost, 
legal-reserve life insurance at group rates. 

So, without the slightest obligation, use the 
coupon now! Facts will be mailed you. No agent 
will call. Decide only when you know all the facts. 

We believe in the extension of Civil Service. 
This low-cost insurance is an inducement for you 
to join with us. 





Organized in 1925 
and more than $10,000,- 
000 paid to date in 
members’ claims. Our 
insurance is underwrit- 
ten by two of America’s 
soundest insurance Corfi- 
panies with assets over 
$168,000,000. 
















TYPICAL 
EXAMPLES 
Semi-Annual 

Premiums 
Age 30 
$3.25 per $1,000 
Age 35 
3.41 per 
Age 40 
3.96 per 
Age 50 
6.96 per 


1,000 


1,000 











CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


F.P.E.A. Box No 
Without obligation, mail complete 
can study at my leisure 





1,000 


2451—A, Denver, Colo 
information I 








*No medical examination 

for $1,000, $2,000, or $3.- 

000 if you're a standard 
risk. 





NAMI —— 
ADDRESS ——s -“ a 


CITY 











ona 1 fo 75 a week 


increase your earning capacity. Must have 
pleasing personality, be resourceful, steady, 
conscientious . . . the type who really enjoys 
helping children and working with con- 
genial high type teaching companions. 
Business experience unnecessary. Teachers 
selected will be given complete training 
You don't need a 
car. You make no investment. No house- 
to-house canvassing 


VACATION POSITION 


An unusual vacation position 
that will pay the teachers selected $500 
to $750 depending upon their ability, 
effort, and length of time they can work. 
Any teacher possessing the following 
qualifications can be sure of earning the 
extra money she because the 
work is simply an extension of what 
she has been doing 


wants, course without charge 


Age 25 to 48, American, white, nor- 
mal school or college training, at least 
3 years’ elementary teaching experience, 
with good record and standing among 
associates. 
in the social studies, reading, or the 


If vour teaching has been 


sciences, or with new type curriculum 
work, you will be given preference. 
You must be ambitious to grow profes- 
sionally, develop new interests and skills, 
broaden your contacts and experience, and 


Number of openings limited. Write today 
stating age, education, teaching experience, 
sales or personnel experience if any, date 
your school closes, length of time you can 
work, and if you are free to travel. Personal 
conference will be arranged. All letters kept 
confidential 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building 
1008 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 








FOOT AND LEG PAINS? /| 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, tired, aching 
feet, sore heels, or callouses on soles, may be due to 
weak or fallen arches. Dr. Scholl's Arch Supports and exercise 
help give relief by removing muscular and ligamentous strain 
—the cause of your pain. Adjustable to aid in restoring the 
arches to normal. Can be changed from one pair of shoes to 
another. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Surgical and Dept. Stores every- 
where. FREE foot booklet, write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chicago. 


EGY To) | KSeteeee 


There is a Dr. Scholl Foot 








omfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Common Foot Trouble 
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| am preparing a unit “The Union of the 
imericas” to use with my fifth grade. 
Can you give me some suggestions? 


If it were my problem, I would 
start with Mexico, since there is more 
good material for that country. Then 
I'd take up all of Latin America, 
using geographies, histories, and maps. 

Making maps, studying the Latin- 
American flags, and learning about 
such historical personages as Magellan, 
Cortes, Maximilian, and Bolivar would 
interest fifth-grade children. 

Other possibilities are the study of: 
(1) industries important to different 
countrics, as coffee to Brazil and sugar 
to Cuba, (2) Indian life and Indian 
crafts, and (3) the Panama Canal. 

See “New World Neighbors,” a 
series of eight social-studies readers 
for ages 9 to 14 (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston; $.32 each); Mexico, No. 18, 
and South America, No. 22, in The 
Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.; $.30 each). 


What to Do in Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 


Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


YOUR questions on teaching social studies will be answereg 
by Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address her in care oj 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
For a reply by mail, 


Dansville, Ny. 
4 a a st 





ped, addressed envelope. 


Please suggest a long unit which i 
be interesting to fourth-grade pupil, 
Also mention suitable activities. 


The story of agriculture would k 
very appropriate at the present tim, 
when adequate nutrition of our armed 
forces and civilians and the need tp 
furnish food for our allies are of 
paramount importance. Study what 
going on in your n.ighborhood. Tak, 
trips to farms. Study dairying and 
the production of eggs, meat, grains 
fruits, and vegetables. Cook many of 
these foods and discuss their nutritiy, 
value. Perhaps you will decide 
make an extensive study of some on 
type of food, such as milk or grains. 

Primitive life can be drawn upor 
for material. Katharine E. p's 
Early Farmers and Early Herdsmen 
(Rand McNally & Co., Chicago; 
$1.00 each) contain historical mate. 
rial in story form. Trace the devd- 
opment of the plow from a stick 
dragged over the soil to the present. 
day machine. 








What are some present-day trends in 
teaching elementary science besides the 
emphasis on fact finding? 


In almost every aspect of teaching 
grade-school science, practices in our 
schools differ widely. Course content, 
grade placement, methods of evalu- 
ation, methods of instruction, ob- 
jectives—these all vary in different 
situations. Trends are difficult to as- 
certain, but here are some that appear 
evident after careful observation. 

1. A trend toward formulating a 
continuous integrated program from 
the kindergarten through the sixth 
grade, and a tendency to gear this 
program into the high-school pro- 
gram. 

2. Increased emphasis on problem- 
solving to teach children to think. 

3. A trend toward teaching im- 
portant generalizations, or core ideas, 
rather than many isolated facts. 

4. A trend toward selecting subject 
matter from every science field rather 
than from plants and animals only. 


Your Science Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


ARE you confronted with problems in your science teaching? 
Address Mr. Biough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
or by mail if you will 


He will reply in these columns, 
A 





a ped, addressed envelope. 


§. A trend toward making it pos- 
sible for children to perform exper- 
ments and experience scientific truths. 


My fourth grade wishes to study fis 
Please suggest some problems to cow 
sider and also sources of information. 


Let the children observe goldfish o 
other fish, look at pictures, and so 00 
Then inquire what questions the 
would like to ask. The following typ 
ical questions are answered in the cut 
rent books listed below. How ca 
fish live in water? What enemies & 
fish have? How do fish have young’ 
How do fish protect themselves? | 

An Aquarium Book for Boys am 
Girls, by Alfred P. Morgan (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York; $2.00). 

Fishes, by Bertha M. Parker (Row, 
Peterson & Co., Evanston, IIl.; $.28): 

Strange Fishes and Their Strang! 
Neighbors, by Paul W. Kearney (Dov 
bleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden 
City, N.Y.; $1.25). 
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” public interest, primarily related to nutrition and the scientific through a number of professional and specialized publications 
approach to the feod problem, and giving the background of the ...in the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 
CS 
4. What is our country’s immediate 
e Foo nutrition problem? 
(Answer) War requires “‘all-out’’ pro- 
. . duction; maximum production calls for 
maximum morale 
- and Nutrition Board and health. This in 
Y. turn calls for imme- 
. diate improvement 
OF THE in Our country s 
wil nutrition level. IIl- 
upils ° ness, absenteeism 
and such factors as 
dh ationa esearc “fightiag spizit” 
time and resistance to the stress of war are 
~ e closely related to the nutrition problem. 
to 
¢ of ( oun cil 5. How has this problem been 
at is approached? 
pe ( Answer) Obviously, one important task 
a WHAT IS IT? WHAT PURPOSES IS IT DESIGNED TO is tO educate Americans to choose their 
nd diets more wisely. This educational task 
‘iv SERVE? HOW IS IT IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST? was begua with a National Nutrition 
ug Conference in Washingtonin May, 1941, 
Ps IMPORTANT FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THIS A further step—of far-reaching. prac- 
ins, QUASI-GOVERNMENTAL BODY tical importance—was in addition rec- 
1por ommended, viz.: the voluntary vitamin- 
PP: _ ; and-mineral enrichment, by millers and 
mes 1. Why was the Board formed? | researches. The Board also includes bakers, ofall white family flour and bread. 
ae oe representatives of certain government 
ey Hew nae | pa concerned 7 . 6. Why was enrichment recom- 
¢ try learned a health a Q 
ve. lesson as a result of | with military and CTR mended? 
tick the draft in World | civilian health. It 4 (Answer) White flour and bread con- 
ent- War I. Of the first . i virtually . ffs : tribute more calories to the diet than 
10,000,000 men ex- W ho's ¥ ho" 7 ao S. any other class of foodstuffs. Our cheap- 
amined, 2,510,706 authorities on food ABe i est source of food energy, they are con- 
a hedkve he cece en = nutrition prob- \ ‘Vz - Fa sumed by almost 
physical grounds. — everybody every day. 
Accordingly, when our Selective Serv- ‘ os ° Acone stroke, their en- 
ice program began in 1940, a group of 3. What are its principal functions? richment benefits the 
prominent medical men were called to (Answer) The underlying purpose of entire American dict. 
Washington to study the problem. Their the Food and Nutrition Board is to The majority of all 
studies high-lighted the importance of assist in the formulation of policies that white flour, and all 
better nutrition as a corrective of the shall lead to better national nutrition. white bread,* is now 
underlying conditions behind this high Its actual functions may be classified vitamin-and-mineral 
percentage of rejections, showed the as: (1) advice on the best feeding of our enriched, significantly increasing Amer- 
need of a basic “better nutrition” pro- armed forces; (2) counsel to all govern- ica’s intake of Vitamin By (thiamine), 
gram for the country at large. ment agencies On matters pertaining to niacin (another vitamin of the B com- 
As a result, a committee was formed good health through food; (3) advice plex), and iron—elements widely de- 
now known as the Food and Nutrition on the physiological values of foods hcient in the American diet. 
Board of the National Research Council. and diets of other peoples and nations, Through the leadership of the Food 
005- as related to the war and postwar prob- and Nutrition Board of the National 
eri- 2. Who are members of the Board? lems; (4) stimulation of food and nu- Research Council, this major contribu- 
ths (Answer) The Food and Nutrition Board tritional research. tion has been made to America’s health. 
includes leading authorities in the medi- Briefly, the Board is our quasi-gov- lla NS par 
ish cal, nutritional and biological sciences. ernmental “steering committee’ on ‘nahine ieoah fie tae pte theo 
a many of them famous for their original | problems of food as related to health. will be published in a forthcoming issue. 
n. *The enrichment of white bread is now compulsory. 
1 of 
on. i os 
her 4 P< } 
~ General Mills, Inc., of minne- bse 
“ur apolis, Minn., the country's largest processor of | E 
7 basic cereal grains, construes it as a social respon- aN | 
fe sibility to keep abreast of the thinking of bodies eae SL) 
ol : 
rles 
). 
ow, 
$). 
nge 
a 
den 
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Things to Remember in Traveling Today 
@ Plan your trip carefully—-well in ad- 


vance. Steer clear of war traffic and im- 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 


portant war centers. Travel in mid- 
week. Stop-over on week ends, Travel 
light—space is precious. First, and most 
important, sce our travel expert, your 


local bus agent, well in advance. 








Union PACIFIC STAGES 
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Or more 
FOR NINETY DAYS HAPPY 
PLEASANT VACATION WORK 


PAY YOU ‘36 


Enjoy « profitable vacation. Earn at least $360 for 90 days 
work (or $1500 for 300 days’ work). Your intelligence, edu- 
cational training and interest in people make this field ideal 
for your immediate success. Patriotic, interesting work with 
established 32-year-old company. 


WE TRAIN you You = no experience We train you, equip and prepare you for quick euc- 
cess. 


oa carn the day you «tart to work 
much more than the $500 which 1 guarantee for 90 days’ work 


MEET NEW PEOPLE—-MAKE MONEY 


vacation and carn at the same time, Meet new people, 
broaden your outlook, Learn why teachers like you delight in this work. 

Let as send you Mrs. Willey’s letter. 
actly how she did it. 
Success Stories” 





le +e 
\p t.L. TULLY a” 


resident and lreasurer | 


Our methods should bring you 


You can have an 
healthful 


active 


We pay vour fare—no red lape 


She will tell you how much «he carned, and ex- 
Others will tell you their success methods. Write today for “True 














Learn how you, toe, can succeed a “Tepyog 
EDUCATORS ASS’N, Commercial Publishers / OPC tor, 
307 Fifth Ave., Dept. B-3, New York City 
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POSTERS | POSTERS 
Historic American sym- All about the Amer- Ten additional photo- 


bols are 
these ten 
2 


pictared = in 
posters, 10” 
printed on white 


ican flag: illustrat. 
ed. Price, postpaid: 
5 to ll copies. $.05 


graphic posters of real 
American subjects are 
included in this _ set. 


bristol in nonmarring each; 12 or more, which matches the set 
ink.  Deseriptive text $.50 a dozen; over described opposite in 
and correlations. Price, 100. $3.75 a hundred, beauty and form. Price, 


postpaid: $1.00; $.80 to 


postpaid: $1.00; $.80 to 
Instructor subscribers. 


INstrUcTOR subscribers. 
SEND YOUR ORDER TO 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Your Music Counselor 


Teacher of Singing, Public Schools, 


ADVICE to help you teach music will appear in these columns 
in answer to your questions sent to Miss Bryant, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTO 


LAURA BRYANT 


Ithaca, New York 


R, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 





iv 


My fifth-grade pupils do not progress 
in sight singing. Apparently they are 
not interested. What do you suggest? 


You can best improve your pupils’ 
skill in sight singing by using easier 
songs. In no other subject have chil- 
dren of this age so frequently been 
expected to use far too difficult mate- 
rial. No wonder fifth-graders bog 
down and become uninterested in 
singing! Select material that is well 
suited to the background of your class 
in music, rather than a book that is 
claimed to be appropriate for use in 
the fifth grade. 


+ 


better to 
to designate 


Please tell me whether it is 
use do, re. mi. or 1. 2. 3. 
musical tones. 


I have found the use of do, re, mi 
more effective with young children. 
These names, if properly taught, give 
real character to the tones of the 
scale, whereas numerals seem abstract 
and to belong to another language. 


d, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


It is true that the numbers are ys. 
ful later when the study of harmon, 
begins, but a very, very small per cen: 
ever study harmony! The chief ain, 
of music in the grades are to teach 3l| 
children the use of the singing voice. 
and to train the ear of each child y 
that he grows up able to listen ; 
music with appreciation, 


+ 


Do you consider that written work iy 
grade-school music is helpful or was 
ful of time and effort? 


Written work in the grades may b 
very helpful if carried on proper 
It gives to the child a better under 
standing of the symbols he is using 
when he reads music. Before leavin: 
the sixth grade he should be able w 
write notes and rests freely and easily 
just as he writes letters and words in 
English. He should be able to write 
from dictation simple four-measur 
phrases, using quarter notes and half 
notes and rests. 





low many preprimers, primers, and first 
readers does the average first grade 
read in a year? 


[ really have no idea what the av- 
erage number of books read in first 
grades may be, as there is such a 
wide range of abilities among children 
and of materials available. Slow chil- 
dren may be given a reading-readiness 
program for much of the first year 
and may read only a small number of 
preprimers. Other children may read 
ten preprimers and primers and a few 
first readers. 

A slower approach to reading is be- 
ing advocated at present and emphasis 
is not placed on the number of books 
read. More attention is given to de- 
veloping ease and joy in reading, in 
creating the desire to read, in forming 
habits of good comprehension of ma- 
terial, and in establishing the satisfac- 
tions of successful achievement on a 
level appropriate to the ability of each 
child. Overemphasis on the number 
of books may result in word calling. 


DO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? 
Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. 
or by mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Your Reading Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


if so, write 


She will answer in these columas, 


Our school does not give standard read: 
ing tests. How, then, may I determine 
the progress the children are making? 


You may not evaluate the results of 
your reading program quite so accu- 
rately without standardized tests, yet 
you can gather much evidence which 
you can use for your own records and 
to show the children points in thar 
progress. 

Select some material which is suit- 
ed to the abilities of the children and 
prepare some questions that deman¢ 
accurate reading, some which requitt 
thoughtful interpretation, some whic 
call for knowledge of vocabulary. 
some which require organization 0 
the material read, and some which 
employ other reading skills to & 
evaluated. Administer the test muci 
as you would a formal test. The 
sults will show the range of abiliue 
in the group. Later give a similst 
test and use the first as a standard 
for comparison to see what progres 
the children are making. 
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...and it’s got so many 


nutrition elements necessary to build 


healthy young American bodies! 


ter that spreads like dairy 
butter! That me/ts in the 


mouth! That’s never tacky h Z 
or gummy! That has no oil 


separation in the jar, ever/ 
Made of Government- 


graded peanuts, radiant-roasted 
for rich, nutty flavor, triple-milled 


for infinite smoothness! 


And—Peter Pan Peanut But- 
ter has VITAMIN By, (thia- 


oe \ 
This is ##/ The peanut but- QQ 


mine) and niacin to help 
prevent loss of appetite, 
poor digestion, nervous 
disorders and fatigue! 
PROTEINS to build new 
tissues necessary for growth! 
IRON needful for general 
health and bodily vigor. PHOS- 
PHORUS essential for strong 
bones and sound teeth! Try Peter 
Pan Peanut Butter yourself. Tell 
your classes about it! 





FREE for you! Animated Peter Pan Coloring Book 


Fairies fly through windows. ...an alligator 
opens his mouth... other exciting things 
happen in this delightful coloring story 
book. Write for a free copy to show your 
pupils. They may get free copies by sending 
us 3 coupons from jars of Peter Pan Peanut 
Butter. (A coupon is attached to the lid of 
each jar.) Tell the children how to get this 











exciting, animated book! 


DERBY FOODS, Inc. 


3327 West 47th Place—Dept. IN-43—Chicago, Illinois 
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Observing Bird Day 
(Continued from page 47) 


humble but noble character. The play 
was written and produced by Virginia 
Gray, who will introduce the cast. 

vinGINtA—John Wolfe will take the 
part of Audubon, and the part of his 
wife Lucy will be taken by Mary Barber. 
As our scene opens, Audubon and his wife 
are returning to their home after a walk 
through the fields. The time is just after 
the great ornithologist has come back to 
America, having successfully published his 
book abroad. 

(If an inner stage has been arranged, 
the curtains may be drawn to reveal the 
Audubons just returning to their home 
after a walk through the fields to look 
at birds, If there is no curtain, the 
Audubons may enter and sit in chairs 
placed for them by one of the commit- 
bee.) 

AUDUBON—But for you, Lucy, my life 
would have been a complete failure. It 
was you who encouraged me to go ahead 
in my special field. Your unfailing loy- 
alty and devotion inspired me all through 
those dark years when the world thought 
of me only as a failure. 

Lucy—I always knew that you were 
a great naturalist and a great artist. 
And all great things mature slowly. 

AUDUBON—But I hate to think of 
those years when you were carrying the 
heaviest part of our family burdens. 
How could you keep on believing in me 
when I was failing at every business 
venture I tried? When all the rest of 
the world called me a lazy loafer? 

Lucy—Yes, James, you were a failure 
at what the world told you to do. But 
success in business might have kept you 
from doing something far more impor- 
tant. So let us be thankful for that 
failure. Anyway, those hard years are 
all behind us now. Please tell me more 
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about your successes abroad. Your let- 
ters told me about your life there and 
so did your journal. But I enjoy hear- 
ing you tell about your experiences at 
first hand. 

AUDUBON—What experience shall it be 
this time, Lucy? 

Lucy—I should like to hear again of 
the time when you were guest of honor 
at the Royal Society of Antiquarians, 

AUDUBON—I was so appalled by the 
praise heaped upon me that I thought I 
should faint when they called on me for 
a speech. All I could say was: “Gentle- 
men, my command of words with which 
to thank you is almost as humble as that 
of the birds hanging on the walls of your 
institution. I am obliged to you for your 
favors. Permit me to say, may God bless 
you and may your society prosper.” Now 
wasn’t that a poor excuse for a speech? 


Lucy—No, James. I feel sure that 
everyone there understood from that 


speech the reason why you are a truly 
great man. 

(If there is a curtain, it is closed while 
Class Members and Guests applaud. If 
not, the Audubons walk off during Lucy’s 
last speech and a committee member re- 
moves the chairs.) 

NANCY—Tommy Hunter will now give 
us a few facts about the National Audu- 
bon Society. 

romMy (reads from notes)—The Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies 
was formed in 1905 for the protection of 
wild birds and animals. This association 
conducts state and federal campaigns for 
enactment of laws to protect useful birds 
and to regulate the plumage trade; and it 
attempts to educate people in regard to 
the importance of birds in our national 
life. Its founder was George Bird Grinnell. 
Ten or more children of any age may 
enroll as an Audubon Junior Club. The 
dues are only ten cents a year for each 
child. On receipt of the club’s combined 
dues the National Audubon Society will 


supply membership buttons, bird pictures, 
and leaflets; also materials and suggestions 
for club activities. Every club receives 
four copies a year of News on the Wing, 
published especially for Junior Clubs. A 
club of twenty-five or more members 
receives the Audubon Magazine. More 
than six million children have already 
been enrolled in these clubs. 

NANCY—Thank you, Tommy. The 
concluding number of our program will 
be a message from Miss Blake. 

MIsS BLAKE—I am sure that we are all 
grateful for this informative and inspir- 
ing program. We hope it will result in 
our doing something for the birds for our 
community and for birds in general all 
over*the country. As a nation we have 
chosen the eagle as our national symbol. 
May we always follow the eagle to great- 
er heights of accomplishment! 

NaNCY—Thank you, Miss Blake. And 
now, since our school day is over, we 
invite our guests to stay and look at the 
printed poems and sayings that are hang- 
ing on the walls. We also have an exhi- 
bition of books about birds and one book 
on the life of Mr. Audubon. Some are 
old and some are beautiful new ones. 
Sam Slade is in charge of them and will 
be glad to answer your questions about 
them. Thank you all for your attention 
and interest. 


(Class Members and Guests applaud.) 


EpiTor1aAL Note: The quotation about 
a bluebird is from a poem by Eben FE. 
Rexford found on page 32 of Graded 
Gems of Thought for Memory’s Garden, 
by Lucia May Wiant. The first three 
poems mentioned by Bertha Brooks in 
the play are in Required Poems for Third 
and Fourth Grades, the other two are in 
tequired Poems for Seventh and Eighth 
Grades. All these books are published 
by F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
A teacher may send dues for ten 
or more children to Junior Clubs De- 
partment, National Audubon Society, 
1006 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y., and 
she will receive club materials without 
the necessity of further correspondence. 


Matilde Breaks Through 
(Continued from page 24) 


that it was his, for all burros look so 
much alike. So Paquito trudged on and 
on. The sun was hot and he was thirsty, 
but he would not stop to rest or ask for 
a drink of water until he had found 
Matilde, 

Finally he came to a house almost like 
his own—a house made of adobe bricks, 
and with a palm-leaf roof and a fence of 
cactus. There was no hole in that fence, 
but the gate stood open. He looked 
again, and remembered that this was 
where his father had bought Matilde. 

“I wonder whether she could have 
come back here to see her old owners,” 
he thought. So he walked in through 
the gate. 

Sure enough! There was Matilde stand 
ing on the shady side of the house, and 
looking very sad. The moment she saw 
Paquito, she gave a loud bray, and trot- 
ted toward him as fast as she could go. 
How glad she was to see him! Her dear 
little master, who always fed her sweet 
bits of sugar cane and juicy alfalfa, had 
come for her at last! 

Paquito kept his arm tight about her 
neck, all the way home. He did not let 
her out of his sight even once, while he 
was mending the cactus fence. 

The whole family laughed when they 
saw how Paquito had fixed that broken 
place, for the stalks he had put in were 
even thicker and taller than the rest, and 
so close together that a mouse scarcely 
could have crept through. 

But Paquito did not mind. “I’m not 
going to lose Matilde again,” he said, 
stroking her soft, gray ears. “I had trou- 
ble enough finding her this time.” 

And the little burro rubbed her nose 
against his arm, as if she were trying to 
tell him she would never leave this good 
home again, 
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H ectograph 
SEATWORK 


FOR EVERY PUPIL IN 
PRIMARY GRADES 


YOU can keep every primary pupil 
busy with these 137 seatwork exer- 
cises, on 75 separate sheets. This 
material will help you to teach 
reading, arithmetic, children’s lit- 
erature, drawing. music. language. 
and other school subjects. All of 
the material has been prepared by 
experienced primary teachers and 
supervisors. It has been tested in 
actual use and found highly prac- 
tical. A Teacher's Manual is in- 
cluded, and the sheets of seatwork 
are printed in hectograph ink. 


Regular Price $1.00 a Set 


ONLY 80c A SET 


to INSTRUCTOR Subscribers 


‘ anaaiaalanemaiaa inn peaigisnoameemmmerniaaanas 


USE THIS COUPON 


I enclose $ 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. 


Chose: than ence eto abbastiin ae 


$8 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


. for which please send me at once 
HECTOGRAPH ROOM DECORATIONS 


HECTOGRAPH SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Hectograph 
ROOM DECORATIONS 


32 Full-Page Designs 
for Special Days 
and Changing Seasons 


COMPLETE with a Teacher's Man- 
ual, this portfolio brings you 32 
full-page designs, printed in hecto- 
graph ink for your convenience. 
The subjects cover a wide range— 
seasonal material, patriotic motifs, 
designs for special days, and so on. 
The Manual numerous 
ways of using the designs. Black- 
board pictures. posters, notebook 
covers, and eut-paper pictures are 
just a few of the possibilities. Full 
instructions and color suggestions 
are given for each of the designs. 


waeatsa 
suggest: 


Regular Price $1.00 a Set 


ONLY 80c A SET 


to INSTRUCTOR Subscribers 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 
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Mother Bunny’s Magic Spectacles 


(Continued from page 45) 


saM (gives a low whistle and points to 
the sign above the door)-——Look there, 
Sue! At last we have found the home of 
the Easter Bunny. See that sign above 
the doorway! 

suE (excitedly)—Did you ever? Al- 
though we've looked and looked, I never 
supposed we would really find it. (She 
goes to the table and looks in the mix- 
ing bowl.) Here is a bowl of vegetables 
for salad—lettuce, carrots, parsnips, and 
parsley—just the things rabbits like. 
Oh, Sam, let’s hide and see whether we 
can get a peep at the Easter Bunny! He 
is sure to come home for his supper. 

saM (doubtfully)—It’s getting late, 
Sue. Maybe we'd better hurry along 
home with the eggs Farmer Jones gave 
us. Wasn’t he kind to let us have all 
the eggs he had left? 

(Voices are heard in the house.) 

suE—Sh-sh-sh! Let’s hide. Someone 
is in the house. 

(Sue and Sam look quickly around for 
a hiding place and finally rush across the 
stage and crouch behind a bush. They 
can be seen plainly by the audience but 
by no one on the stage.) 

(The Bunnies file out of the house on- 
to the stage. The little Bunnies frolic 
and try to stand on their heads.) 

MOTHER BUNNY—Quiet, Bunnies! Line 
up for inspection. (Buddy, Buster, and 
Baby Bunny arrange themselves accord- 
ing to size.) Have you all nice clean 
handkerchiefs? 

BUDDY, BUSTER, AND BABY BUNNY 
(waving handkerchiefs) —Yes, nice and 
clean, Mother Bunny. 

MOTHER BUNNY—And your ears? 

BUDDY, BUSTER, AND BABY BUNNY— 
Nice and clean, Mother Bunny. 

MOTHER BUNNY—And your nails? 

BUDDY, BUSTER, AND BABY BUNNY— 
Nice and clean, Mother Bunny. 

MOTHER BUNNY—Very well, then. I 
believe we are ready to go to ask 
Farmer Jones for the eggs. 

(The three little Bunnies shout “Hur- 
rab” and dance around Mother Bunny.) 

BUSTER BUNNY (snatching Mother 
Bunny's handkerchief which she had in 
her hand)—Have you a clean handker- 
chief, Mother Bunny? 

BUDDY BUNNY—Are your nails clean, 
Mother Bunny? 

BABY BUNNY (as she dances up and 
down)—How about your ears, Mother 
Bunny? 

MOTHER BUNNY (looking bewildered 
and a little cross)—What teases you 
Bunnies are! (She takes her bandker- 
chief from Buster and puts it in ber 
apron pocket on top of the Magic Spec- 
tacles.) 

suE (from her hiding place)—Ha! 
Ha! Aren’t they funny, Sam? 

saM—They certainly are, Sue. 

(All the Bunnies listen a moment with 
hands to ears and then rush behind the 
bush and pull out Sam and Sue, who hold 
back looking frightened.) 

FATHER BUNNY (s/eruly)—What do 
you mean by snooping around my home? 

saM (indignantly )—We weren't snoop- 
ing! (Adds apologetically.) That is, not 
exactly. You see, we were on our way 
home from Farmer Jones’s place with 
some eggs to color when we caught a 
glimpse of your house. We set the basket 
of eggs down by a big tree over there 
(he waves his arm in the direction of the 
wings), and came to look at the house. 
Then we saw by the sign above the door 
that this was the home of the Easter 
Bunny. Of course everyone is interested 
in him, so we thought we'd see whether 
we could get a glimpse of him. 

FATHER BUNNY (smiling at the com- 
pliment)—Well, you have. I am the 
Easter Bunny and this is my family. 

MOTHER BUNNY (conversationally)— 
We are on our way to ask Farmer Jones 
for some eggs ourselves. 


suE (looking anxiously at Sam)—,. 
Farmer Jones hasn’t any more eggs, i 
gave us all he had. " 

FATHER BUNNY—No more eggs! 

BUDDY BUNNY—What shall we do» 

BABY BUNNY—Oh, the poor children! 

BUSTER BUNNY (fo Sue and Sam) — 
Couldn’t we have your eggs? 

suE—No, I'm afraid you can’t hy, 
them. Sam and I are going to color then 
and make a nest of them for the cen 
of our Easter dinner table. 7 

saM—Yes, and we'd better hurry alo., 
home or Mother will be worried, (, 
starts to walk away.) j 

MOTHER BUNNY—Please don’t go! Ou 
three little Bunnies stumbled and {J 
and broke some of our Easter eggs whe, 
they were on their way to hide then 
Now we are afraid there will not 
enough to go around. We were rast 
starting for Farmer Jones’s place to 4 
him for some eggs but, of course, ther 
is no use in our going if he gave all 
had to you. We really need the coy 
Couldn’t you let us have them? 

saM—We need the eggs ourselves, 

(Sam takes Sue’s hand and start; ; 
leave. At the same time, the three lit; 
Bunnies whisper together, and then ig 
hands and dance around the children 

BUSTER BUNNY—We will follow yo 
and take the eggs away from you. 

BUDDY BUNNY—We will cut such fu. 
ny capers that you will grow weak from 
laughing. 

BABY BUNNY—Then it will be easy x 
take them away from you. 

MOTHER BUNNY (sfernly)—No! No! 
We must play fair. Why are you such 
mischievous Bunnies? Oh, dear, I cer. 
tainly need my Magic Spectacles to « 
you as you really are! 

(The three little Bunnies start sew. 
rying around looking for the spectacl 
while Sue and Sam look on in amaz- 
ment.) 

BUSTER BUNNY (af last)—Why, we 
can’t find Mother Bunny’s Magic Spec- 
tacles. 

BUDDY BUNNY—They are lost! 

(Baby Bunny starts to cry.) 

MOTHER BUNNY (reaching into ber 
pocket for her handkerchief )—Oh, deat, 
what shall I do without my Magic Spec- 
tacles! (She feels them in her pocket ani 
pulls them out.) Why, here they ar 
(The three little Bunnies shout for 
as Mother Bunny puts them on.) Why, 
what nice Bunnies I have! They wer 
only thinking of the children who 
wouldn’t find any eggs tomorrow. (70 
Sue and Sam.) Would you like to look 
through my Magic Spectacles? They wil 
help you to see how good these Bunni« 
really are, and what kind hearts the 
have. (She takes off her spectacles ani 
hands them to Sue.) 

suE (looking through spectacles)— 
Why, they are as good as they can ke! 
(She hands the spectacles to Sam.) 

saM (looking through spectacles) 
They run errands cheerfully, and— 

MOTHER BUNNY (briskly)—Now le 
us get back to the matter of the Easte: 
eggs. Father Bunny, please put on you 
thinking cap and try to think of anothe: 
place where we can get some eggs. 

(Father Bunny pulls a colored cap from 
his pocket, puts it on his head, and loot 
very wise.) ; 

SAM—Excuse me a moment, please. ! 
want to speak to my sister. (He whis- 
pers to Sue and they both run off th 
stage.) 

(The three little Bunnies put their 
hands up to their eyes and begin to ct): 

BUDDY BUNNY—Now they have gone. 

BUSTER BUNNY—They will take the 
eggs with them. 

BABY BUNNY—And there will not & 
enough colored eggs for the children 
morrow. Boohoo-hoo. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Mother Bunny’s Magic 
Spectacles 
(Continued from page 58) 


Bunnies! 


paTHER BUNNY—Do hush, 
There’s no use in crying over spilled milk 
_I mean spilled eggs—oh, I don’t know 
what Imean. Now dry your eyes and try 
to help me think of another place where 
we can get some eggs. My thinking cap 
joesn’t seem to be working very well. 

(The three little Bunnies dry their eyes 
but look very forlorn.) 

(Sam and Sue come running in carry- 
mgd basket of eggs between them.) 

saM—Here are the eggs. You may 
bave them. We are glad to help you out, 
for we think it is splendid of you to try 
» make children happy on Easter. 

The three little Bunnies shout for joy 
snd caper around.) 

fATHER BUNNY (accepting the eggs) — 
Thank you so much, children. 

MOTHER BUNNY—lI thank you, too, 
ind I'd like to give you my Magic Spec- 
ucles for being so kind. 

sue—Thank you, Mother Bunny, but 
you keep your Magic Spectacles. If we 
wk carefully and try hard enough, we 
ught to see the good in others without 
say magic spectacles. 

sam—I'm glad we found out about 
them, though. I’m going to remember 
thm when someone does something I 
don’t like. 

MOTHER BUNNyY—That is a good idea. 
Now, won’t you stay and have some 
alad with us? 

sue—Thank you. We would like to, 
but we must go so our mother won't 
worry. I am very glad to have seen you 
ill. Good-by. 
saM—That goes for me, too. Good-by. 

(Father Bunny waves his cap, Mother 
Bunny her spectacles, and the three little 
Bunnies their handkerchiefs as Sue and 
Sam leave the stage.) 

FATHER BUNNY—Now for some sup- 
pr! After that we must get to work 
ind color the eggs. 

MOTHER BUNNY—I'l have it ready in 
2 jiffy. Run and play, little Bunnies, 
and keep out of my way. 

(Father Bunny flops down in front of 
the bush where be took his first nap. 
Mother Bunny goes to the table and 
larts mixing the salad in the bowl, and 
the three little Bunnies dance around in 
s circle, singing the following words to 
the tune of “Good Morning, Merry Sun- 
shine ‘. 

BUDDY, BUSTER, AND BABY 
The tulips in the garden 
Are wearing yellow hats; 

The pussy willows by the brook 
Have fur like any cat's. 

The bee is honey hunting; 

The robin’s chirp is gay; 

And all the world is singing: 
“Oh, happy Easter Day!” 

EpitorraL Note: “Good Morning, 
Merry Sunshine” is in First Year Musie, 
by Hollis Dann, published by American 
Book Co., New York. 


BUNNY-— 


The Yellow Tie 
(Continued from page 25) 


the bluecoats. “Don’t cry,” she told 
the wild-eyed girl in the trim nurse- 
maid’s dress, “He isn’t stolen.” 

The nursemaid fell on Bobby with cries 
% joy, and the bluecoats turned to 
Amelie. “Nice work, Sister,” they said. 
“You deserve a reward. What would you 
like?” 

Amelie stood on one foot and then on 
the other. They both ached. She said, 
‘llive a long way from here—blocks and 
dlocks—fifteen of them. Would you, if 
you don’t mind—could I, perhaps, have 
2 tide home?” 

, sister,” said one of the policemen, 

You can have a parade home!” 
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There were four police cars at the curb 
around the park, and they all took 
Amelie home. She sat stiffly in the 
front seat of the first car, so swelled 
with pride that she could scarcely con- 
tain herself. Benny and Bobby and Hulda 
came along in the back seat, just for the 
ride. Hulda sat straight and prim, Bobby 
bounced up and down on the seat, and 
Benny thrust his big head out of the win- 
dow, and looked back in mild surprise at 
staring passers-by. 

One policeman set his siren wailing and 
the other three drivers promptly did the 
same. More people stopped to stare, and 
again Amelie’s pride soared. 

“It’s wonderful,” she kept whispering 
over and over. “Oh, it’s wonderful!” 

They were almost at Amelie’s house by 
now. Her friends raced to the sidewalks 
at the sound of the sirens, and when they 
saw Amelie in the head police car, their 
mouths opened wide in astonishment. 

Amelie waved happily to them all, 
even Delores, from whom she had parted 
forever this morning over a matter of 
paper dolls, and Tikey, who was the 
neighborhood pest. Right now, Amelie 
loved them and everybody. 

With a swish, all four police cars drew 
up before Amelie’s house, and Amelie’s 
driver trotted all the way around his car 
to open the door for her. Amelie stepped 
out like a princess. The policeman pat 
ted her shoulder, there before everybody. 


“Sister,” he said, “you're a good 
scout!” 
Amelie felt a full inch taller. He had 


thought her a scout! Even without the 
yellow tie! 

The yellow tie! 

Amelie had forgotten it completely. 
And now her chance to beg Benny's yel 
low tie from Bobby and Hulda was van 
ishing down the street in the police car. 

Mother, and Big Sis, back from Scout 
meeting, ran to meet her. They ques 
tioned Amelie eagerly. 

“Well!” said Big Sis. “I certainly 
thought I had news for you, but I guess 
it won't stack up against this! Our lead 
er told us at meeting that Brownie Scout 
troops are going to be started here in 
town. Girls have to be only seven to be 
Brownie Scouts.” 

Amelie’s eyes 
“With uniforms?” she asked breathlessly 
“And yellow ties?” 

“Brown uniforms,” Big Sis told her 
“And probably yellow ties.” 

“My!” cried Amelic. “My!” Other 
wise she was absolutely speechless. <A 
police escort, a chance to wear a Scout 
uniform, with perhaps a yellow tie, all 
in one afternoon! “My,” she said again, 
softly, happily to herself. 


grew big as saucers. 


Let’s Do Something 
about It! 


(Continued from page 51) 


If you can answer “yes” to each ques- 
tion you have a very good H.Q. Make 
a list of the questions to which you have 
to answer “no.” Use these questions as 
resolutions to be practiced every day; 
then note the improvement in your sense 
of humor. 

A sense of humor is a valuable asset 
to any personality, but it is a vital neces- 
sity to the teacher. It makes life more 
pleasant for her as well as for her pupils 
and her friends. 

Remember, if your H.Q. isn’t very 
high, it will pay you to try to raise it. 
Raising a sense of humor is somewhat 
like raising a garden. It requires a lot 
of work and careful tending to make the 
tiny seeds of humor you ,possess flower 
into a strong, healthy sense of humor. 
Joke books, funny stories, and contact 
with people who have a good sense of 
humor help, but it’s essentially up to 
you. Start today. See how high you 
can raise your sense of humor this month. 
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In uniform or in “civvies”’ their goal is the same 
—and Greyhound speeds the war job of both 


It takes many men in uniform behind the lines to keep one soldier 
fighting at the front. \t takes a whole nation working at top-speed to 
keep all that vast force fed, clothed, equipped, financially supported. 


This whole giant effort requires transportation on a scale never approached 
in history—especially in the movement of manpower by motor bus, to 
the tune of three-quarters of a,billion passengers in a single year! 


The man with the kit of precision tools must get to a bomber plant 
served only by motor bus—the non-com from the air corps is checking 
a new plane at the same plant. The girl who works at the arsenal—the 
WAAC rejoining her unit—the selectee headed for an induction 
center—the mother visiting her son in camp—the businessman, the farmer, 
the nurse, the teacher—all have essential places in wartime America. 


Greyhound is proud to carry millions like these—determined to keep its 
fleet of buses in service for America, in spite of severe wartime restrictions. 


All of you have taken occasional discomfort like good soldiers—responding 
willingly to suggestions for making the most patriotic use of wartime 
travel. Thank you—please keep it up! And when Victory is won, 
look to Greyhound for brand-new standards of highway travel com- 
fort, convenience. scenic enjoyment. They're coming, sure as sunrise! 
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TO KEEP WARTIME TRANSPORTATION 
SERVING AT TOP EFFICIENCY: 


It is best to plan necessary trips for the less-crowded Spring months 
—and for midweek days. Whenever possible, avoid travel during 
the crowded midsummer months, on week-ends, and on holidays. 
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(Continued from page 28) EpitoRIAL NOTE: In connection wit 

. —————------+ this unit, teachers will be intereste¢ 

. WIDENING HOME INFLUENCES in utilizing the test on page 27, “Wha 

This omen | Is a ‘V’ Home? 
‘the Schiml Yeas A. Agencies and institutions that co- 
wy Closing operate with the home. 
ae Vine j 1. Parent-Teacher Association. A Defense Poster 
seeeonaseadhareeclccacs. == 2. Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts. “ 
- — 3. Junior Red Cross (See page 31) 
¢ 4. Art clubs. 

ms oun Music clubs. Inspired by this rabbit poster, you 

| 6. Churches. pupils may wish to develop original post 

, i 7. Welfare organizations. ers featuring other animal personalities 

ai . | 8. Public libraries. lettering them with appropriate slogass 

LL... “es 9. Adult education classe For example ‘¢ showing Mrs. Beat 

| - AGUIL education classes. Or exampic, 2 poster showing 3 

| B. Utilization of these agencies and insti- knitting might read, “Are you working 

| tutions. for victory, too?” Planning the color 
; 1. Discuss purposes of each. scheme for Mrs. Rabbit will be fu ] 

iil ‘Geecktte 2. Discuss benefits to home life of par- You might have her wear patriotic 
F : ' Top—Pine Tree Design, No. 10 .: , ; a p ‘ <sed if 
Lf Lt fl Center—Blue Bird Design, No. 14 ticipation in activities sponsored by these ors, or be very springlike, dres 

— Bottom—Boy with Rabbit Design, No. 44 groups. Easter pastels. a 
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Breakfast for Victory 
(Continued from page 28) 


), English. 
| Wrote notes to parents asking per- 
sion to have breakfast at school. 

+ Wrote a note asking permission to 
~¢ the school lunchroom. 

. Wrote a note inviting the principal 
s have breakfast with us. 

, Wrote a complete account of the 
veakfast and illustrated it. Some chil- 
ten wrote about the early planning, 
ome about the food, and some about pre- 
wring, serving, and eating the breakfast, 
shile others drew pictures to illustrate 
ach event. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Children with finicky appetites dis- 
gered that foods they thought they 
idiked really tasted good. Later they 
mitted that they now eat these foods 
x home without coaxing. 

They became more food-conscious and 
eve more thought to the food they 
yeat other meals as well as at breakfast. 

They came to believe it was unpatri- 
xic to refuse good, nourishing food. 

Some children from underprivileged 
homes realized that an attractively set 
uble and good table manners, as well as 
ough wholesome food, are important to 
nod nutrition. 


Primary English Work 
(Continued from page 20) 


3, Tell in three sentences a story with 
he title “My Pet.” 

4. Tell something true 
nimals: reindeer, 
dephant. 

§. Give an asking sentence. Tell three 
things you know about an asking sen- 
ence, 

6. Should you say “I and Mary” or 
Mary and 1°?) Why? 

’, How many days are there in a 
wek? Name them in order. 

8, Use was in a sentence. Use were 
ha sentence, 

9. Write these words on the black- 
ward and explain what they mean: Dr., 
Mr., Mrs., Rev., Supt. 

10. Name words that rhyme with these 
words: caf, Aill, call, sing. 

ll, Tell what these people do: dentist, 
mgineer, miner, barber, aviator. 

12. What part of a story is the title? 

The quiz box does more than test the 
wpils’ knowledge. It is an excellent 
mans of introducing the building of 
ywod sentences and of showing how to 
imswer questions with complete sentences. 
t also helps the children to summarize, 
they build questions to cover the high 
pots of a lesson. 

The rest of the language work which 

have outlined is taught only as the 


these 
seal, 


about 


camel, giraffe, 


need arises. Going at your own speed, use 
as your day’s work what seems to fulfill 
the need of the present situation: writ- 
ing an invitation to another grade to at- 
tend an Easter party in your room, or 
copying poems for a Mother’s Day book- 
let. Build stories of actual trips you 
have taken or of something you have 
made in school. If you discover that a 
certain word is being used incorrectly in 
your room, make that error the basis for 
a lesson on correct usage. 

Without a textbook to place in the 
hands of children, you are in some ways 
fortunate. Being unlimited in what you 
can do to make language an interesting 
subject, you will find it stimulating to 
plan as you wish. The situation appeals 
to primary children. They love to cre- 
ate, and in this subject they have bound- 
less opportunities to express themselves. 
Then, too, their vocabulary can be devel- 
oped without having to master a certain 
group of words each day in order to un- 
derstand what they read. 


A Test on the Color 
Miniatures 


(See pages 34-35) 


Get out your six color miniature pictures 
by Hals, Lippi, Reynolds, Jobnson, 
De Hooch, and Corot, which have ap- 
peared in Tue INstrRucTOR beginning 
with the November issue. Study them 
carefully so you will remember exactly 
how each one looks. Then put them 
away. Now read each of the following 
statements carefully, and mark T after 
it if it is true, or F if it is false. 

1. “Age of Innocence” is a picture of 
kittens. 

2. The Madonna painted by Fra Lippo 
Lippi wears a greenish-blue gown. 

3. Orange is the color used most in 
“Old Ironsides.” 


4. “The Storeroom” shows a_ well- 
lighted Dutch interior. 
5. “The Laughing Cavalier” wears a 


large broad-brimmed hat. 

6. Corot’s landscape “Road through 
the Trees” shows autumn foliage. 

7. The little girl in the picture by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds wears a long dress. 

8. Corot painted with soft 
blurred outlines. 

9. The child in the painting “Madon 
na and Child” is cuddled in his mother’s 
arms. 

10. The sails of the ship in Johnson's 
painting are not really white. 

11. “The Laughing Cavalier” shows a 
man with his mouth wide open as though 
shouting with laughter. 

12. In “The Storeroom” rows of 
shelves laden with provisions can be seen. 
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SPECIAL OFFER—GOOD ONLY 
until May 1, 1943 





Color 





= 


Miniatures 


“ROAD THROUGH THE TREES” 


Minimum order twenty - five, 
for only ONE CENT each. 
You can order as many more 
as you need for your class. 
Send your order to 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Actual /Yorking Samples 
L[nterest Your Pupils tn the 


Study of RAYON 
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Com Educational Kit shows, in actual sample form, each 
step of rayon’s manufacture, includes large (8 x 10) 
photographs and simple, easily understood descrip- 
tions. Seat-work sheets for students augment the study. 


REAL SAMPLES of every step in the 
process of manufacturing rayon... 
samples that they can look at and 
handle... give your students a clear 
idea of how rayon is made. Large pho- 
tographs and simple descriptions 
make the subjec€ easy to learn. And 
there are the new seat-work sheets 
with more pictures, more interest. 


Because rayon plays so dominant a 
part in the textile world (second only 
to cotton in the amount produced and 
used), this study is important... helps 
young people to understand their 
everyday world. 

The educational kit is only 50¢... 
and the seat-work sheets are free. To 
order, use coupon. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Educational Division, Dept. I , 350 Fifth Ave., New York City 


(0 Please send me your Educational Kit, “The Miracle of Rayon, for w hich I enclose 50¢. 
(1) Please send me free of charge _______ classroom work sheets entitled “Clothes from 
the Forest”... with things to do, things to learn, and questions to answer. 


Teacher's Name____ 
School 
OO 


City 





By CACW TH TESHO 


*Ree. U. S. Pat. OF 
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THIS YEAR Visit | 


This “LAND of ROMANCE” 
éy MOTION PICTURE 


Greatly reduced travel facili- 
ties will make it necessary this 
year for many to forego their 
desire to travel in Old Virginia. 
But despite this handicap, you 
can still see Virginia — by mo- 
tion picture. Many films on 
this land of romance are at your 
disposal, absolutely free, except 
for the cost of shipping . 
and as many films as can be used 


at one time may be borrowed. 
e 
The following pictures are 


available: 
a 
Stratford the Home of the Lees; 


Old Dominion State; George 
Washington's Virginia; Luray 
Caverns and Shenandoah 
National Park; The Power Be- 
hind The Nation; Colonial 
National Historical Park; 
Apples: All American; Natural 
Bridge and Historic Lexington: 
Shenandoah National Park; and 
Wonders of the World. Detailed 
information concerning these 
films will be supplied upon re- 


quest. Address: 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Division of Publicity and Advertising 








RICHMOND, VIRGINIA | 





NO BETTER WAY 





. « « « « Of interesting your 
pupils in music than to start 
a rhythm band. You can learn 


just how to go about it in the 
pages of The Instructor Rhythm 
Band Book. Only $1.00 postpaid ; 
$.80 to INSTRUCTOR subscribers. 





Send your order to 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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20. Curtain is slowly drawn. 

21. Entire group stands and sings “My 
Morning Song” in Our Songs. 

B. Preparation for the play—Many dis 
cussions took place before our play was 
finished or ready to be rehearsed. 

1. We put a great many of our plans 
into chart form, as: 


Characters for Our Play 


Mother One Dream Fairy 

One Little Girl Six Moonbeam Fairies 
One Little Boy Six Sandmen 

One Clock Chorus (rest of class) 


Stage Properties for Our Play 


Two beds One rocking chair 
Bedclothes One doll bed 
Three chairs Two glasses of milk 
One baby doll One toy airplane 
Two toothbrushes A bookcase 

A lamp Some books 


Costumes Needed for Our Play 


Two pairs of bedroom slippers 

Two pairs of pajamas 

Two bathrobes 

A grown-up dress for Mother 

Two sweaters 

Six caps and six capes for Sandmen 

Six bags for Sandmen 

Six yellow costumes for Moonbeam 
Fairies 

One lavender costume for Dream Fairy 


Scenery for Our Play 


(The following were painted with easel 
paint on building paper, cut out, and 
pmned against the backdrop.) 

One dresser One window 
One chifforobe One moon 


Iwo pictures 


2. The following invitation was planned 
ind written: 
Dear : 

We have made a musical play. 

It is about sleep and rest. 

We will give our play on Tuesday. 

We will give it on May , at 9:15 
o'clock. 

We will talk. 

We will sing. 

We will dance. 

Please come to see our play. 

Ygu will like it. 

We will be glad to see you. 

The First Grade 

3. A program was planned and printed. 
The children illustrated the cover. 
C. An original story—The class also 
wrote an original story, “Don Goes to 
Bed,” based on good sleep habits. 


Chapter I 


Don was a little boy. 

One night he was playing with his toy 
urplane. 

Mother said, “Don, it is time for you to 
go to bed. 

It is seven o'clock. 

You want to grow big and strong. 

You must go to bed now.” 

“Oh, Mother,” said Don. “Will you 
read me a story?” 

“Yes,” said Mother. “First put your 
airplane away.” 

So Don ran to put his airplane away. 

Mother went to find a story. 

Can you guess what she read? 

It was a story about a bear. 

Yes! It was “Ask Mr. Bear.” 

“Thank you, Mother,” said Don. 

“The story was good. 

But I am not sleepy.” 

Mother thought and then she said, 
“Come into the kitchen, Don. 

ll give you a glass of warm milk.” 


Chapter II 


[he warm milk made Don very sleepy. 
He said, “I am so sleepy. 

{ must take my warm bath.” 

So up the stairs he ran. 


A Unit on Rest and Sleep 
(Continued from page 9) 


He undressed and hung his clothes on a 
hanger. 

He jumped into his bathrobe and slippers. 

He ran into the bathroom. 

He hopped into the tub and went 
Splash! Splash! Splash! 

He hopped out and with his towel went 
Rub! Rub! Rub! 

Then he got into his clean blue pajamas. 

He took his toothbrush and went 
Scrub! Scrub! Scrub! 

“Ho hum!” said Don. “I am so sleepy.” 


Chapter Il 


Don yawned and yawned. 

He went into his bedroom. 

First he said a little prayer. 

And then he fell into his bed, kerplunk! 
Do you know what Mother did? 

She tucked Don in. 

She opened the window. 

She gave him a big good-night kiss. 

She said, “Good night, Don.” 

Don said “Good ni——.” 

Mother put out the light and tiptoed out. 
And that is the end of Don’s day. 


D. A rest-and-play mural. 
1. We decided on the content of the 
mural and on the space to be used, and 
measured for size of paper. 
2. This chart story grew out of our work 
on measuring for the mural. 


A Measuring Story 


This is one inch (line | inch long). 
This is twelve inches. We call twelve 

inches a foot (line 1 foot long). 
This is one yard (line 1 yard long). 
There are three feet in one yard. 
There are thirty-six inches in one yard. 
Our mural will be five yards and three 

inches long. 
We must measure and cut the paper. 
3. We wrote a letter to the sixth grade 
and asked whether two boys could help 
us cut the paper. 
Dear Sixth Grade: 

We want to make a mural. 

The mural will be five yards and three 
inches long. 

We need someone to help us. 

May we have two boys to help us cut 
the paper? 

May we have them on Thursday at 
9:30? 

Thank you, 
The First Grade 

4. Plans were made for the mural as 
follows: 

4) We will call the mural “Rest and 
Play.” 

b) We will call one half “Indoors.” 
c) We will call one half “Outdoors.” 
5. We made many small pictures, eval- 
uated them, and chose the ones we 

wanted to use. 
6. We had some lessons on figure drawing. 
7. This is how the mural was divided. 


Rest and Play 


Indoors 
Listening to the radio 
Going to a movie 
Playing with dolls 
Playing games 
Reading a book 
Going to bed 

Outdoors 
Going on a picnic 
Jumping rope 
Going for a walk 
Playing in swings 
Riding a bicycle 
8. The mural was divided into blocks— 
checkerboard fashion—and every other 
block had a picture. The remaining 
blocks had small designs and labels for 
the pictures. 
9. Twenty-eight children worked on the 
final mural. Some children did the pic- 
tures and some did the labeling. 
E. A book on bedrooms.—One large 
classbook was made showing bedrooms. 





It was prepared by the children who , 
not work on the final mural, at the “ 
the mural was being painted. This ber 
was called Bedrooms That We Like, } 
was made up entirely of magazine m 
tures and short labels or stories, ’ 
1. Pictures of bedrooms with the folly. 
ing captions. 

We sleep in a bedroom. 

We like a pretty bedroom. 

We like a comfortable bedroom, 

We like a convenient bedroom. 
2. Pictures of beds, showing  sprin, 
mattresses, and so on, with the followi, 
captions. 

We like a comfortable bed. 

It makes us sleep well. 
3. Pictures of bedrooms showing yy; 
color schemes and attractive furnitup 
4. Pictures to show the different king 
and makes of bed clothing, with the {y 
lowing captions. 

Bedclothes must be clean. 

We like pretty bedspreads. 
§. Pictures of sleeping garments, wit 
the following captions. 

We like loose sleeping garments. 

We like pretty colors. 
F. Sleep chart.—A sleep chart was key 
by each child for a week. On it, 4 
time of going to bed and the time of 
rising were recorded. 
G. Summarizing activity.—As a fn; 
summary for our work we decided » 
make a display board in the hall for te 
Parent-Teacher Association. Papers wer 
chosen from the work already done. | 
was arranged to show the various activi. 
ties we had carried on. 


4 
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CORRELATIONS 


All the schoolwork was woven into the 
unit. It included reading, music, an 
writing, number work, discussions, ston 
hour selections, recreation. 


OUTCOMES 


A. Growth in desirable attitudes, habit 
and skills, 
1. Ability to take the initiative and tok 
independent in thought. 
2. Ability to co-operate with the group 
3. Ability to use and organize ideas: 1 
think clearly. 
4. Ability to talk well; to exchang 
ideas. 
§. Ability to dramatize; to express ont! 
self creatively; to express originality 
6. Ability to use and care for materi 
and tools. 
7. Ability to recognize a _ problem; © 
take part in the solving of it 
8. Ability to enunciate clearly. 
9. Ability to observe correct resting and 
sleeping habits. 
10. Ability to choose meaningful mitt 
rial, 
11. Ability to listen attentively; to f0- 
low directions; to give assistance whe 
ever it is needed. 
B. Understandings and appreciations 
1. Understanding of the importance # 
rest and sleep in relation to ourselves 2% 
those about us. 
2. Understanding of a proper rest 
sieep program. 
3. Understanding of the things about ¥ 
which aid in proper rest and sleep. 
4. Understanding of the important p* 
that rest and sleep play in our d 
living. 
§. Understanding of the part rest 
sleep play in the health program. 
6. Understanding of the part we ™ 
play in our present-day situation. 
7. Understanding of the value of pl 
ning before executing. 
8 Appreciation of the family group 
of how we can help. 
9. Appreciation and enjoyment of sos 
stories, poems, and pictures. 
10. Appreciation and enjoyment of dram 
atization. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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A Unit on Rest and Sleep 


(Continued from page 62) 
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Books— 

\rmitage, Theresa; and others: Our 

" Songs, in “A Singing School” series 
(Birchard). 

Damrosch, Walter J.; and others: My 
First Song Book, in the “New Univer- 
sal School Music Series” (Hinds, Hay- 
den & Eldredge). 

flack, Marjorie: Ask Mr. 
millan). 

Fullerton, Charles A.: 
Music (Follett). 
Glenn, Mabelle; and others: Sing a Song, 
in the “World of Music” series (Ginn). 
\VacCarteney, Laura: Songs for the Nur- 

ery School (Willis). 

\McConathy, Osbourne; and others: The 
Music Hour in the Kindergarten and 
First Grade (Silver Burdett). 

Smith, Nila Banton: In City and Coun- 
ry, in the “Unit-Activity Reading 
Series” (Silver Burdett). 

Phonograph records— 

“Children’s Prayer,” from Hansel and 
Gretel (Victor No. 22176). 

“Pizzicato,” from Sylvia Ballet (Victor 
No. 1166). 

“Sand-Man’s Song, from Hansel and 
Gretel (Victor No. 22175). 

“There Stands a Little Man,” from Hdan- 
sel and Gretel (Victor No. 25169). 
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New Elementary 


Geography Demands a 
New Approach 
(Continued from page 8) 


Problem 6. Why were many of the 
Japanese who were living in coastal cities 
transferred to inland camps? 

Problem 7. Why was there a large loss 
of crops during the 1942 harvest? 

Problem 8. Why are many of the in- 
ducted men who have worked in silver 
nd gold mines released to work in the 
copper and other mineral mines of the 
West? 


ALASKA 


Problem 1. What is the chief objection 
to the use of Alaska as a war base? 

Problem 2. Name some of the islands 
of the Aleutian group which are in the 
world news. 

Problem 3. Why is the defense of 
Alaska so carefully watched by Ameri- 
cans? 

Problem 4. How can Alaska help in 
food and metals for defense? 

Problem 5. Why is Alaska called a 
future frontier land? 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Problem 1. Why is the term “Cross- 
toads of the Pacific” applicable to this 
group? 

Problem 2. How does the position of 
Hawaii affect the United States, partic- 
ularly at this time? 

Problem 3. When and by whom was 
it bombed? Where? 

Problem 4. How were girls and boys 
affected by the attack on Hawaii? 

THE PHILIPPINES 

Problem 1. In the past, people in the 
United States discussed pro and con the 
dependence of the Philippines. Review 
the arguments on each side. Show 
ome of the arguments were strength- 
‘ned when the war began. 

Problem 2. About how many islands 
ae there? Discuss their advantages and 
dsadvantages. 

Problem 3. Name some of the places 
mentioned in the news since December 7, 
1941, 

Problem 4. Who was the American 
seneral in command? On what peninsula 
tid he make the final defense? 


how 
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Problem 5. What reason can we give 
for our inability to reinforce the Philip 
pine garrison? 

Problem 6. What plant fiber supplies 
the best ropes for ships and for industrial 
uses? With what substitute must we 
now be content? 


THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE 
Problem 1. Why is the Pariama Canal 


considered one of the most vital links in 
the American life line? 

Problem 2. Why must the islands from 
Cuba to Trinidad remain in the hands of 
the United Nations? 


PUERTO RICO AND OTHER 
ISLANDS 

Problem 1, Why is Puerto Rico a key 
island in the Caribbean? 

Problem 2. Name some of the Virgin 
Islands and 
cause of location. 

Problem 3. Locate the following is- 
lands. About how far are they from the 


show their importance be 


United States? Give some important 
facts about the invasion of each. 

Guam Palmyra Jarvis 
Wake Howland Swain 
Midway Baker American 
Johnston Christmas Samoa 


Problem 4. Why have other islands, 
close by, been occupied by our forces? 
CANADA 


Problem 1. What effect has the war 


had on trade between Canada and the 
United States? 
Problem 2. Describe the country 


through which the new road to Alaska 
has been constructed. How this 
highway help defense? 

Problem 3. What minerals, important 
to war production, does Canada have 
within a short distance of the interna- 
tional boundary? 

Problem 4. Where are the Canadian 
wheat lands? Does this suggest any 
problems of international trade between 
the United States and Canada? 

Problem 5. Show how the size of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and the width of 
the St. Lawrence River create a difficult 
defense problem in relation to sub- 
marines. Why should these waters be 
protected? 

Problem 6. Why must the United 
States and Canada remain friendly and 
help each other? 


can 


War Alters Children’s 
Science Interests 


(Continued from page 8) 


almost certainly find some milkweed floss, 
which, as a third and equally important 
substitute, 
these days. 

With interest so keen and with some 
materials readily available, children and 
teachers working together are developing 
science units that are not only vital today 
but lasting in importance. Certainly, a 
good background of information about 
the environment, a habit of thinking 
scientifically, and an attitude of confi- 
dence in the scientific method are among 
the most desirable outcomes of §cience 
instruction at any 


takes on new significance 


time. 


Planning School-Lunch 
Menus 


(Continued from page 11) 
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HEN 


daughters the simple facts they 


mothers fail to tell their 


need to know about menstruation, where 
are they to turn for help? To contem- 
poraries who may know even less than 


they do? 


You can help them through this trying 
period by giving them copies of the 
little booklet that has been used sue- 


cessfully by thousands of teachers. 


“As One Girl To Another” answers all 
a girl’s questions... discusses do’s and 
don’t’s, social contacts, good grooming, 
warning signals, tampons...gives a girl 
the security of knowing, not guessing 


about her intimate problems. 


Mothers, too, are delighted with this 
wholesome presentation of a difficult 
subject. 

Order all the copies you need to dis- 
tribute to your classes. They're free! A 


gift from the makers of Kotex* Sanitary 


— Napkins. 
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Mail this coupon to: 


Post Office Box 3434, Dept. IN-4, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me ___- 
distribute to my classes. 
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free copies of “As One Girl To Another” to 
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Hatels and Resorts 


New York City 
HOTEL 
PARK 
CHAMBERS 


58th St. at 6th Ave, 








A SHORT WALK 
TO RADIO CITY 






ONE BLOCK TO 
CENTRAL PARK 
AND 5TH AVE. 





Teachers! Welcome to our friendly 
inn! Bright, attractive rooms from $3 
single—$4 double. Write Dept. “I” for 
a*free “Guide-Map” of New York. 


New York City 


Prince George Hotel 

Perfect location 
and friendly serv 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
{ restaurants, cof 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 





with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
"3.50 up. 14 East 
28th Street. Send 


for Booklet. 





Ce 
; 
; 
; 
Fa, TESTS | 
} 
| Save time and transportation cost by 
} ordering your educational tests from this ( 
} office Test publications of leading pub ( 
} lishers are carried in stock ( 
; A twenty-four hour shipment service is ( 
featured ( 
Write for new Catalowue and Price List 
_ *e* ( 
} Bureau of Educational Research and 
} Service, Extension Division, ( 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, ( 
) lowa City, lowa 
Pacncusteasasesnsasneusnsemmnmnensnencel 





ask 1 BOVIS 3 to show 
CENTURY ) EDITION 





261) W.40mSTREET NLY.C. 








Send For 32-Page Booklet 
“Care of the Teeth” 





Shows how to make “Care of 
Teeth’ & faecinating pupi!-pase 
time. Fa of teaching materia 
Send We for copy With it we 
will send FREE catalog of dental 
health materia isting bheek/lets, 
pamphieta, poster piave, charta, 
stories gtaded reading and color 


“— seat work 
Amoricee Dental Association 
Dept. 64. 212 EC. Superior St., 

Chicago. Hlinois 








Rapid Make Your Own 
TALK from your screen Slides on Your 
WIT your quickly Typewriter use 
TYPEWRITTEN RADIO-MATS 
MESSAGES on - pre ay 
: . ADIO-MAT SLIDE 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 CO. INC 


White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 


222 Oakridge Bivd., 
Daytona Beach, 














Florida 
SCHOOL 
ap pecpaetiginnthy 


ent 


Fashion | Freeks, sine, ‘Dept. 54071. ‘Cincinnati, o. 


Aano nts 

*engreved $10.00 

Wedding i=. Ine tedinw. two sets of envelopes 
100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 


or Somples 100 Visiting Cards - - $1.00 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1044 Chestnut $t., Philadelphia,Pa, 
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Rime ice follows the contour of a plane, 
and, although it adds weight and should 
be avoided if possible, it is not nearly so 
dangerous as clear ice, which freezes un- 
evenly and shape of the 
If clear ice is allowed to con- 
tinue to form, lift may be lost entirely. 
Ice may be cracked off if the plane is 
These are rubber 


Cc h ingecs the 


uirfoils, 


equipped with de-icers. 
surfaces fixed to the leading edges of 
the wings, elevators, and rudder, and are 
controlled by the pilot. When they are 
operating, they stretch and contract, 
breaking off ice that has formed. (See 
Fig. 5, page 15.) The first sketch shows 
haw the de-icer boot fits snugly against 
the wing when not in use. The second 
shows the central portion of the de-icer 
inflated, breaking off the ice. The third 
filled 


with air, and the central section deflated. 


sketch shows the outer sections 
De-icers should never be in use when at 


tempting a landing. 


TIPS FOR MODEL BUILDERS 


11sa wood is the best to use in model 
B building as it is extremely light and 
easy to cut and shape. The balsa tree 
grows rapidly in tropical climates, adding 
ibout six feet of growth a year. The 
lightest grade of balsa weighs about four 
pounds per cubic foot, and is used for 
building indoor airplane models. Balsa 
blocks can be easily shaped into nose 
Hard balsa is best for longerons 
spars require 
strength. Wing ribs can best be made 


blocks. 
ind wing which more 
from sheets of soft balsa. 

fh cutting balsa, be sure that your 
blade or knife is very sharp. Move your 
knife forward slightly as you cut against 
the grain; otherwise the wood is likely to 
\ vegetable knife, sharpened 
to a fine edge, is handy for whittling nose 
ind propeller blocks. if you 
have a small wood planer, it can be used 
to udvantage. 

Straight pins for holding the fuselage 
in place should be heavy and of good 
Cheap pins buckle when ham- 
mered into place. 


be crushed. 


However, 


quality. 


Two methods are used in transferring 
outlines from the plans to the sheet balsa. 
Carbon paper may be placed between the 
plan and the sheet balsa. Outlines are 
then traced directly onto the wood. For 
conserving balsa, the second method is 
best. By this method you trace parts 
that you want to use on pieces of thin 
tissue paper. Arrange the pieces of tissue 
on the sheet balsa and dope them in place, 
taking care that the grain of the wood 
runs in the direction shown in the plan. 
The parts of the model can then be cut. 


IDENTIFICATION 
N” that you can identify a plane 


by the position and shape of its 
wings, let’s move back along the fuselage 
to the empennage, which consists of the 
elevator and stabilizer (which lie flat), 
and the rudder and fin (which stand up). 
The elevators and rudder move; the sta- 
bilizer and fin are fixed, except for ad- 
justment. All of these surfaces may take 
as many varied shapes as the wings. 
However, it is important to notice 
whether or not there are double fins and 
rudders. (See Fig. 6, page 15.) 

The Martin Mars (see the photograph 
on page 15) weighs seventy tons when 
fully loaded. It is a sky giant with a 
wingspread of 200 feet and four motors 
of 2,000 horsepower each. If it were 
stood on one wing tip, the Mars would 
be as tall as a twenty-story building. 
The cubic content of the hull is equiva- 
lent to a fifteen-room house. The Mars 
is capable of flying nonstop to Europe 
and returning. In a few years this giant 
will probably be dwarfed, since plans for 
larger and heavier ships are now on the 


Facts for Future Flyers 


(Continued from page 15) 


drawing boards. The war has speeded 
up production and originality of design 
by at least ten years. 

The Mars is a high-wing monoplane. 
Its four motors are mounted in the wings. 
It has twin rudders of oval shape and 
rounded wing tips. Under the wings, 
floats are attached for landing on water. 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


om the beginning of early history 
the dream of flying has been in the 
mind of civilized man. Greek gods wore 
wings, and pictures of winged bulls have 
been found in ancient Egyptian tombs by 
archacologists. 

Long before airplanes or dirigibles were 
known of, men watched the birds in 
their graceful flight, and dreamed of 
flying. Stories were told of people who 
could fly. 

One of the earliest stories of flying is 
the one of Dacdalus and Icarus, written 
by the Latin poet Ovid. 

Daedalus was the father of Icarus. In 
some way Daedalus displeased his king 
and was imprisoned with his son Icarus 
on an island. 

Daedalus searched and searched on the 
island for something out of which to 
make a boat so that they could escape, 
but found nothing. 

Day after day the father and son 
watched the birds flying overhead. Then, 
as they were at the water's edge fishing, 
Daedalus picked up a feather that had 
been dropped by a bird. 

“Icarus,” he said, “I have an idea. 
Help me gather more of these feathers. 
I shall try to make each of us wings like 
the birds’ and, if we can learn to use 
them, we shall be able to escape from this 
island and fly back home.” 

Young Icarus was greatly excited at 
the thought of escape and of flying. He 
ran happily to do his father’s bidding. 
When he had gathered enough feathers 
for two pairs of wings he helped his 
father make them, fastening the feathers 





alone in the air, and, forgetting his Pron 
ise, decided to find out how near the 
he could fly. Up, up he went, wheel, 
and circling like the gulls, until fins, 
on looking down, he saw one of his fee) 
ers floating away. He remembered } 
father’s warning and tried to descen, 
but the sun had done its work, ang ‘a 
by one, all of his feathers dropped og 
His wings were gone and he fell into ; 
sea. 

It is said that in this way the Icar,. 
Sea received its name. Daedalus himsci 
reached Sicily, on the southern cogs of 
which a place was called Daedalium » 
his honor. 


‘i with flying a definitely ¢st,, 
lished part of our lives we pay tri. 
ute to the men who devote their liye; ; 
this science. Because Captain Edwar: 
Vernon Rickenbacker was a flying Ac 
of World War I and because his eXper, 
ence in the performance of his mility 
duty during the present war has made } 
name familiar to nearly everyone, wy 
have chosen to include in our study of 
aviation a short biography of this {;. 
mous American aviator who has won ¢ 
admiration of everyone with his dauntle 
courage and heroism. 

Edward Rickenbacker was born ; 
Columbus, Ohio, on October 8, 199 
When he was twelve years old his fathe 
died and he had to go to work to suppor 
the family. He tried all kinds of wor 
but liked mechanics the best. As he gres 
older he worked in a bicycle shop thx 
was connected with a garage. 

He was keenly interested in automobile 
and engines, and took a correspondenc: 
course in engineering. While other bo 
his age were having a good time, he w: 
studying every night. The man who 
owned the garage encouraged him and le: 
him test cars that had been repaired. 
the carly days of the automobile not 
very many people owned one. Edward 


Rickenbacker felt that more cars would 
be sold if they could be demonstrated in 


Captain Eddie Rickenbacker in front of his plane in France in 1918. 


together with beeswax. When they were 
finished, Daedalus tried them on, and told 
his son to watch him. They climbed a 
cliff which was at the edge of the water, 
and the father jumped off. Icarus looked 


up and there was his father flying grace- 
fully overhead. 
On landing, his father said, “Come, 


Icarus. It is safe to fly, if you do not fly 
so high that the sun will melt the bees- 
wax, or so low that the waves of the sea 
wet your feathers.” 

Icarus promptly promised to fly in the 
middle course, not too high or too low. 
His father fastened the other pair of 
wings on his son’s back. They both 
sprang from the cliff and started to fly 
home. Daedalus helped his son, teaching 
him how to use his wings, but as his arms 
were so much stronger than his son’s, he 
was soon far ahead of him. Icarus was 


He became a professional drive 
and by the time he was twenty years ot 
he had won $40,000 in prize money for 
racing. 

During the first World War, Edwat 
Rickenbacker went to France as 2 mm 
ber of General Pershing’s Motor @ 
Staff. Not long afterward he was tra 
ferred to the Air Service and was assig™® 
as an engineering officer to Issoud# 
Training Field. He became commandist 
officer of the 94th Aero Pursuit Squadr 
the first American aero unit to pafti 
pate actively on the Western Front. +* 
insignia used by this squadron Ww’? 
drawing of Uncle Sam’s hat within ao 
cle, and meant that Uncle Sam had tos 
his hat into the fighting ring. The 6 
man flyers came to dread the sight aie th 

“Hat in the Ring.” This unit was ¢ 
(Continued on page 65) 
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iNSTILL A LOVE OF ART 
in your pupils’ minds 
WITH THE 


INSTRUCTOR 
rULL-COLOR PRINTS 


The subjects are those 
listed most often in state 
and city courses of study. 
Each print is mounted, 
and enclosed in a folder 
with story of picture and 
artist and suggestions 
for use. Price, postpaid: 


yc each; 4 or more, 25c each 


Order your prints by number 
from the list below. 


1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully 
3 Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 
4 Dignity and Impud Land 
§ The Balloon—Dupre 
6 By the River—Lerolle 
7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 
8 “Old tronsides’’—Johnson 
9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 
10 The Lookout—“‘All’s Well’’—Homer 
41 The Windmilli—Ruysdael 
12 The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 
15 Spring—Mauve 
16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 
17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 
18 Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 
19 The Cook—Chardin 
20 The Boyhood of Raleigh—Milials 
21 The Sackville Children—Hoppner 
22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 
Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze 
Sistine Madonna ( Detail) —Raphael 
The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
The Horse Fair—Bonheur 
Road through the Trees—Corot 
The Storeroom—De Hovch 
Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticelli 
interior of a Cottage—Israels 
George Washington—Stuart 
The Money Counter—Murilio 
Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 
The Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 
The Rail Splitter—Ferris 
Return to the Farm—Troyon 
Autumn—Mauve 
The Gleaners—Millet 
Fog Warning—Homer 
Holy Night—Correggio 
Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 
The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 
Harp of the Winds—Martin 
The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
Madame LeBrun and Daughter—LeBrun 
Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 
Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 
The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 
Portrait of the Artist—Rembrandt 
The Angelus—Millet 
Children of the Sheli—Murillo 
Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 
The Jester—Hals 
Avenue at Middeih & 
Children of Charies I—Van Dyck 
The Valley Farm—Constable 
Christopher Columbus—De!l Piombo 
Icebound—Metcalf 
Madonna dei Gran’ Duca—Raphael 
infanta Maria Theresa—Velasquez 
Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians—Ufer 
Spring—Corot 
Lavinia—Titian 
The Spinner—Maes 
A Girl Reading a Letter—Vermeer 
Mill Pond—Inness 
The Pictograph—Alexander 
70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 
71 Madonna and Child—Lippi 
72 Whistling Boy—Duveneck 
73 Erasmus—Holbein 
74 The Belated Kid—Hunt 
75 Flower Girl in Holland—Hitchcock 
76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 
17 The Water Mill—Hobbema 
78 Children of the Sea—Israels 
78 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
80 Syndics of the Cloth Quild—Rembrandt 
81 Northeaster—Homer 
82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del Sarto 
83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 
84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
% The Blessing—Chardin 
86 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
87 Bringing Home the Newborn Calf—Millet 
The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 
89 Childhood—Perrault 
90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 
81 Piigims Going to Church—Boughton 
82 Angelis’ Heads—Reynolds 
83 Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 
94 Playdays in Holland—Charlet 
85 A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society—Landseer 
Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose—Sargent 
87 A Holiday—Potthast 
Shoeing the Bay Mare—Landseer 
99 The Fighting ““Temeraire’—Turner 
00 Girl with Cat—Hoecker 
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Send your order to 


..OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Facts for Future Flyers 
(Continued from page 64) 


with sixty-nine victories. Rickenbacker 
headed the list, having twenty-six enemy 
planes to his credit. At the close of the 
war he retired with the rank of major. 
Since that time, Rickenbacker has 
never been away from aviation for any 
length of time. In the fall of 1942, he 
went on a military mission for General 
Arnold. When his plane was forced 
down he and his crew drifted on the high 
seas in three small rubber boats for 
twenty-one days. His courage and cheer- 
fulness never deserted him during all that 
trying time before their rescue. A few 
days after they reached land, Captain 
Rickenbacker completed his errand for 
General Arnold. Characteristically, he 
insisted on doing his duty before return- 
ing home for a well-deserved rest. 
Captain Edward V. Rickenbacker is a 
typical American, one who had no more 
and perhaps a little less to begin with 
than most of us, but who climbed to the 
top by sheer determination and courage. 


Hints for Using the Plays 
in This Issue 


(Continued from page 43) 


Act I of this play and suggest that they 
develop an introductory dramatization to 
precede their own program. If you wish 
to use the organization of material as 
given in this play, you should encourage 
your pupils to do their own research, 
write their own reports on the life of 
Audubon, and so on. Of course, if you 
are pressed for time, the play can be used 
as it stands. 

In casting the play, use the good judg- 
ment of your whole class or at least of a 
dependable committee. You can easily 
add speaking parts, or, if your group is 
small, you can omit the other class mem- 
bers and guests altogether. Members of 
the committee could take the parts of 
Audubon and his wife if necessary. Be 
sure to suit the roles assigned to the in- 
terests of the actors. If your William 
Smith likes to recite poetry, don’t hesi- 
tate to give him the part assigned to 
Bertha Brooks in this play. Or, if you've 
a girl who is especially interested in art, 
cast her in the part of Sam Slade, with a 
new name, of course. 

Obviously, this play is well suited to 
classroom presentation, but if you wish to 
give it on the auditorium stage, it will 
be easy to create classroom atmosphere 
for Act II with movable desks, a teach- 
er’s desk, bookcases, and maps on the 
wall. For the play within a play, two 
three-panel screens may take the place 
of curtains. Until it is time for the dia- 
logue between the Audubons, the screens 
conceal an area to be used as a stage for 
this scene. Behind them, two chairs and 
perhaps a table stand in readiness, and a 
small rug helps to create a room effect. 
The sides of the screens visible to the au- 
dience at this time may act as bulletin- 
board space for a display of bird pictures, 
verses, and so on. When Virginia an- 
nounces her Audubon play, two boys 
move each screen in a semicircle until the 
reverse sides become a background for the 
inner-stage area. 

Wallpaper or any neutral covering may 
be used on the sides of the screens that 
are now serving as walls of the Audubon 
living room. An attractive bird painting 
on one panel of each screen would be an 
appropriate wall. decoration, or cutouts 
of birds from wallpaper may be used. 

To ensure a favorable reaction from 
your audience, insist that the actors 
make themselves heard. This is accom- 
plished by projecting the voice, not 
by shouting; by slowing down the rate 
of speaking; and by careful, but not 
forced, enunciation of every word, 
































FOOT REST 


SHOES 


¢ Smartly styled—with a beauty of line 
to put lilt in your step. 


Snug-hug heel . . winged insole . . veriflexible 
for duration comfort. 
From $6.95 to $7.95 
(Slightly higher west of Denver) 
At these low prices you can buy more war bonds. 
The Krippendorf-Dittmann Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 





“SEE 
WHAT 
1 GOT 


oh! 


NICKEL A DAY 


because I was under the 


T.C.U. Umbrella” 


“It was surely ‘bargain day’ for me when I sent 
my application to T.C.U. for 10-way protection. 


Gets Check 3 Days after Report 


sou —— oe days’ time Even then I didn’t realize how thankful I would 
from mailing my report. I have always be that I selected an organization which gives 
found fairness, promptness, and sym- such broad protection. I don’t have to go to the 


pathy in my dealings with the T.C.U., Hospital to be entitled to benefits and even 


Senatiie — {oo ail when I’m quarantined and lose my pay, the 
teachers.” T.C.U. Check is hurried to me.” 

—_ . mae Teachers!—There is so much more to T.C.U. 

oe Protection than we can tell you here. We urge 

: you to mail the coupon below and get all the 

What T.C.U. Will Do for You facts. Find out what it means to be “Under the 

Pay $1,000 to $3,000 T.C.U. Umbrella.” Read what other teachers 


say about T.C.U. fairness and promptness—and 
what it has meant in time of trouble to have 
“all checks sent by fastest air mail.” Send the 
coupon today—no agent will call. 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRWERS 
848 T.C.U. Building Lincoin, Nebraska 


..— FREE INFORMATION COUPON. . — 


To the T.C.U., 848 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


for accidental loss of 
life; $333 to $3,000 for 
major accidents (loss 
of sight or limb); $50 
a month when totally 


t 
Tey 
} 
disabled by confining 


Sy sickness or accidental 


injuries (including automobile); 
$50 a month when quarantined and 
salary stopped; Certain Hospital 
and Operation Benefits, Travel 
Identification Benefits, Surgeon’s 
Bills for Minor Accidents, Optional 
Benefits for Certain Complete 
Fractures and Dislocations. Poli- 
cies paying larger benefits will be 
issued you if you so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 





I am _ interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details without 
obligation. 


Name 


Address 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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TEACHERS'|- 


ATIONALR 


$900 in War Bonds Offered |/ 


as prizes in 


THE INSTRUCTOR’S 
Nutrition -in- the - Classroom CONTES 








ENTER TODAY 


YOUR ARTICLE { Your Plans for a Nutrition Program 
SHOULD TELL US ( The Results You Obtain 


Make use of the teaching tools listed on the opposite page, as 
as our nutrition department, conducted by Miss Evelyn M. Herringte 


THE CONTEST RULES 


a} Your article must not exceed 2500 words in length. It should bg 
typewritten, double-spaced, on plain white paper, 814” x 11”. 


Attach to it a sealed envelope containing this information: you 
name and address, name and address of school, grade or grade 
you teach, and signature of your principal or superintendent. 


All manuscripts must be postmarked not later than May 1, 1%; 
and sent first-class mail, fully prepaid. Address: Nutrition Con 
test. THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


The Contest will be judged by Editors of THE INSTRUCTOR 
and Miss Evelyn M. Herrington, Professor of Home Economic 
Education at Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 


ood ©® ® 


Prize winners will be announced in the September 1943 issue o 
THE INSTRUCTOR. 


THE PRIZES 
FIRST PRIZE: $100 War Bond (Article will appear in the Se 
tember 1943 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR) 


eeetaniienan 
SECOND PRIZE: $50 War Bond (Article will appear in a late 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR). ae 


THIRD PRIZE: $25 War Bond. 
FOURTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. 




















FIFTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. Hav 

SIXTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. Th 
SEVENTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. 1. Grow 

EIGHTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. oy 

3. The 

4. Feedi 

Assov 

i. Plan 

THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine . 5 
Editorial Department “y a 
2. Blac 

Dansville, N.Y. 48° Bis. Fight 
more 

I have signed and posted in my classroom THE INSTRUCTOR’s 4 a 
Pledge of Co-operation in the National Nutrition Drive. ; a 
Send me the nutrition materials indicated on the enclosed slips. (Mail 16. Vitas 
with this coupon a separate slip of paper, 3” x 5”, for each item desired. 17. Repr 
On the slip write number of the item you want, your name, address, Biset 
school, and teaching position.) *0. Eat t 
ican 
21. Hunc 

NAME . pupid 
23. Fleis 

ST. OR RD 28. Help 
four requ 

P.O STATE dn cam be m 

EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD om cto 
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*“4 EE 42 Tools with Which to Fashion Better Food Habits in America’s Youth El 


Ready and free of charge. 


| 1s 


— ENROLL TODAY IN THE 


NUTRITION DRIVE 
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NATIONAL NUTRITION DRIVE 


, hereby promise to 
support the National Nutrition Program of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services in 


School 





ne =) 





I promise to learn more about nutrition and help my 
pupils develop better eating habits. 
co-operating in the defense of the home, the school, the 





community, and the nation. 





By so doing, Iam 





SIGNATURE OF TEACHER 





SIGNATURE OF PRINCIPAL ¢ OR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
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four requests for material listed in “Treasure-Trove,”’ 


. The Romance of Cheese. 
. Feeding a Family at Low Cost. 


. Plan before You Eat (chart). 
- Manual of Foods .. . 


ll. 


- Health from Day to Day 


*. Fleischmann’s Yeast Kit. 
“3. Help Make America Strong. 


Have You Ordered These items? 


They Were First Listed in September 


. Growing Up with Milk. Carnation Company. 
. Concise Facts about 


Homogenized Vitamin “D” 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 

Kraft Cheese Company. 
Evaporated Milk 


Milk. 


Association. 

Borden Company. 
Composition and Value. H. 
J. Heinz Company. 


Nutrition Study Kit. General Mills, Inc. 


2. Blackboard Lessons on Food. Wheat Flour Institute. 
. Fightin’ Food. One free copy to a teacher. 


20 or 
more, for pupils, 5 cents each. Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 

(chart). One for each 


pupil. Kellogg Company. 


» Vitamin Food Chart. Cream of Wheat Corporation. 


- Reprints and Home Economics Material. National 
Biscuit Company. 

. Eat the Right Foods (balanced-diet poster). Amer- 
ican Meat Institute. 

- Hunches for Nutritious Lunches. One for each 


pup. Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Standard Brands. 


American Can Co. 


page 68, 


can be mailed to us with your requests for nutrition materials. 
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34. Food for Growth. Food for Freedom Series. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
36. The Noon Meal at School. Free to schools. Chil- 


Department of Labor. 
U.S. Bureau 


dren’s Bureau, U.S. 
37. School Lunches in Country and City. 
of Agricultural Economics. 
41. The Road to Good Nutrition. 
U.S. Department of Labor. 
42. The Food We Live By. Nutrition Division, 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 


These Items Were First Listed in October 


Children’s Bureau, 


US. 


023. The ABC’s of Eating for Health. Desk copy free. 
Additional copies for distribution to pupils, 1% 
cents each. Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

043. Vitamins in Food. Kellogg Company. 

044. Feeding the Child for Health. California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. 

045. An Investigation and Report of the Nutritive and 


Health Value of Dari-Rich Chocolate Flavored 
Drink. Bowey’s Inc. 


These Items Were First Listed in November 


N26. The Romance of Prairie Gold. 
fining Company. 

N48. Peanuts—Their Food Value and Interesting Rec- 
ipes. National Peanut Council. 


These items Were First Listed in December 
D18. Defense of Health with Economy Meats. Armour 
and Company. 

Meatless Main Dishes and Leftover Hints. 
Gelatine Co. 

Eat Right to Work and Win. One for each teach- 
er and pupil. Swift & Company. 


Corn Products Re- 


D19. Knox 


D50. 


One to a teacher, unless otherwise noted. 


These items Were First Listed in January 


J27 


J51. 


J53. 


. Nutrition Poster—How to Save Vitamins. 


Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
Molasses—What It Is. American 
pany. 

Democracy Means All of Us. Nutrition Division, 
U.S. Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 


Molasses Com- 


These items Were First Listed in February 


F15. 


F55. 


Oatmeal Recipes—Seven Ways to Make Meat Go 
Farther. Quaker Oats Company. 

Nutrition Charts, showing contribution of candy 
bars to the diet. Mars, Inc. 


These items Were First Listed in March 


M56. 


M57. 


Food for Freedom. Single copies only. Armour 
and Company. 

How to Divide the Food Budget (colored wall 
chart). While available. National Dairy Prod- 


ucts Corp. 


You Will Want These New items, Too 


A19. 


59. Whole Grains... 


460. 


A6l1. 


Tempting Lunch Box Meals and Making the Most 
of Meat. One copy of each for each pupil. Swift 
& Company. 


3. Peter Pan Presents Delicious Peanut Butter Rec- 


One for each pupil. Derby Foods, Inc. 

and their importance in the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program, plus an envelope of 
meat-stretching recipes. Ralston Purina Company. 
Ice Cream Is Made That Way. National Dairy 
Council. 

Victory Lunchbox Meals. 
ation. 


ipes. 


Pet Milk Sales Corpor 
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417. Science Reading Lessons 

The ancients had their “Seven Won- 
ders of the World”—structures which 
they themselves had built. Moderns find 
world wonders within an hour’s walk, or 
perhaps just outside the window. Some 
of Nature's near-at-home marvels—flow- 
ers, insects, birds, animals, and people— 
are presented in story form in a little 
publication, World Wonders, distributed 
by Morgan-Dillon and Company. Col- 
ored pictures and outline drawings illus 
trate these science reading lessons. 


418. In Belgium—Now 


Have you ever wished that you could 
look into a giant periscope and see for 
yourself what is going on in the Nazi 
occupied countries of Europe? Occasion 
ally, magazine articles give you a fleeting 
glimpse. Now you may obtain a weekly 
publication called News from Belginm 
which pictures very vividly 
happening to the Belgians. It is author- 
ized by the Belgian government-in-exile. 


419. Summer School Days 


Of the thousands of teachers who look 
forward to summer study this year, not 
all are planning to enroll in institutions 
in the United States. Many 
drawn to the National University of 
Mexico, especially for Spanish and Portu 
Ruecse courses and for the opportunity to 
become acquainted with a colorful for- 
eign country near at hand. Other sum 
mer students will seek colleges in New 
York or Philadelphia, Chicago or Min 
neapolis, or wherever their fancy leads 
them. We shall be pleased to forward 
requests for summer-school bulletins to 
any of the following (be specific): De 
Paul University, National College of Ed- 
ucation, National University of Mexico, 
Pestaloz2i 


Te A he rs 


what is 


are being 


Froebel Teachers College, 


College (Columbia), 


University, University of Minnesota. 


Temple 


Treasure-T rove 
FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the specified items, 
use a separate slip of paper, 3% by 5% 
inches, for each item. On the slip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your name, mailing address, school, and 
teaching position. In the envelope with 
your request slips enclose one three-cent 
stamp, plue any additional remittance 
called for in a particular case. When a 
supply for pupils is available, this will 
be stated. Please do not ask for items 
mentioned more than five months ago. 
Send request slips to: TREASURE-TROVE, 
THe Instructor, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





420. First Aid Visualized 

As a contribution to knowledge of 
first aid, a 30-minute 16 mm. sound film 
entitled Help Wanted is made available 
for school showings by Johnson and 
Johnson. The United States Public Health 
Service co-operated in the production, 
which was supervised by prominent phy- 
sicians and surgeons. Return postage 
must be paid by the school, but any 
school having a sound projector should 
take advantage of this offer, giving a 
first and a second choice of dates, 


421. A Victory Garden Hint 
Here’s good news for young Victory 
Gardeners, of whom there will be many 
Scientific tests have 
anthracite coal 


thousands this year. 
demonstrated that ashes 
make an excellent soil conditioner—they 
improve the texture of clay soil and in- 
crease the moisture retention of sandy 
soil—and being mineral in character they 
have a permanently beneficial effect. A 
12-page booklet, How to Improve Your 
Lawn and Garden with Pennsylvania 
Anthracite Ash, may be had in sufficient 
quantity to supply upper-grade pupils. 
How many copies do you need? 


422. Is Candy Food? 


Perhaps you think of candy only as a 
luxury—as something that does not offer 
food values. This may be true of cer- 
tain types of candy, but candy bars such 
as the armed forces include in rations 
and use in quantity (amounting to a 
large percentage of total production) 
are certainly to be classed as food. The 
nutritive qualities of bars made by Mars, 
Inc., are shown in six charts. 


423. A Birdman’s-Eye View 

It is hard for us earth-bound mortals 
to think of the world as an aviator does. 
That is partly because of the maps that 
we habitually use. These are satisfactory 
for study of individual countries and 
continents, but not for an understanding 
of global relations. An entirely different 
idea is gained from Hammond's “Global 
Map for the Air Age.” A reduced fac- 
simile of this map (11” x 17”) will be 
sent on request, accompanied by data on 
a set of physical and political wall maps 
that carry a novel revision guarantee. 


424. For Upper-Grade Science 

A fascinating record of contributions 
to American progress is contained in 
pamphlets issued by the General Electric 
Company. Included are human-interest 
sketches of the men responsible for great 
scientific Teachers of 
grades seven to nine may request de- 
sired publications, using the numbers in 
parenthesis (so far as they are given) in 
stead of titles: The Story of Lightning 
(GEB-124), What’s New in the World 
of Science (GEB-107), The Story of 
Sicinmet= (GEB-104B), The Story of 
Research (GEB-113), The Invisible 
World (GES-2962), Things I’ve Been 
Thinking, G. E. Photo News Service. 


achievements. 


Your requests for nutrition material listed on 
page 67 can be mailed to us in the same enve- 
lope as requests for Treasure-Trove material. 





Tell how 
and twelfths to twenty-fourths. 

Tell how to change halves, fourths, 
and eighths to sixteenths, 

Look at the line (page 22) and sce 
whether this is true: “When a part is to 
be % as large after cutting, the number 
of parts after cutting will be twice as 
many as the number before cutting.” 

If a part is to be 4; as large after cut- 
ting as before ic is cut, how many parts 
will there be after cutting? 

If a part is to be 4 as large after cut- 
ting as before, how many parts will there 
be after cutting? 

Change these fractions to eighths—do 


not write; give answers only: 2, 4, “4. 


to change fourths, eighths, 


Change these fractions to sixteenths: 
%, Y, M4, ¥, te, 8, os 

Change these fractions 
fourths: 14, 4, 4, 14, 44, 34, 7%, Mea, “Me, 
i 1 1 n 


/ 
IZ, thy the 


to twenty 
2 4 
712, 42, 
What change in cach case was made in 
the size of the part? 
by the ‘ 
What change was made in the number 
of parts? 
by the 


What change in each case was made 


The size is show n 


The number of parts is shown 


in the amount shown by the fractions? 
(This is called the value of the traction. ) 

The and denominator to- 
gether are called the /erms of the frac- 
tion, When you change a fraction to 
another fraction of equal value, you have 
to change the terms. 
tion to smaller numbers is called reducing 
the terms. In reducing the terms, what 
do you do to the size of the parts? What 
do you do to the number of parts? 

When you change the terms of a frac- 
tion to larger numbers, it is called 
changing fractions to smaller units or 
Why? 


fractions 


numerator 


To change a frac- 


higher terms. 

Changing to higher terms 
does what to the size of the parts or 
units? What does it do to the number 
of parts or units? 


68 


Rationalizing Fractions-1V 


(Continued from page 22) 


To change fractions to higher terms 
or smaller units, what must you do with 
both the numerator and the denominator? 
[ry it in changing these fractions to 
thirty-seconds: 44, %4, 's, Mie, “4, 8, 7s, 
a, 46, 
Assignment for Study Period— 

Look at the yardstick. How 
feet are in a yard? 

(Have someone draw a line one yard 
long on the blackboard.) 

Measure the yard with a foot rule. 
Make little lines to show where the end 
How many 


1 16, “4G. 


many 


of the rule comes each time. 
feet are in the yardstick? 

Draw on paper three oblongs a foot 
Color the 
first one red, the second one blue, and 
Cut out. 
Lay the three oblongs end to end, Fas- 
ten them together to make a yard by 
pasting short strips of paper at the places 
where they are to be joined, 

A foot is what part of a yard? 

A yard is how many times as long as a 


long, and half an inch wide. 


the third one green. them 


foot? 
of a yard? 

Draw an oblong on your paper a foot 

long and half an inch wide to stand for 
Divide it into inches. 
Color the first part red, the second 
third yellow, the fourth 
green, the fifth blue, the sixth purple, the 
seventh red, the eighth orange, the ninth 
yellow, the tenth green, the cleventh 
blue, the twelfth purple. 

Cut this Make two 
like it. Put the three feet together to 
make a yard. How many inches are in 
a foot? How many inches are in a yard? 


‘ = 
How many feet are in 7 


a ruler. 


orange, the 


out. more just 


(The best of these should be put on 
the bulletin board.) 

How many inches in >; of a yard? 

How many inches in 4 of a yard? 


Draw a line 9 inches long and divide 
ic into quarter inches. The 9 inches 
will stand for a yard, and each quarter 
inch for a full inch. Your paper is 
not large enough for a yard, and a yard 
would be too long to work with on your 
desk. Pretending that 9 inches is a 
yard is what is called drawing to scale. 
When you draw a quarter inch to stand 
for an inch, you are drawing to scale. 

Show '% of a yard on your line. Then 
show %; of a yard on your line. 

Now show 4 yard on your line. Then 
show “4 yard on your line. 

Which is longer, 4% yard or % yard? 

Which is longer, *« yard or “4 yard? 

Which is longer, “« yard or 7 yard? 

Draw a line to show one foot, using a 
scale of half an inch for each inch. How 
long will your line be? 

Divide the line into 12 parts for inches. 

Draw another line the same length at 
the end of this first line, and divide it 
Your line is 
now a picture of a ruler two feet long. 
It contains how many inches? 

Think the answers to these questions. 
If you need help, look at the lines that 
you drew to stand for two feet and one 
yard. 

1. How many inches in 1% of 2 feet? 

2. How many inches in “4 of 3 feet? 

3. How many inches in 74 of 3 feet? 
4. Mary has a ruler a foot and a half 
Her ruler is how many inches 


into 12 parts for inches. 


long. 
long? 

§. What part of a yard is Mary’s 
ruler? 

6. John has a six-inch ruler. 
part of a foot is his ruler? 

7. A three-inch line is what part of a 
four-inch line? 

8. A four-inch line is how many times 
a two-inch line? 

9. A foot is how many times a three- 
inch line? 

10. A four-inch line is what part of a 
five-inch line? 


What 


| 


| 
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If your answer is Yes, then this is the 
to meet your every need. Practi 
kinds of handeraft are included, and 
i- material for all the seasons and maay 
cial days. An introduction, with sugge 
for using the book creatively, by 
Todd. is an added feature. $1.00 pos 
or only $.80 postpaid, if it is ordered 
subscription to Tie INstrUucTOR 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMP 
Dansvitte, N.Y. 
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LIKE THAT MAN ? 


Conductor —-You see, you and your mother 
are making your entire trip on this Burlington 
Zephyr. Your trip started at Chicago a 
little while ago and it will end in Denver to- 
morrow morning. But this gentleman’s trip 
is going to take him way beyond Denver. 
He’s going from there to Salt Lake City 
then to San Francisco and he’ll end up in 
Los Angeles. 


Jean 
places 


How do you know he’s going all those 
did the man tell you? 


Conductor—No, but this long ticket did. 
You see, it’s really a lot of tickets linked to- 
gether just like a chain. Each one of them be- 


Burlington—more than 


MOTHER,WHY DON’T WE 
HAVE LONG TICKETS 


longs to a different railroad. This one I’m 
tearing off now is a Burlington ticket and it 
says “from Chicago to Denver.” After he 
leaves Denver, he’ll ride on several different 
railroads and as he does, each conductor will 
tear off his share of this long ticket. 


Jean —A lot of other people on this train have 
long tickets, too. Are they all going where 
the man is? 

Conductor—No, if you could talk to all of 
them, you’d find they came to Chicago from 
many different places—from East, North and 
South. And you'd find, too, that they’re headed 
for a lot of different places. 
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AN ESSENTIAL LINK 
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THAT'S A GOOD QUESTION, 
YOUNG LADY, AND 
HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


















Jean—Then how do they all happen to be 
on this same Zephyr train? 

























Mother— Don’t ask so many questions, dear. 


Conductor—I’m never too busy to answer 
that question, young lady. It’s because the 
Burlington is a natural link between railroads 
of the North, East, South and West. People 
just naturally find it convenient to use the 
Burlington. And, with our fleet of fine pas- 
senger trains, headed by 14 diesel-powered 
Zephyrs, they find it mighty pleasant, too. 
At least that’s what they tell us. 


Burlington’s role as an essential link in border-to-border and coast-to-coast travel, has become doubly significant 
during these days when both war man power and materiel must be transported efficiently and speedily. We of the 
35,000 of us, are proud to be among the armies of railroaders who have teamed up to do 
the biggest transportation job, both passenger and freight, in history. 
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IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 


